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INTERRELATIONS OF SPEECH AND INTELLIGENCE 


DAVID L. MACKAYE 
San Jose, California 


ABSTRACT 


Both the methods of intelligence testing and classroom experiences indicate that 
“intelligence,” as the word is used in education, refers to abilities identical or highly 
correlated with speech functions. Experience provides two signs of this correlation 
in a quantitative sense—differing abilities in storing up words for use and differing 
abilities in handling quantities of verbal terms at one time. The quantitative limit 
may be ascertained by tests calling for word reproduction without the stimulus of a 
running idea. A further test reveals two types of qualitative response in the high- 
quantity testing group, indicating that differing behavior responses in different indi- 
viduals may be based on concepts of great differences in clarity but resulting from 
the same word-stimulus. Difficulty in rapidly summing up relationships between 
words in the same run of thought creates a difficulty in handling words as symbols 
of ideas in place. There is a suggestion that these differences are not innate, but re- 
sult from exposure to differing social environment, which education does not attempt 
to overcome. Success of a democracy may be intimately related to speech functions, 
to the extent that twilight zones of speech—that is, zones stimulating vivid rather 
than clear concepts—are found in different parts of the vocabulary scale in different 
individuals. 


It has been a concern of science in recent years to define and 
measure quantitatively the mental factor which permits man to 
make so many more adaptations than the next highest order of ani- 
mals. This factor is included in the functions termed “intelligence.” 
It has become a matter of prime importance in educational admin- 
istration to measure intelligence. Industry measures this factor as 
well as it can to fit individuals into its personnel fabric. Anticipa- 
tion of the Age of Reason hurries on research into the phenomenon 
upon which such an age must be founded. 

Little has been accomplished in either definition or measurement 
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except in the functional aspect; inteiligence is defined and meas- 
ured in terms of what it does. The physical, neurological back- 
ground of intelligence is so exquisitely constructed that its nature 
eludes its own processes. Intelligence has not yet been able to com- 
prehend its own physical operation. 


I. SUGGESTIONS OF THE INTERRELATIONS OF SPEECH AND 
“INTELLIGENCE” 


A current view of general intelligence is as a “kind of average of 
all possible aptitudes.” This view draws away from the theory of a 
unitary faculty of intelligence and conforms more closely to the 
facts of social life where adults make innumerable adaptations to a 
variety of situations. In this variety of life-situations it is impos- 
sible to detect the operation of a unitary intelligence functioning 
neatly in specific quantities. 

This does not prevent wholesale quantitative measurements, 
however, for the purpose of industrial and educational segregation. 
A frank recognition of the fact that these measurements are psy- 
chological samplings in limited areas now improves the situation, 
but the procedures will never wholly be justified as long as examin- 
ers work in the dark as to the nature of intelligence. 

These samplings, in educational practice, are of functions of 
the individuals which require speech ability. A person who does not 
speak English could not be measured by them, and a person who 
can speak English, but deficiently, will be inaccurately measured 
by them, as a matter of course. This is recognized but the recogni- 
tion does not greatly moderate practice at present. It has not over- 
come the naive assumption that all persons born into an English- 
speaking environment comprehend English in different degrees 
only because of different degrees in ability—that is, in intelligence. 

The evidence against this assumption has been summed up by 
William I. Thomas and Dorothy Swaine Thomas.’ It is sufficient 
to say here that the evidence points to the probability that “intel- 
ligence,” in the sense used in education, may be modified or con- 
trolled by the environment, and that, to this extent, it is acquired. 
The background of inherited degrees of “intelligence”’ is not denied. 


* The Child in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928), pp. 342-51. 
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The acquisition seems to be controlled by the opportunity to devel- 
op a vocabulary which serves as a vehicle for working concepts. An 
environment rich in things and qualities, and in conversation lead- 
ing away from concrete experiences, increases the vocabulary ve- 
hicle of the young person exposed to it. This is a matter of common 
observation. We may assume that a person so equipped will per- 
form better in certain areas of activity than persons who have not 
had this experience. Education is such an area of activity and edu- 
cational tests measure that type of performance. 

It is the purpose of this report to indicate some signs of inter- 
relation between intelligence, as the word is used in education, and 
speech functions. 

II. QUANTITATIVE SIGNS 

Measurement implies definite capacity. A quantitative concept 
of intelligence assumes that in a person being trained a point of 
saturation will be reached beyond which training will not be pos- 
sible. Arbitrary norms are established with reference to what this 
point of saturation should normally be in children of different ages. 
These quantitative limits are not difficult to ascertain. 

The writer suspects that if this quantitative limit to “‘intelli- 
gence” were ascertained for a certain individual by means of tests 
requiring speech ability, and then again ascertained for the same 
individual by observing his ability to make adjustments to a long se- 
ries of life-situations, two widely different marks might be reached. 
One would not be prognostic of the other. 

Verbal situations vs. reasoning ability.—A ninth-grade class in 
algebra, which had acquired great facility in the mechanics of the 
subject, was “stumped” by problems of which the following is an 
example: 

The rate of the current of a certain river is known to be 3 miles an hour. 


Some boys in a motor boat found that it took them as long to go 8 miles down- 
stream as it did to go 3 miles upstream. What was their rate in still water? 


There are in this problem some thirty or forty elements of a 
situation verbally expressed, of which only a few are pertinent to 
the equation. It became apparent that all these elements (as ver- 
bally expressed) had about equal value to the pupils. There were 
too many of them for the pupils to hold in mind and review simulta- 
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neously. This was a quantitative difficulty, essentially a speech- 
quantity difficulty. The problem was therefore arranged on the 
board as follows, subsidiary elements being lined out and vital ele- 


ments underlined: 


The rate as long to go 
of the current 8 miles 

of a certain river downstream 
is known as 

to be it did to go 
3 miles 3 miles 

an hour. upstream. 
Some boys What was 
in their rate 

a motor boat in still 
found that water? 

it took 


them 


With this aid in segregating the verbally expressed terms and 
with some practice in the method, the ability to handle these prob- 
lems increased to a satisfactory grade. There was an improvement 
in intelligent handling of a situation by the development of a mental 
habit relating to quantities of verbal forms. 

This speech-quantity difficulty may be detected in many educa- 
tional situations. An illustration is contained in the following para- 
graph from /vanhoe: 

“T asked you, my children,” said the Prior, raising his voice and using the 
Lingua Franca, or mixed language in which the Norman and Saxon races con- 
versed with each other, “if there be in this neighborhood any good man who, 
for the love of God, and devotion to Mother Church, will give two of her hum- 
blest servants, with their train, a night’s hospitality and refreshment?” 


Such paragraphs present an almost insurmountable difficulty 
to pupils rated as below average in “intelligence.” In the present 
case such a student understood the paragraph to represent the Prior 
as looking for a good man, a servant. Only familiar phrases and 
words remained out of the quantity of ideas presented in this single 
run of thought; the rest dropped from mental sight before the run 
could be completed and the results totaled up. “Lack of intelli- 
gence” in this pupil corresponded to an inability to handle speech 
forms quantitatively. 
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This inability was present in situations other than textual ones. 
In a certain social situation her responses (as verbally recorded by 
herself) proved to be composed of a minimum of ideas framed in 
crudely common words. A refinement of thought would have de- 
pended upon a greater number of verbal forms, and their corre- 
sponding concepts, than she had acquired. 

Quantitative limits therefore appear to be handicaps in two di- 
rections. First, there is a limit to the number of thought-symbols 
which certain persons may handle at one time, however familiar the 
symbols may be individually. Then there is a limit to the number 
of thought-symbols to which such persons can be properly condi- 
tioned to react. 

Testing for quantitative limits —All paper and pencil tests are 
naturally of the individual’s ability to handle speech-forms quanti- 
tatively, but usually in the first sense, that is, in the ability to han- 
dle an increasing number of familiar symbols at one time. 

The following experiment was an attempt to measure the abil- 
ity of an individual to store up for use the thought-symbols used in 
ordinary social commerce. The assumption underlying the test was 
that the ability to construct words in the manner stated (without 
the stimulus of a running idea) would correlate highly with a verbal 
ability acquired through contacts with books and higher types of 
social environment during the age when children are most plastic 
to language influences. 

It is possible to make about ninety words by combination from 
the following list of syllables: 


a bar for men ses tive 

ac bat ger 120 sion tle 

age cap ges on tal tor 

al cor iory por ter ture 

ate ent ly pos tion ty 
man ren 


After appropriate instructions, this list was given to the sub- 
jects with twenty minutes to prepare from it as many words as pos- 
sible. 

Two distinct types of response were met, which might be termed 
“high” and “low.” In the “high” type responses there were two dis- 
tinct qualitative types which are discussed later. 
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The ‘“‘low” response was characterized by inability to construct 
words from the list and a lack of venturesomeness. The “low” 
group made no or few errors. They put down only actual words 
recognized, and there were few of these. This low group was also 
low in scholarship and was included in the last quartile of lists con- 
structed from other types of tests. 

The medians by sex and grades were as follows: 

MEDIANS 
Boys 
Eighth grade. 
Ninth grade. 14.4 
Tenth grade. A 4 19. 
Eleventh grade. 
Twelfth grade... ; 

It must be noted that the individuals making the low type of 
response to this test seldom remain in school past the tenth grade 
and the rapid rise in the median thereafter indicates a group be- 
coming more exclusive, and not a group developing a better lan- 
guage sense. 

III. QUALITATIVE SIGNS 

Were an individual’s vocabulary to be arranged as a scale, 
starting with words which represented positive and clear concepts 
to him, the dividing line between clear and obscure words would 
seem, one may suppose, to be clear-cut. If this were true he would 
react to the vocabulary on the positive side of this dividing line, but 
would not react to those words left to be arranged on the negative 
side. For example, a man of average education would find words 
from his sensory experience to be sharp stimuli but he would re- 
main passive to the vocabulary of certain analytical sciences. 

However, this is not true. There is a twilight zone in which the 
word-stimulated concept may be vivid rather than clear. The re- 
sponse based on it may be even more positive than responses based 
on clear concepts. There may also be words to which the individual 
reacts in an effort to conceal their difficulty. Usually such a re- 
action may be called an “error.” The detection of the error depends 
upon the interlocutor. Whole conversations do occur in which both 
word- and behavior-responses are “errors” but which run a full 
course because no party to them detects the error. 
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As a result of this twilight zone there are qualitative differ- 
ences in “speech-intelligence.” Let us suppose that we could 
arrange the vocabulary of a language as a scale with words repre- 
senting the data of common sense at the beginning and words rep- 
resenting deductions from scientific analyses toward the end. If 
this scale were applied to individuals there would be a certain sec- 
tion of it, between these two extremes, the words of which would 
arouse “‘vivid”’ concepts, that is, they would be or might be intense- 
ly stimulating, but they would not be clearly defined. Beyond that 
there would be a small section of words calling forth a hesitating 
response because they were aurally familiar. Finally there would 
be a great negative section, to which there would be no response at 
all. The language of “mysticism” might be supposed to come from 
the “‘vivid” section of the scale. In the following family this twi- 
light section would be closer to the beginning of the scale than is 
usual: 

A rural family is a member of a narrow sect to which about twenty fam- 
ilies of the community subscribe, but which has a state organization. It has 
raised an elder son, who has secured part of a high school education against the 
opposition of his parents. Education appears to them to be irreligious. This 
boy has left home. A son, W.B., four years younger, in the eighth grade falls 
and breaks his arm. He is carried home to bed and the congregation sum- 
moned. Its members stand about the bed and cry in a sing-song: “Oh, God, 
come down and heal W: ’s arm; come down and heal the arm!” This is kept 
up for three days until authorities compel the family to seek medical treat- 
ment. It is learned that in church healing services the formula varies a little: 
“Oh, God, come down and heal this person’s ill. Come down, quick!” 


The estimation of this family’s “intelligence” is a baffling, if not 
an impossible, procedure. Their other adjustments to life have 
been, in the main, satisfactorily accomplished. The expression 
which they use in the church services may be thought of as the 
stimulus for vivid psychological reactions which lead to behavior 
satisfactory to the group among which they live. These same words 
may be traced from this point of usage up an ever increasing scale 
of clarity until they are found in the stimulating vocabulary of such 
leaders as Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

What determines the position of this twilight zone on the vo- 


* Case reports, Tulare Union High School, Tulare, Calif. 
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cabulary scale? There does not seem to be a correlation between its 
position and the quantitative limit of the individual’s vocabulary. 
Possibly the position of the twilight zone, instead of being con- 
trolled by inherited factors of intelligence, is determined by experi- 
ential factors, experience failing to provide definite data (by social 
association, observation, laboratory work, etc.) for large sections 
of the vocabulary which come into use, anyway, by imitation. 

Measurement of qualitative defects —The responses to the vo- 
cabulary recognition test described in the preceding were according 
to three types, which may be described as follows: 


“HIGH” RESPONSE 


Type A.—A list of words longer than the medians given in the preceding 
with a minimum of errors in spelling, and containing few or no combinations of 
syllables which were not valid words. Indicative of good range of vocabulary 
with a minimum “twilight” area. 

Type B.—An equally long or longer list of words, with a great many mis- 
spelled, and combinations of syllables which are merely like valid words, such 
as the following, all taken from one paper: fortal, gesses, motal, rension, 
corter, gertle, talate. The examiner has no assurance that, in such cases, valid 
words which appear on such lists have a more definite meaning to the subject 
than these words could have. 

“LOW” RESPONSE 

Type C.—A list of words much shorter than the medians given and in- 
cluding only words in most common use. Minimum of errors, either of spelling 
or of invalid words. 


The eighty-one eighth-grade students who were examined in 
detail by this test were arranged according to their type response 
and the lists submitted to their teachers. Type C was recognized at 
once; it was the group failing or close to failure in classwork. 

Types A and B proved to be a baffling arrangement. This “A” 
boy did not belong there—he was “lazy.”’ This “B” girl was really 
of A type, her appreciation of literature was high. The inadequacy 
of the test is, of course, obvious, yet it suggested mental differences 
which the teachers were wholly unprepared to meet. In the hurry 
of classroom work, word responses in bulk were a sign of at least 
partial achievement. The mechanism for separating thought-sym- 
bols attached to clear concepts from thought-symbols attached to 
merely vivid concepts did not exist. 
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Is the school environment helpful, without discrimination, to 
the success of both A and B types? Unquestionably it is, much 
more so than the economic world into which the students will later 
venture. The frequent lack of correlation between the success of 
students in school life and in economic life may be explained in 
part by these differences. Much later in life these children may be 
making church, lodge, and political affiliations on the basis of this 
subtle and undetected difference between the A and B type of re- 
sponse to a word test. 

The vocabulary reproduction test—A highly decorated cup 
and saucer were placed before the same group of students with in- 
structions to write down all words which were called to mind by 
these objects and which were descriptive of them. The score was 
the number of correct words, judged on the basis of a list of accept- 
able words recorded by a majority of teachers similarly tested. The 
correlation between the reproduction and recognition tests was 
+0.32. 

In this test the Type C group again appeared at the bottom, but 
the A and B type pupils were again intermingled. When the per- 
formance of the last two groups was charted, however, the same 
subtle difference between them, relating to error, appeared as shown 
in Figure 1. Gross accuracy is the total number of correct words. 
Net accuracy is the number right less the number wrong. In the 
A group the curves of gross and net accuracy are similar. When the 
B group, however, is penalized for its errors the resulting curve is 
confined to a narrow section of the scale. 

In real life this disproportionate percentage of erroneous re- 
sponses will militate against success in some lines but not in others. 


IV. WORDS AS SYMBOLS OF IDEAS IN PLACE 


The experiments quoted indicate the existence of two language 
problems in connection with inherent abilities to understand and 
use language, that is, a problem of quantity in which the number of 
thought-symbols is involved, and a qualitative problem in which 
the clarity of concepts derived from them is involved. Quantita- 
tively there are two types of response; qualitatively there are three 


types. 
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These experiments indicate but do not precisely outline these 
problems. Moreover, they do not consider any difficulty there may 
be in handling words in association with other words. Classroom 
experience offers sufficient proof of such a problem, but it remains 
to be defined. When the vocabulary reproduction test was first 
given it was in the form of a composition, the score being the num- 
ber of different words used in the description of the object. In the 
correlation between this test and the vocabulary recognition test, 
r=o. The same group was retested with instructions to write down 


Gross accuracy 
Net accuracy 


FIG. 1 


only the words descriptive of the object, in column arrangement. 
In this case r=-++50. The effort toward composition provided a 
distinct element of difficulty, aside from vocabulary difficulty. 

In common usage a word must be used as a symbol for an idea 
or object in association with, and with relation to, other words rep- 
resenting other ideas or objects. There is a certain linguistic cement 
used to bind these together, denoted as prepositions, co-ordinating 
conjunctions, and so on, which are seldom, if ever, taught as vo- 
cabulary but which, it is assumed by most teachers, the student has 
mastered by some inherent processes. The fallacy of this idea is dis- 
covered in the observation of alien children or adults in classes for 
the teaching of English. To such students of language, these “bind- 
ing” words of relationship are of extreme difficulty. 
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Colloquialisms often consist of such parts of speech. We rec- 
ognize “down yonder,” “up there,” “’round,” and so on, as speech 
automatons conditioned upon familiar situations. An unfamiliar 
situation involving the relationship denoted by such expressions is 
not so spontaneously handled; often the individual has great dif- 
ficulty in verbally expressing it. 

In handling verbal material, therefore, familiarity with the sub- 
stantial vocabulary in it is not a final test of the individual’s ability 
to grasp it. The clarity of the resulting concept depends in large 
part upon the rapidity with which the mind can handle the binding 
terms. The mental response to a word must take its place with re- 
spect to other mental responses to other words in the same mental 
run before the total mental picture emerges distinctly. This must 
be a factor in quantitative defects.* 

Testing verbalization of relationships.—The following simple 
experiment was rather startling in its confirmation of the ideas 
stated in the foregoing. The groups tested were informed that they 
were to be asked certain simple questions in which the word rela- 
tion would be used. Lines were drawn on the blackboard and it was 
explained that the parallel relation of one line to another, or the 
right angle relation of one line to another, was the sense in which 
this word was to be used. The lines were erased and a circle placed 
three-fourths of the way up the blackboard. A cross was then 
placed, in turn, (1) 20 inches and directly below it, (2) 20 inches 
and directly to the right of it, and (3) right oblique to and below it. 
Each cross was erased before the next was put on, and the follow- 
ing question asked with regard to each one: “What is the relation 
of this cross to the circle?” Sufficient time was given to record the 
answer on paper. No questions were permitted. 

The test was first given in ninth-year English classes which had 
been carefully segregated on the basis of five objective tests and a 

* John Quincy Adams’ life, characterized by inhibitions in dealing with his fel- 
lows, a matter of distress to him, seems to have been profoundly influenced by his 
type of responses to verbal content. He says of himself: “It is slowness of compre- 
hension—an incapacity to grasp the whole compass of a subject in the mind at once 
with such an arrangement as leaves a proper impression of the detail—an incapacity 
to form ideas properly precise and definite with the rapidity necessary to give them 


uninterrupted utterance. My manner, therefore, is slow, hesitating, and often much 
confused.”—Diary, Nevins edition, p. 29. 
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year’s previous observation, this segregation being corrected in 
mid-term on the basis of efficiency in English. 

The results for three classes, representing the best, median, and 
poorest students were as given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Best Median 


Percentages with three answers correct 29 28 
Percentages’with two answers correct 29 14 
Percentages with one answer correct 22 7 
Percentages with none correct 19 50° 
Percentages answering third* question correctly. . 37 28 
! 


* The third question, with the cross in the oblique position, provided the least familiar situation. 


A large percentage of the subjects did not attempt a response. 
Among those who did, there were three types: (1) those who ap- 
preciated the relationships and stated them correctly, or failed be- 
cause of want of language; (2) those purely imitative and without 
original sense of relationship who used the terms “parallel” and 
“right angle” because they had been used in the instructions; and 
(3) a few with low intelligence who substituted meanings. The lat- 
ter (about 6 per cent of the whole), conformed roughly to the fol- 
lowing typical answer: “The circle means fail. The cross means 
forward.” The teacher, working on the contract system, had been 
using zeros for unsatisfactory work and plusses for satisfactory 
work, from which situation the answer was taken. 

The same test was then given to the eighth-grade children who 


TABLE II 


A Type: Clear | B Type: Vivid | C Type: Little 
Word Sense Word Sense Word Sense 


Number with all correct............... 
Number with 2 correct. . 

Number with 1 correct. . 

Number with none correct 


had been the subjects of the vocabulary recognition and reproduc- 
tion tests, with the results given in Table II. 

The general impression was that this test was too difficult for 
the eighth grade. In both the eighth and ninth grades, the children 
considered this ‘“‘the hardest test they had ever taken.” 


Poorest 
| 4 
4 
12 
76 
8 
| 5 5 
4 4 I 
21 22 10 
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V. SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The social significance of these three possibilities of error hard- 
ly needs to be pointed out. In a democracy in which group action 
and group decision must be based upon a common understanding, 
and in which such a common understanding can only be imparted 
verbally, its whole function is involved in its speech function. The 
division of opinion within societies, perhaps, may be considered to 
be based on distinctions in speech abilities, and not on facts. 

Thus in religion the modernist may be considered the A type of 
the vocabulary recognition test, with clear, specific responses to 
each of the multitude of terms involved in exegesis. On the other 
hand, the equally able fundamentalist may be of the B type re- 
sponse, experiencing from these terms the vivid, emotionally ac- 
tivating, mental reactions which lack the sharp-cut limitations of 
the A reaction, but which have the same authoritative appearance 
to himself. The qualitative difference in language sense will supply 
us with endless disputes in religious and patriotic fields, disputes 
which cannot be reconciled because of the essentially different re- 
sponses of different people to the same language. 

In the matter of quantitative range we may draw our illustra- 
tions from politics and compare the internationalist, carrying a 
multitude of situations in his mind, with the extreme nationalist, 
who can function mentally only after he has eliminated the greater 
part of these situations from his mental view; the statesman, deal- 
ing in all the terms of the equation, and the factionalist, unable to 
construct the equation at all. 

Finally, it is fair to believe that if a cross and circle, placed in 
simple juxtaposition, create a relationship bothersome to some 50 
per cent of fifteen—sixteen-year-old intelligence, the multitude of 
ideas which must be compared, analyzed, and segregated before 
correct political action may be taken, may be, like this other test, 
“the hardest they have ever had.” 

The “more abundant” individual life which social agencies 
such as education strive to give may be connected with the individ- 
ual’s increasing ability to reduce situations to verbalized form. For 
example, the individual who has a mental background out of which 
grow responses to music deeper than mere physical ones secures a 
more lasting enjoyment from the experience than one who has not. 
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The prerequisite for this is a stock of verbal symbols among which 
we can place pitch, tone, interval, progression, key, harmonic com- 
binations, phrase, motif, etc., which permit responses in ordered 
patterns and without which certain responses are impossible. In 
personal life such terms as stimulus and response, perception and 
concept, rationalization, etc., provide a critical steadiness to thought 
(providing they have become part of the reacting mechanism and 
are not merely memorized terms) which is not possible without 
them. 

Origins of type responses.—The difficulty of getting a complete 
picture of the social background of an individual is understood, but 
in such a picture is the key to the differentiation in quantity and 
quality of response to verbal tests. The present study can indicate 
only the evidence of this. 

Classifying, according to the A, B, and C types of quality re- 
sponse and recalling that A and B are equivalent to high-quantity 
response and C to low-quantity response, the information given in 
Table III is available for the group of students studied. 


TABLE III 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS, BY GRADES 


CHILDREN 
9 Grades and 


No Education | 1 to 4 Grades 5 to 8 Grades over 


3 12 5 17 
3 13 9 9 
6 3 I I 


It was found that in the homes of A type children there was an 
average of thirty-seven books, in the homes of B type children an 
average of thirty-three books, and in the homes of C type children 
an average of eleven books. 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN IN TyPE CLASSIFICATIONS 


In Homes of: A 


Business and professional workers 35.6 
Agricultural workers 40.0 
Clerical and sales workers 41.7 
Skilled tradesmen 62.4 
Laborers 27.2 


B Cc 
35.6 28.5 
46.6 13.3 
58.3 °.0 
20.8 16.6 
63.6 9.0 
, ty 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


At the age when a majority of children complete their educa- 
tion there are found responses to verbal stimuli indicating that the 
mechanism involved is capable of a great deal of individual varia- 
tion, and that this variation is often taken to be a variation in in- 
telligence. 

Variation in quantity responses has two sharply defined classes: 
one class word-minded; the other, not word-minded. Quantitative 
defects may be in the total number of thought-symbols in the form 
of words which the individual has stored up for use. The defects 
may be in the inability to carry in mind a number of such thought- 
symbols at one time, or to place them properly in relation to one 
another because of the vagueness of response to certain “relation” 
words. 

Among word-minded children there is a distinction in the qual- 
ity of responses, one type being careful and clear and the other im- 
petuous and careless, with the possibility of having merely vivid 
reactions to words. 

These differences in responses not only affect the individual’s 
behavior so much that intelligence seems to be implicated, but they 
also create the social picture of the individual which in turn con- 
trols the attitudes of others toward him. 

There is strong evidence that inheritance is not involved in 
these differences as much as the social environment at the language- 
learning stage. An inherent lack of ability is felt by the observer in 
dealing with the C type group; however, the homes of this group 
are found to be on a low literate level as compared with other 
homes. 

There is an assumption possible to the effect that the A and B 
types are of equal mentality, ranging over the upper three quartiles 
of intelligence but that the B type has lacked the verbal discipline 
associated with homes and environment above the average in liter- 
acy and precise thinking. Practically all C type children are in the 
last quartile of intelligence, but no A type children are found there. 

These assumptions lead to the conclusion that educational 
drills supplying a vocabulary associated with actual situations—as 
in the music illustration—with special attention to the minor vo- 
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cabulary of relationship, bring about responses to ordinary life- 
situations on a much more intelligent level than would be indicated 
as possible to the I.Q. determined by paper and pencil tests. It is to 
be gravely doubted whether this is now done in English depart- 
ments, or whether, in fact, it is the object of such instruction. Word 
responses in bulk are often accepted as satisfactory when a detailed 
analysis of the written responses would show no working concepts 
behind them at all. 

The needs of a democracy in which a reasonable agreement on 
the terms of a situation, and on objects to be gained through com- 
munity living, make it imperative that all members acquire the 
ability of interpreting written or spoken terms with the least pos- 
sible difference. 


| 


HOMOGAMY IN INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


HAROLD ELLIS JONES 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 
ABSTRACT 


Homogamy (husband-wife similarity in a specific trait) requires consideration 
in connection with psychological theories of types, in the study of the origin and 
maintenance of social classes, in the statistical analysis of heredity, in psychoanalytic 
and other studies of social relationships in the home, in the investigation of marital 
infection in tuberculosis and other diseases, and in evolutionary and eugenical the- 
ory. A review of prior research shows a tendency to a slight marital resemblance in 
physical traits, with husband-wife correlations for stature, eye-color, etc., averaging 
about .25. Early studies of resemblance in mental traits give, for the most part, 
similar ceefficients, but these are probably attenuated to a marked degree by the un- 
reliability of the rating methods used. A series of recent surveys, making use of more 
adequate mental test methods, place the marital coefficient in intelligence at ap- 
proximately .5. Similar values are found in widely different social samplings. This 
is approximately the same degree of intellectual resemblance as that found for par- 
ents and children, and for brothers and sisters, in comparable groups. While the re- 
semblance of blood relatives is due chiefly to heredity, the factors tending to produce 
husband-wife resemblance may be classified under the headings of social status selec- 
tion, educational selection, racial selection, courtship selection, and selection on the 
basis of the duplication of parental traits. 


Assortative mating in man has been the subject of numerous 
studies with reference to physical traits, but until recently no quan- 
titative data have been available concerning the intellectual resem- 
blance of husbands and wives. The problem is one of some conse- 
quence, with relationships in the following fields. 

1. Homogamy may favor the segregation of types, and in- 
crease the average differences between subclasses of a population. 
To the extent that this occurs, it deserves to be considered in con- 
nection with problems of social stratification and as a possible 
agency in accelerating or confirming evolutionary changes.’ 

2. A knowledge of the marital coefficient is essential to any 
analysis of intellectual inheritance on the assumed basis of Men- 
delian factors. This follows because of the influence of assortative 
mating upon all familial coefficients.’ 


*“Assortative Mating in Man (a Cooperative Study),” Biometrika, II (1903), 
481-08. 

*R. A. Fisher, “On the Correlation between Relatives on the Supposition of 
Mendelian Inheritance,” Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, LII (1918), 399-433. 
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3. Statistical studies of marital adjustment or of marriage in- 
stitutions should be considered in relation to data on the intellec- 
tual congruity of husbands and wives. In such a comprehensive 
report as that of Groves and Ogburn,* no mention is made of this 
factor, no doubt because of the lack of available evidence. 

4. Homogamy is of significance for problems in child develop- 
ment and parent education, and for psychoanalytic studies of the 
family. Differences in the intellectual level of the father and mother 
may be of profound importance for the social relationships in the 
home. It is probably true that this factor is of smaller direct im- 
port than the factors of emotional adjustment, but it is no doubt 
also true that emotional adjustment is affected by intellectual 
status. We are scarcely in a position to begin a statistical study of 
these interrelationships until we have determined norms for homog- 
amy in mental ability, in various social groups. 

5. The problem of marital infection, in any presumptively in- 
fectious adult disease, must be viewed in relation to the possibility 
of the mating of similar individuals.‘ It should be remembered, 
further, that assortative mating, in a given trait, may be brought 
about by the selection of characters which are correlated with that 
trait. Thus, assortative mating in certain features of body build 
may secondarily produce a degree of homogamy in tuberculosis. 

6. Homogamy as a eugenic factor has been stressed by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, whose views are summarized in the following 
quotation: 


A public sentiment already exists that persons possessing inherited char- 
acteristics of a desirable kind should marry and have large families. This 
sentiment undoubtedly is favorable to the improvement of the race, but it does 
not go far enough. We should impress upon the public the point that one cer- 
tain means of increasing the prevalence of any hereditary characteristic in a 
community is to induce the individuals who possess it to marry one another, 
and thus produce a more potent stock in the next generation.® 


* E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 497. 

*E. G. Pope, “A Second Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” 
Draper's Company Research Memoirs, “Studies in National Deterioration.” Lon- 
don: Dulau & Co., 1908. Pp. 36. 


* A. G. Bell, “How To Improve the Race,” Jour. of Hered., V (1914), 1-7. 
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Recently Willoughby and Goodrie have provided evidence in sup- 
port of this point.*° Examining the assumption that a negative cor- 
relation between fecundity and intelligence is certain to produce a 
population declining in intelligence, these investigators “bred” an 
artificial population of over one thousand individuals per genera- 
tion through five generations, employing five gene pairs with an 
arbitrary set of dominance values and incidence ratios, sex ratios, 
mortality rate, fecundity-intelligence correlation, and marital cor- 
relation. They concluded that under the conditions assumed, the 
average intelligence actually does decline when the marital coeffi- 
cient in intelligence is low (.37) but remains constant or even ad- 
vances if the marital coefficient is as high as .58. This result was 
interpreted as due to the maintenance of the incidence ratios, i.e., 
the survival of intelligence-favoring genes in the face of a dysgenic 
birth rate selection. 

Table I presents a brief survey of the existing evidence con- 
cerning homogamy in physical traits. 

Except in the case of age,’ in which mating is of course both 
highly preferential and homogamous, the coefficients show a fairly 
close adherence to low values in the neighborhood of .2 and .3. This 
is about what would be expected from earlier non-correlational 
studies, such as that of Fol.° 

In the Grammar of Science, Pearson concludes a discussion of 
his own data with the following statement: 


Now these results are very striking; for two quite different groups of hus- 
bands and wives and for two very distinct characters, stature and eye-color, we 
have found quite sensible measures of homogamy. We cannot doubt in the 
face of this that like actually tends to mate with like in the case of man.® 


If the correlation of husbands and wives, in such a trait as 
stature, is approximately .25, it follows that for the group of wives 
of husbands having any given stature, the variance (squared stand- 

*R.R. Willoughby and M. Goodrie, ‘““Neglected Factors in the Differential Birth 
Rate Problem,” Ped. Sem. and Jour. of Genetic Psych., XXXIV (1927), 371-03. 


‘In the case of such conditions as deafness, it is well known that a marked 
tendency toward assortative mating occurs. 


*H. Fol, “La resemblance entre epoux,” Rev. Scient., XLVII (1891), 47-49. 


*K. Pearson, Grammar of Science, p. 431. 
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TABLE I 


MaArITAL COEFFICIENTS IN PuysicaL 


P.E. 


Sample 


Investigator 


1,000 pairs, drawn chiefly from 
English middle classes “‘such 
as provide the students at the 
London colleges” 


Pearson and Leet 


Cephalic index... ... 


Eye color 


Hair color 


Longevity...... 
Longevity............ 


Longevity 


Freedom from constitu- 


tional disease.......|. 


Tubercular infection.. .|. 


Tubercular infection. . .|. 


Tubercular infection. ..}. 


Tubercular infection. . .|. 


48 families of Russian Jews, in 
America 


Boast 


774 pairs, from data collected in 
Galton’s laboratory 


Pearson § 


From Galton’s data on parents 
of English scientific men 


Harris|| 


Tombstone data from Yorkshire 


Tombstone data from Oxford- 
shire 
Records of Society of Friends 


co-operative 
study 

co-operative 
study {| 

co-operative 
study 


2,500 pairs 


Lutz** 


From Pearson’s family records, 
with individuals classified as 
very robust, robust, normally 
healthy, and delicate 


Eldertontt 


437 pairs from a general sample 


Goringtf 


41,786 pairs classified as ++, 
+-—, and 

The same as above, corrected for 
sampling 


Pope§§ 
Pope$§ 


723 pairs from a general sample 


Goringtt 


462 pairs from a superior social 
sample 


Goringtt 


* Mean square contingency was used for eye color, hair color, and genera] health. Tetrachoric ¢ was 
used for the disease conditions listed. The other [ey reported are in terms of the usual Pearson r’s. 


See T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method (New York: 


Co., 1924), pp. 231-78. 


t K. Pearson and A. Lee, “On the Laws of cap in Man,” Biometrika, II (1903), 373 ff. 
t F. Boas, “Heredity in Head Form,” Amer. Anthrop., N.S., V (1903), 532- 


§ K. Pearson, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, CXCV (1900), A P 113, 149-50. 
“Assortative Mating in Man,” Pop. Sci. Mo., LXXX (1912), 484. 


|| J. A. Harris, 


© “Assortative Mating in Man (a codperative study),” Biometrika, II (1903), 481-08 


** F. E. Lutz, “Assortative Mating in Man,” Science, XXII (1905), 249-50. 


tt Pope, op. cit. Appendix II by E. M. Elderton. 


t3C. B. Gating, Company Research Memoirs, “Studies in National Deterioration, 
ulau & Co., 1909. 


London 
$§ Pope, op. cit. 


” No. 5. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Trait P.E. Sample Investigator 


Tubercular infection 

among relatives ....]| 22% pairs, with each individual) Eldertontt 
classified as of sound or tuber- 
cular stock 


“Rheumatism”. .... .|.136|....]| 1,656 pairs, parents of school) Williams, Bell, 
children and Pearson|| || 


~ Ii || M. H. Williams, J. Bell, and K. Pearson, “A Statistical Study of Oral Temperatures in School 
Children with Special Reference to Parental, Environmental, and Class Differences,” Draper's Company 
Research Memoirs. “Studies in National Deterioration,” IX. London: Dulau & Co., 1914. 
ard deviation) of the wives is a fraction, (1—.25*)=.94, of the 
variance of wives in general. We may say that assortative mating 


has reduced the variance of the wives by about 6 per cent. 


With a coefficient of alienation (V 1—r’) amounting to at least 
.95, the reader will not be greatly impressed by the degree of the 
tendency for like to mate with like, in the traits under considera- 
tion. The tendency, while established as statistically reliable, is 
small and of very limited significance, except as it may have a cu- 
mulative effect through a very large number of generations. 

We may now review the evidence for assortative mating in the 
traits of behavior as given in Table II. 

For the most part, the data in Table II are of very doubtful 
value. Depending chiefly upon ratings, they cannot be considered 
as having other than suggestive interest. It may be pointed out that 
the low correlation for intelligence, found by Woods, is derived 
from a material (royal marriages) in which the opportunity for se- 
lection is at a minimum. For such traits as “success in career” and 
“alcoholism,” the fairly high coefficients found by Elderton and 
Goring doubtless represent (in large degree) the influence of com- 
mon factors operating after the mating has occurred. On the other 
hand, the obtained correlations are doubtless markedly reduced by 
the unreliability of the ratings, and it should be remembered also 
that the coefficient of mean square contingency, as used by Elder- 
ton, is not strictly comparable to the Pearson 7, since with a three- 
cell table the maximum possible C is only .81.*° No general conclu- 


”G. U. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (London: C. Griffin & 
Co., 1924.) P. 66. 
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sions can be drawn from this evidence, and it is clear that in fur- 
ther work a more careful definition of traits is needed, as well as a 
more objective and more valid method of measurement. 


TABLE II 


MARITAL COEFFICIENTS IN BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTICS (EARLY STUDIES) 


Trait 


Sample 


Investigator 


Estimated intelligence. 
Estimated intelligence. 


Excitability. ........ 


Sympathetic tempera- 


Reserved temperament 
“Insane diathesis’’.. .. 
Success in career 
Truthfulness......... 
Neglect of duty 

Tone of voice........ 


Alcoholism 


229 reyal couples 

From Pearson’s family records, 578 pairs 
rated as able, fair, dull, slow 

549 pairs, rated as quick, even, sullen, 
weak 

453 pairs rated as excitable, medium, 
calm 


451 pairs rated as sympathetic, medium, 
self-centered 

442 pairs rates as reserved, medium, ex- 
pressive 

630 pairs, rated as insane, nervous, 
doubtful 

408 pairs, rated as marked average, diffi- 
cult, failure 

From data by Heymans and Wiersma 


From data by Heymans and Wiersma 
From data by Heymans and Wiersma 


From data by Heymans and Wiersma 


Woodst 
Elderton§ 


Elderton§ 
Elderton§ 


Elderton§ 
Elderton§ 
Elderton§ 
Elderton§ 


Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Schuster and 
Elderton|| 


Sample 


Investigator 


“Insanity” 
“Insanity” 
Criminality 
Alcoholism 
Alcoholism 


.06 
+35 
.20 


1,433 pairs from a general sample 

493 pairs from a superior sample 

474 pairs from a general sample 

1,426 pairs from a general sample 

151 pairs from an inferior socia] sample 


Goring { 
Goring { 
Goring 
Goring 
Goring { 


* Coefficient of mean square contingency. 


t Tetrachoric r. 


tF. A. Woods, Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 
§ Pope, op. cit. Appendix II by E. M. Elderton, and p. 22. 
|| Schuster and E. M. Elderton, Biometrika, V (1908), 467-68. 


{ Goring, op. cit. 


Of even less significance is the large body of anecdotal and 
clinical evidence (not reported here) concerning marital similari- 
ties and differences. Evidence of this nature not only suffers from 
all the known risks of subjective judgment and unverifiable re- 


|| 
-33 
.27 
.30 
.48 
22 
.20 
.26 
Trait rt 
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port, but is usually derived from atypical samples, and hence can- 
not yield results of a wide applicability. 

A possible exception might be the recent work of Hamilton” on 
the marital adjustments of 200 couples; his results are of the great- 
est value in connection with many problems in marriage, but the 
data thus far published do not appear to be adapted to the study of 
assortative mating. 

Kretschmer’s* investigation of the marital mixture of consti- 
tutions is an excellent example of the application of non-quantita- 
tive classificatory methods, which of course have enjoyed a popular 
vogue long before their exploitation in current theory. 

Of 170 married couples, within the acquaintance of Kretschmer 
and another physician, the large majority of the pairs were different 
in “type.” Similarity was observed practically only “in the quiet 
middle stratum of the temperaments,” including 15 per cent of the 
material. Thirty-six individuals were schizoid, 32 of whom married 
the opposite type. Of 37 subjects of the hypomanic type, 35 mated 
outside of their type, chiefly to schizothymics. In 13 per cent of the 
marriages, “soft and weak” men were found mated to “energetic, 
sometimes hard and sharp women.” These marriages were “usual- 
ly harmonious.” 

Kretschmer considers that these results demonstrate the deep 
influence of instinct in the choice of a mate. His view is that the 
mixture of opposites is biologically healthful, preventing too great 
a concentration of abnormal extremes; and that instinct permits 
the mating of similar constitutions only in the well-balanced middle 
range, in which no damage can occur as a result of homogamy. 

Kretschmer’s findings appear to be in disagreement with our 
other data on assortative mating. However, the nature of Kret- 
schmer’s sample, the method of classification, and the somewhat 
uncritical conclusions create some doubt as to the scientific signifi- 
cance which can be attached to this report. As a pioneer study, its 
value lies in the focusing of the problem, rather than in the results. 

So far as the writer is aware, the first objective measurements 


“ G. V. Hamilton, Research in Marriage. New York: A. and C. Boni, 1929. 


“E. Kretschmer, “Mixture of Constitution in Healthy Mates,” Deut. med. 
Woch., LII (1926), 20-22. 
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of mental test abilities in husbands and wives were made by 
Moorees.** His sample consisted of a group of 45 pairs of fathers 
and mothers of children in an institution for the feeble-minded. For 
this group, the writer has computed a Pearson r of .10+.08, based 
on Pintner-Paterson performance quotients. In interpreting this 
coefficient, the highly selected nature of the group should be con- 
sidered. From the occupational records, approximately 50 per cent 
of the fathers were designated as skilled laborers, 20 per cent as 
clerks or small tradesmen, and 15 per cent each could be classified 
as semiskilled and unskilled. The median performance quotient 
was .72 for the fathers (Q.11), and .54 for the mothers (Q.08). In 
the absence of control data, the significance of such performance 
quotients, for adults, is in considerable doubt, but the probability 
remains that the relatives of feeble-minded constitute a group of 
restricted variability. An added reason for the low coefficient ob- 
tained is probably the low reliability of the tests when adminis- 
tered to a population of this character. 

In 1928 the scanty evidence listed above was supplemented by 
reports from a series of studies in family resemblance, conducted 
nearly simultaneously at Stanford, Columbia, and the University 
of Chicago. In full or in part, these appeared as chapters of the 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education,** under the editorship of Professor Terman; a por- 
tion of the Stanford data was also reported in an earlier publication 
by Willoughby.*® 

As these studies were concerned primarily with the problem of 
nature and nurture, the data on marital resemblance are in some 


*'V. Moorees, “The Immediate Heredity of Primary Aments Committed to a 
Public Institution,” Jour. of Appl. Psych., VIII (1924), 89-127. 


“R. R. Willoughby, “Family Similarities in Mental Test Abilities,” Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, N.S.S.E., 1928, Part 1, pp. 55-59; H. E. Jones, “A First Study of 
Parent-Child Resemblance in Intelligence,” ibid., pp. 61-72; F. N. Freeman, J. Hol- 
zinger and B. C. Mitchell, “The Influence of the Environment on the Intelligence, 
School Achievement and Conduct of Foster Children,” ibid., pp. 103-217; B. S. 
Burks, “The Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development,” 
ibid., pp. 219-321. 

*R. R. Willoughby, “Family Similarities in Mental Test Abilities,” Genetic 
Psych. Mon., II (1927), No. 4; 239-77. 
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cases given only incidentally. The writer has extracted and assem- 
bled this material as fully as the original statements permit. 

In Willoughby’s investigation, a battery of verbal and non- 
verbal tests was administered to “approximately 90 pairs” of fa- 
thers and mothers in the vicinity of Palo Alto. In the search for 
cases, 214 families had been listed as having a child between 12.5 
and 13.5 years of age (at the estimated middle of the testing pe- 
riod) in the schools of that district. Co-operation was obtained 
from slightly under 50 per cent of the families. Evidence is not 


TABLE III 
Marital COEFFICIENTS (WILLOUGHBY) 


r 
Corrected for 
Attenuation 


Opposites 

Test 6, Alpha 

Arithmetic 

Symbol series completion 
Sentence meaning 
Geometric forms 
Analogies 

Symbol digit substitution 
Science information 
History-literature 
Checking similarities 


Average of the coefficients for verbal tests... . 
Average of the coefficients for non-verbal tests 


given as to the representativeness of the sub-sample. It is possible 
that non-co-operation tended to eliminate families having the great- 
est discrepancy between husbands and wives, with an increase of 
the marital coefficient for the remaining pairs. As a matter of fact, 
however, Willoughby’s coefficients were slightly lower than in the 
studies of Burks and Jones, in which from 80 to go per cent co- 
operation was obtained. 

The corrected correlations were computed from reliability co- 
efficients averaging, for the husbands, .85, and for the wives, .88. 
It is clear that this material is of a much more satisfactory scien- 
tific nature than any of the previously reported mental test data 
on homogamy. 

The second study at Stanford, by Burks, employed the Stan- 
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ford-Revision with two groups of husbands and wives. One hun- 
dred and seventy-four pairs, constituting a “foster” group (with 
one or more foster children) gave a marital coefficient of .42+.04. 
Corrected for attenuation this became .47. A control group (with 
true children, including, however, some of the same husbands and 
wives who were members of the foster group) gave a marital coeffi- 
cient of .55-+.05. Corrected for attenuation, this became .62. 

In the Chicago study, Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell ob- 
tained coefficients of a similar magnitude. The Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Higher Examination, Form A, 20-minute time limit, was 
given to about 150 pairs of husbands and wives (the exact number 


TABLE IV* 


r P.E. Corrected r Investigator 
5 verbal tests...... .40 .06 .44 (averages) | Willoughbyt 
6 non-verbal tests...) .37 06 .44 (averages) | WilloughbyT 
Stanford-Revision...| .42 .O4 .47 Burks (Group A) 
Stanford-Revision...| .62 Burks (Group B) 
.49 | (.04-.05)| (.55-.60) Freeman, et al (Group C) 
Army Alpha........} .60 Jonest (Group D) 


* No reliable differences occur between the coefficients in this table. A higher marital correlation 
would be expected in the Jones data, because the sample represents a wider selection and a greater varia- 
bility. The higher correlation for the control than for the foster group in the Burks study might also be ex- 
pected, if fertility and homogamy are related positively. 

t Coefficients calculated from sigma scores for each age group, to eliminate influence of age. 


is not stated). The marital coefficient, uncorrected, was .49, with a 
P.E. of about .o4. 

In the Columbia study, Jones reported a marital coefficient of 
.598 for 105 pairs of husbands and wives in rural New England (a 
representative rural sample) tested with Forms 5 or 7 of the Army 
Alpha; with a reliability coefficient of .977, the marital correlation 
became .61 when corrected. 

This material may now be summarized in Table IV. 

Thus with a variety of intelligence tests, and with samples 
ranging from rural to urban, and from New England to California, 
marital coefficients are obtained which are substantially higher than 
those previously reported for physical traits. An unweighted av- 
erage of the correlations for somewhat over 500 pairs of husbands 
and wives (corrected coefficients) is approximately .55. For the 
group of wives of husbands having any given grade of intelligence, 
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the variance of the wives may be calculated as (1—.55°)=.7 of the 
variance of wives in general. Thus by reference to the intelligence 
of the husband we have accounted for about one-third of the vari- 
ance of the wives, i.e., selective mating has reduced the variance of 
the wives by one-third. 

The significance of these findings can be better evaluated if 
the various samplings are more fully described. This description is 
not available for Willoughby’s material, and for the Freeman study 
it has been reported only for a larger group of which the husband- 
wife sample constitutes a part. The representativeness of the sub- 
sample is not indicated; it may contain a somewhat higher per- 
centage in the upper occupational groups than is indicated in Table 
IV. For group D, the occupational percentages are derived from a 
larger group of 277 males; but evidence is given that the husband- 
wife sample of 105 pairs is an adequately representative sub-selec- 
tion. The percentages accord closely with the occupational classi- 
fication for Vermont, in the 1920 census. It seems desirable to tab- 
ulate the various samples in some detail, in order that the data will 
be conveniently available for comparisons with later studies. 

To sum up, groups A and B (California) are predominantly 
upper middie class, with an average of more than two years in high 
school, and with a median income of above $3,000. Group C (Illi- 
nois) is similar in educational status and has a similar urban ori- 
gin; it is predominantly middle class, consisting chiefly of trades- 
men and skilled laborers, and with a smaller professional class than 
in Aor B. Group D (New England) is wholly rural, wholly native- 
born (about go per cent of English descent) and of a poorer eco- 
nomic, educational, and intellectual status than the other three 
groups. It includes a high percentage of farmers, and also a large 
proportion of semiskilled and unskilled laborers. That the marital 
coefficients should be so similar in such diverse groups indicates the 
fairly widespread existence of a tendency for homogamous mating 
in intelligence. 

A number of factors, acting separately and jointly, may be re- 
sponsible for this tendency. Some of these factors are the fol- 
lowing. 
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1. Social status selection The positive correlation betwcen 
intelligence and social status will produce assortative mating, ac- 


TABLE V 


A COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES IN TABLE IV 


(S d | d (Oti SS A.) 
t t A. 
Revision) Revision) | (2o min.) | Army Alpha 
Intelligence Status 
Husband 
17.0 16.9 35.1 73.4 
2.6 3.0 12.6 44.8 
Wife 
Educational Status 
Husband 
Mean grade finished............. 10.7 10.8 
Wife 
Mean grade finished.............. 9.8 
Husband and wife 
Chronological Age 
Husband 
Wife 
Occupationa! Status of Husbands (Percentages) 
Professional and teaching........... 18.2 20.4 15 4.6 
Semi-professional and business. .... . 47.5 43-7 41 15.4 
15.2 10.7 38 10.8 
1.0 4.9 5 15.1 
2.0 1.9 I 12.2 


: * For groups C and D the educational status distributions of the husbands and wives are closely 
similar, and have therefore been combined. 
t The age distribution is not given for Group C, but from other evidence it would appear that the 
average is similar to that of the other groups. 


cording to the degree te which individuals marry within their own 
social groups. The influence of this factor can be examined by cor- 
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relating marital pairs in classes taken separately; to some extent 
this has already been done (groups A and B versus Group D). If 
newly married pairs are considered, with the opportunity of apply- 
ing a measuring scale to the prior home environments of the hus- 
bands and wives, it might be found that the marital coefficient for 
environments, with intelligence partialled out, would be higher than 
the marital coefficient for intelligence, with environmental indices 
partialled out. To the extent that this is the case, it could be ar- 
gued that the mating selection occurs not on the basis of intelli- 
gence directly, but on the basis of equivalence in social status. The 
influence of a common occupation is of course a contributory ele- 
ment, as Marvin’® has demonstrated. 

2. Educational selection.—Propinquity in high school and in 
college is undoubtedly a factor which promotes assortative mating. 
This is further accentuated by marriage selection on the basis of 
common interests and a common cultural background. 

3. Racial selection.—In the preceding review, groups A, B, and 
D above were limited to a white North European population. There 
can be no doubt but that coefficients computed for a fully repre- 
sentative sampling, including Negroes, would rise by reason of 
group differences in mental test abilities. 

4. Courtship selection—The period of courtship functions as 
a kind of trial marriage, during which the basis of congeniality may 
be intellectual to a greater extent than is the case after the formal 
nuptials have removed sex taboos. During this period many con- 
scious and unconscious factors are operative, with the result that 
intelligence tends to find its own level. 

5. Selection on the basis of similarity to relatives —This should 
perhaps be given as a sub-classification under (4). Homogamous 
mating suggests that husbands seek wives in their own image. An 
auxiliary factor may be the tendency to seek wives in the image of 
the mother (or, on the part of women, the tendency to seek hus- 
bands in the image of the father or some other male relative). The 
correlation in intelligence between parents and children (or be- 
tween brothers and sisters) is about the same as that between hus- 


* D. M..Marvin, “Occupational Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,” 
Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., XVI (1918), 131-50. 
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bands and wives. Thus it appears that the degree of intellectual 
resemblance which occurs within the family circle, and which is as- 
signable chiefly to hereditary factors, is maintained when the son or 
daughter mate to establish new families. In psychoanalytic theory, 
a specifically determining factor is less likely to be intellectual than 
obvious and overt, such as a similarity of a prospective bride to the 
bridegroom’s mother in stature, features, voice, or in mannerisms, 
or emotional make-up. But it may be assumed that the efficacy of 
such resemblance will be somewhat reduced if the candidate is too 
far different from the mother in her intellectual tastes, attitudes, 
and capacities. 

The relative importance of these various factors cannot at pres- 
ent be estimated. Nor can we estimate the degree of assortative 
mating which may be expected in different social groups and at 
different educational levels. The influence of changing social insti- 
tutions, with increased economic freedom of women, freer opportu- 
nities for selection, and freer divorce, also merits attention. Ina fur- 
ther investigation by the writer, with an increased number of cases, 
an attempt is being made to appraise some of the more elementary 
of these factors. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL AESTHETICS OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 
V. F. CALVERTON 


Baltimore 
ABSTRACT 

Trotsky’s work as a critic has been devoted to an attempt to correct the ex- 
tremes of revolutionary writers and to insist that the total annihilation of bourgeois 
culture was impossible. He opposed the program to level art to the comprehension of 
the proletarian, holding that the new freedom would raise the standards and multiply 
the interests of the workers. His was a militant attack on the concept of a proleta- 
rian culture. A sharp opposition to him has developed, Lunacharsky insisting that at 
least in a transition stage a distinctive class art was necessary. Other bolshevik critics 
have opposed his position. While events in the development of the art of Russia have 
confirmed the position of his opponents, Trotsky’s contribution to sociological aes- 
thetics remains highly significant. 

Few figures have ever sprung into world-wide prominence with 
the precocious and uncanny rapidity that characterized the advance 
of Trotsky from an obscure radical to a victorious revolutionist. 
Grounded upon a different ethic, Trotsky’s rise was like a Napo- 
leonic flare of triumph. While commander-in-chief of the Soviet 
armies he became known as a military genius in less time than it 
takes to train a cadet—before the revolution his knowledge of mar- 
tial tactics had been pitifully nugatory. As a diplomat his sagacity 
was scarcely inferior to that of Lenin. With Lenin’s death, the next 
election, and his temporary deposition, Trotsky’s influence momen- 
tarily faded. New issues, however, and new books parading from 
his pen, resuscitated his passing prestige. Again he became recog- 
nized as a gargantuan revolutionist, a skilful propagandist, a subtle 
logician. 

Trotsky is one of the important thinkers of our generation. Too 
impulsive to be a scientist, too practical to be a poet, in writing he 
is the superjournalist of our day. Brilliant and dogmatic, acute and 
hasty, he brings to every theme he touches a wealth of erudition 
and a sharpness of analysis that are phenomenally forceful and im- 
pressive. Without the patience of the scholar and the fastidious 
eclecticism of the philosopher, he nevertheless derives conclusions 
from his material that often are both scholarly and philosophic. 
The freshness and vigor of his style, the quick seductive phrase, the 
sparkling, spirited metaphor, lend to his writing a rare and persua- 
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sive charm. The style of Bukharin is a simple and striking con- 
trast. Of perhaps deeper philose hic understanding and penetration, 
Bukharin, notwithstanding, writes without the energy and drive, 
the passion and color of Trotsky. More circumspect in analysis, 
Bukharin is less eloquent in argument. Less scintillating in com- 
parison, Bukharin is more solid in judgment. 

Although Trotsky’s genius is extraordinarily versatile and de- 
serves wide discussion, in this essay we shall be concerned only with 
his work in sociological aesthetics. In Literature and Revolution 
Trotsky established himself as a sociological critic of literature. In 
other fields, Trotsky had already won his critical epaulets. Litera- 
ture and Revolution, however, marked a turning point in his career 
as a writer. His interest in art theoretics widened, intensified, and 
attained definite form and expression. The new literature and art 
in Russian captured his attention. The evolution of a fresh content 
and the creation of a revolutionary technique demanded a new criti- 
cism to explain their origin and interpret their development. The 
adolescent had become ridiculous in his swollen enthusiasms for the 
new, the novel art, the novel culture, regardless of the structure or 
substance of the multiplying creations. Zeal became stronger than 
logic. Interpretations outraced realities—Trotsky set out to prick 
and puncture this perilous bubble of exclamatory aesthetics. 

As a sociological critic he proceeded, in his analysis, along the 
lines of the class-struggle, tracing the derivation of art forms 
and the evolution of art concepts from the social background. 
Part of the new order, Trotsky, nevertheless, is no sentimental 
class-chauvinist. He does not tomahawk everything bourgeois and 
aureole everything proletarian. He recognizes the significance of 
bourgeois science and literature, and ridicules as “naive’’ the belief 
that “the proletariat must revamp all science inherited from the 
bourgeoisie.” All the proletarian vanguard needs are “‘certain points 
of departure, certain scientific methods, which liberate the mind 
from the idealogical yoke of the bourgeoisie.”” What the bourgeois 
have produced in science and in art, in other words, should be util- 
ized, fashioned as an understructure upon which the superstructure 
of the new science and the new art can be built. It is fatuous to 
dream of the total annihilation of a past culture. It is puerile logic to 
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advocate the construction of an entirely new aesthetic, unattached 
to the old and unaided by past achievements in artistic technique. 
In addition Trotsky maintains that “it is untrue that revolutionary 
art can be created only by workers.” Furthermore, he declares that 
“it is not surprising, then, that this contemplative intelligentsia is 
able to give, and does give, a better artistic reproduction of the 
Revolution than the proletariat which has made the Revolution,”’ 
especially since “the proletariat, though it has culture in politics, 
has little culture in art.” This is accurate and edifying criticism. 
It is free of the sentimentalism and superficiality that are charac- 
teristic of so much of proletarian criticism. 

It is one.of the arguments of a certain type of proletarian critic 
and enthusiast, that the artist must adapt his work to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the proletariat, clarify his art to a point compre- 
hensible to the “untutored” proletarian, translate complexity into 
simplicity, the subtle into the obvious. Trotsky’s stand in this mat- 
ter is uncompromising and unequivocal. Art must not be popular- 
ized for the public. Art will be changed to suit the needs of the new 
social order. The worker will play a new rdle, and the ideology of 
the stage will revert from that of the bourgeoisie to that of the pro- 
letariat. Nevertheless, the advances which have been accomplished 
in the intricacy of art technique should not be dissolved into con- 
fusion because of the ignorance of a rising social class. The ideas 
of the bourgeoisie may represent a reactionary trend, an attitude of 
society that will fall speedily into the anachronistic, but the attempt 
to stiletto all the art forms which have been achieved through the 
development of a bourgeois culture would be as stultifying a pro- 
cedure as to endeavor to wreck the structure of the trust, because 
the trust itself, under private control, has been abusively manipu- 
lated. Art, then, must not be leveled to the plane of the contem- 
porary proletarian, but the proletarian must be elevated to the 
plane of contemporary art. Education is the means of doing this. 
The proletarian who has been educated in economics and politics 
must be educated in aesthetics. Under a bourgeois system of soci- 
ety the proletarian is fettered, his time limited, his education nar- 
rowed, his expression handicapped. Under a proletarian régime, on 
the other hand, his energy will be released. These fetters will be 
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removed. A renaissance in his life will be effected. His knowledge 
will widen, his interests multiply. The leisure hours which made 
possible the artistic advance of the “contemplative intelligentsia” 
will also become part of the heritage of the proletariat. The equali- 
tarianism of a new society will bring with it a revolution in oppor- 
tunity and desire. New possibilities and new dynamics will be 
created. A new vision will result. 

In Russia the new motif is already in the process of evolu- 
tion. New schools are born in the hectic haste of a night. Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, and the old school have suffered an abrupt 
demise. Biedny, Mayakovsky (who was just in America), Puga- 
chev have superseded them in the new gamut of literary equations. 
Gorlov identifies Futurism with proletarian poetry. A score of 
schools maintain their supremacy as exponents of the new culture. 

It was at this point that Trotsky entered the conflict. The new 
“battle of the books” seemed more confusing than the old. Conten- 
tions that were childish were maintained with a vigor that was ma- 
ture; frenzied fancies converted into freakish fictions were defend- 
ed as revolutionary, and dyspeptic elegies, drippingly sentimental, 
were flaunted as proletarian. 

Literature and Revolution exploded a bomb that threatened to 
undermine the very foundation of these claims and contentions. 
Proletarian culture! Proletarian art! Such entities were non-exist- 
ent. Pure gibberish! They could never exist. The nature of social 
evolution prevented their development and realization. 

Such was Trotsky’s argument. It is the controversy that arose 
from it which is striking and significant. 

Upon what premises did Trotsky base his logic? The aim of 
the proletariat is the extermination of classes, and, therefore, the 
destruction of class-cultures. Proletarian culture and art, there- 
fore, are contradictions. The new society precludes their expres- 
sion. The success of the proletariat spells the end of group-divi- 
sions and class-cultures. A classless culture, the termination of the 
communist conception, must result. 

At first glimpse Trotsky’s argument seems invincible. How, 
then, did a controversy arise? Voronsky, editor of Krasnaya Nov, 
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it is true, defended Trotsky’s position. Lunacharsky, however, dis- 
sented. 

In Press and Revolution,‘ the distinguished Russian journal of 
recent years, Lunacharsky, subtly mingling commendation with 
censure, delivered his attack upon Trotsky’s thesis in reference to 
proletarian culture. Quoting Trotsky to the effect that art in its 
essence is the wreath crowning any given epoch and expressing its 
essence in the most profound and exacting form, Lunacharsky 
argues that the proletariat consumed with its economic tasks has 
been unable to build and perfect an aesthetic of its own. In this 
way he endeavors to account for the proletariat’s failure to achieve 
in art a position occupied by its predecessors. Like Trotsky, he 
criticizes, but gently, the bastard schools of “proletarian art.’”’ Now 
we come to the heart of his critique. Trotsky maintains that since 
the art produced under the new system inaugurated by the proleta- 
riat will be an art produced by no single class but by humanity as a 
whole it will be a universal and not a class art. Here Lunacharsky 
logically demurs. It is true, he agrees, that the historical function 
and moral grandeur of the proletarian revolution is in the univer- 
sality of its aims, but, he questions, does it, therefore, follow that it 
is universal in its ways? Does it follow that the revolution is effect- 
ed by all mankind and not by a single class? Trotsky had asserted 
that “the art of the epoch (i.e. the one in the present and the near 
future) will be entirely under the emblem of the revolution.”” Lun- 
acharsky asks “under the emblem of what revolution? universal? 
or class?” The question is annihilating, a tour de force in the argu- 
ment. 

It is incredible to concede that comrade Trotsky would answer to this that 
our revolution is not a class revolution because its aims are universal. Of 
course, Comrade Trotsky will say nothing of the sort. He knows our revolu- 
tion is inexorably a class-revolution, bringing to the dictatorship a given class, 
notwithstanding the universality of its ideals. In fact what does Comrade 
Trotsky say—why, he says in another place—‘“In a revolutionary epoch that 
literature is necessary and forward-looking which helps to unite those fighting 
in battle against the exploiters. Revolutionary literature cannot be unsaturated 


with the spirit of social hope, which in the epoch of proietarian dictatorship 
forms a constructive weapon in the hands of history. Under socialism the 


‘L. Trotsky on “Literature,” Press and Revolution (1923), Book VII, pp. 1-17. 
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bands of society will be unity. All literature, all art will be attuned to a differ- 
ent key!” And so concludes our critic, “the future universal culture will be 
attuned to its own particular utterly distinct key.” Then that culture which 
will develop in the “transitional period” will under no circumstances be uni- 
versal but clearly attuned to the class which will produce it—the proletariat. 


Trotsky’s argument is shattered. There is no question as to the 
subtlety and cogency of Lunacharsky’s logic. But the latter does 
not cease here. He continues in this fashion: 

Now must we have a literature expressing our aims? Of course, we must 


and why? Does not Comrade Trotsky himself say—because in the epoch of 
proletarian dictatorship it will serve as a constructive creative weapon? 


Trotsky had contended that this art, however, would not be 
able to develop to the full extent demanded by a complete culture. 
What of it? Lunacharsky asks. It only follows from this that the 
proletariat will not be able to bring to the last degree of perfection 
either its Red army of its Soviet form of government, or its class 
culture, because the class-dictatorship will have become unneces- 
sary before the army, government, and culture can achieve their 
fixed forms. Such a perspective, however, Lunacharsky declares, 
does not force us to think for a moment that on this account we may 
turn carelessly to the task of building up the Soviet state, or our 
transitional condition of production, or our Red Army—such a per- 
spective cannot for a moment make us forget that all these are ele- 
ments of proletarian culture. Proletarian culture as a weapon, Lun- 
acharsky says, is differentiated by all the qualities of a weapon, or, if 
you will, of a working tool. A given class hammers out its form, 
learns to know itself, organizes within itself its psychologic battle- 
points, creates things in its own spirit and after its own likeness 
while still in the process of struggle for supremacy. Did the bour- 
geoisie, Lunacharsky questions, create all its art in periods of 
peace? Are not the major parts of great works of art the expres- 
sions of class-war? Then why should the proletariat prove an ex- 
ception? 

It is true, Lunacharsky admits, that the proletariat can devote 
to literature only the excess strength available—but who is there 
capable of estimating the strength available? Who dares to assert 
prematurely that a great organizing class will lack the talent and 
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power to allow gifted persons the opportunity to develop and create 
in its midst? 

Lunacharsky’s final sentence is sharp, subtle, and satiric: “To 
conclude, I repeat, a scintillating book (Trotsky’s Literature and 
Revolution), a brilliant contribution to Our Proletarian Culture.” 

The fact of the matter is, every Communist paper in their ad- 
vertisements as well as editorials, however unconsciously, confirms 
the point of view of Lunacharsky. A contribution to proletarian 
art, an addition to proletarian philosophy, a development of prole- 
tarian culture—such phrases are emphatically ubiquitous, inescap- 
ably frequent. 

But the conflict did not cease here. In an issue of Krasnaya 
Nov’ Bukharin exposed further weaknesses in Trotsky’s position. 
Bukharin’s argument in certain particulars resembles that of Lun- 
acharsky’s, but in others reveals illuminating deviations. Bukharin 
contends that Trotsky “entirely forgets the longevity of the period 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and secondly forgets the in- 
equality of proletarian dictatorship in various countries.”’ Further- 
more, it is Bukharin’s belief that Trotsky “exaggerates the rapidity 
of the decline of proletarian dictatorship.” Trotsky claims that the 
decline of proletarian culture will go on more rapidly than its 
growth and accumulation. Bukharin denies this claim. The process 
of accretion, in the matter of proletarian culture, he asserts, will 
proceed more rapidly than the process of diminution. To Bukharin, 
then, the evolution of a proletarian culture is inevitable. Bukharin 
is even more emphatic than Lunacharsky in his stand. 

To Lenin the problem of proletarian culture seemed a thing of 
unimmediate and unimperative import. It was difficult to say any- 
thing definite or final about it. Lenin “thought that the epoch of 
proletarian culture would come” but he declared that “if we talk 
about it so as to attract everyone’s attention, then we shall kill the 
thing.” For Lenin the time was not yet ripe for discussion of it. 
There were more immediate and practical things to achieve. It was 
necessary to educate and polish the proletariat—‘‘no use talking 
about high matters, which will remain high matters as long as we 
practically don’t come to their realization.” Bogdanov, on the other 
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hand, took proletarian art and culture for granted. In his article 
“The Criticism of Proletarian Art’’*® he examined “the way and the 
directions, in which the proletarian criticism can and should regu- 
late the development of proletarian art.” 

Another point, however, which all of these writers miss or at 
least, as in the case of Lunacharsky, omit discussing, is that prior 
to the ascendancy of the proletariat a proletarian trend is to be 
noted in art and philosophy. It is futile to argue that a class must 
be in power before it can influence a social culture. Equally ridicu- 
lous is it to maintain that a submerged class creates no trends of 
literary and philosophic expression. The unmistakable facts of his- 
tory invalidate such a contention. The bourgeoisie influenced liter- 
ary trends, even economic thought, long before it became the domi- 
nant class. It is true that a bourgeois culture such as the nineteenth 
century brought into being would have been impossible without the 
supremacy of the bourgeoisie. Yet the comedie larmoyante and 
tragedie bourgeoise developed to express the rise of the bourgeois 
class before that rise had been transformed into ascendancy. A ris- 
ing social class inevitably affects philosophic and aesthetic stand- 
ards. Its very rise gives it, sporadically at least, a purchasing 
power. The artist as well as the philosopher is influenced by this 
new social change. Neither can evade it. The artist and philos- 
opher who rise to defend the growing class are instances of what we 
may term a social reflex. Their ideas are shaped by the forces of so- 
cial evolution. A culture at that time is not born, but a trend is 
created. 

In the heart of feudal society a bourgeois trend developed. 
Later with the triumph of the bourgeoisie, a bourgeois culture 
evolved. In the heart of bourgeois society a proletarian trend has 
developed. With the success of the proletariat, a proletarian cul- 
ture, if but for a few generations, will evolve. What is the whole 
philosophy of Marxism but a proletarian philosophy, a proletarian 
trend that will eventually crystallize into a culture? That the cul- 
ture may never reach a high point of perfection owing to the histor- 
ical destiny of the proletariat, which is to destroy all classes, may 
be granted without in the least disturbing the accuracy of our 
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analysis. What of the philosophy of Dietzgen, at least in its earlier 
forms, if it was not evidence of a proletarian trend? It was Marx 
who at one time called Dietzgen “our philosopher’’—our proleta- 
rian philosopher. Furthermore the trend of a class may be ex- 
pressed by individuals who, by the nature of their lives, are in re- 
ality not members of it, but come to it by adoption. Marx was 
certainly not proletarian; at one time he was dangerously near to 
becoming a doctor of philosophy in a university. The case of the 
artist is similar. The artist, sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, reflects the social clash and clamor of a nation. The 
feudal concept and method, the aristocratic conception of tragedy, 
were followed faithfully by artists of unaristocratic birth and dis- 
tinction. Men like Greene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare expressed 
the aesthetic standards of the feudal order, apotheosizing themes of 
aristocratic character and sneering and sniffing at those revolving 
about their own class. When the bourgeois class rose in the eight- 
eenth century these concepts changed, and the artist unconsciously 
enough began to express the attitude and concepts of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Likewise today the artists who express the tragedy of the prole- 
tariat, who see beauty and sublimity’in the distressing struggles of 
the suppressed toiler, are often no more proletarians than Shakes- 
peare or Greene were aristocrats. That an artist should reflect the 
proletarian trend, that is, concern himself with proletarian charac- 
ters and proletarian themes, therefore, does not mean that he is a 
proletarian or even that he understands such a thing as a proleta- 
rian concept, but that he unconsciously reflects a state of society, a 
condition of the class-struggle, that has become part of his art 
through the very interaction of the social forces that have made it. 
In this sense, then, though we have no definite proletarian concept, 
that is, no art of the proletariat created by the proletariat, we do 
have a proletarian trend of growing dimension. Just as Moore’s 
The Gamester and Richardson’s Pamela indicated a bourgeois 
trend that had the latter part of the eighteenth and the middle of 
the nineteenth century in which to ripen, so Toller’s Man and the 
Masses and Anderson’s Marching Men indicate a proletarian trend 
that will experience steady growth and intensification. This is one 
of the indices to the social status of a society. 
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With all of these strictures, Trotsky’s contribution to sociolog- 
ical aesthetics, nevertheless, remains significant. It marks an ap- 
proach to literature and art that is clarifying and objective. It is, in 
a fundamental sense, creative criticism. The extravagances and in- 
adequacies of Literature and Revolution are less striking than the 
revolutionary analyses and judgments. There is not the unexcelled 
scholarship and remarkable alignment of evidence so conspicuous- 
ly a part of a Plechanovian study, not the steady cautious accumu- 
lation of detail, the sobriety and cogency of illation, but there are 
vigor of style, sharp satiric wit, scintillating comparisons, and a 
richness of interpretation that act as interesting if not inspiring 
compensations. And the sociology involved in the sundry trends of 
modern Russian literature, at all events, is never forgotten or left 
untraced. 
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THE RUSSIAN MOLOKAN COMMUNITY IN 
LOS ANGELES 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 
ABSTRACT 


The Russian Molokan colony in Los Angeles evidences many of the effects of 
cultural assimilation in spite of the resistance of the older members of the group to 
culture fusion. Urbanization Changes in occcupational level, geographic dispersion 
of the colony, education of the children in American public schools, activities of 
American social agencies, city missions, etc., are undermining the traditional control 
of the elders, the effectiveness of the family, of mutual aid mechanisms, and the influ- 
ence of Molokanism as a system of belief. Cultural hybridism.—The younger genera- 
tion, after twenty-five years of American experience, displays much of the restless- 
ness, disorganization, and social confusion characteristic of immigrant groups in 
which traditional controls have been only partially displaced by American urban 
ideals and habits. Present indications point to ultimate complete assimilation with 
probably decreasing disorganization in the future. 


The Molokan community in Los Angeles for over a quarter of a 
century has struggled ceaselessly to maintain unimpaired the pecul- 
iar communal life and native cultural organization which it brought 
from northern Caucausas. It is increasingly evident that the battle 
is lost. The defenses of this group against the assimilation of the 
younger generation are more powerful perhaps than those of any 
other peasant known to American life. They have a long tradition 
of social isolation, deeply rooted habits of collective action, social 
customs which are backed by well-defined religious sanctions, intel- 
ligent native leadership, and a consciously developed and oft re- 
peated determination to avoid contacts with a “sinful world.” 
Nevertheless, they are unable longer to maintain their cultural in- 
tegrity and strikingly exhibit the effects of American urban life 
upon native cultures. Their fate lends further weight to the thesis 
that American city life permits no permanent segregation of cul- 
tures but invincibly fuses the most refractory social elements. 

Briefly, the Molokans are Russian peasants of unusually sturdy 
physique and of strikingly dignified intelligent appearance. They 
are religious sectarians. With a host of other sects, they dissented 
from the Greek Orthodox church of Russia nearly three hundred 
years ago. They refer to themselves as the “Spiritual Christians of 
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the Sect of Holy Jumpers.” Their more common name, the Molo- 
kans, or the “Milk-drinkers,” was given to them in contempt by 
the Russian Orthodox clergy because the group after dissension 
did not abstain from the use of milk and dairy products during 
Lent. 

Time does not permit us to review the complexities of the Rus- 
sian schism.’ Suffice it to say that it was the seed-bed in which Mo- 
lokanism grew and throve; there were generated the interacting 
forces which have determined the religious, social, and moral habits 
and philosophy of the group. It is generally agreed by competent 
students of the movement? that of all the numerous sects which 
made their appearance at that time, the Molokans and their twin 
sect, the Dukhobors, are the most rational in their principles, the 
most conscientious in their religious practice, the most completely 
unified group—a group whose strength of personality and “will to 
differ” are unsurpassed even by the Quakers. However, they lack 
scholarship and have no historical insight. They are prejudiced 
against “worldly wisdom”’; as a result of their “barren disputations 
and primitive methods of controversy they have created for them- 
selves a sort of crude scholasticism.’”* 

The Russian church and state took an extremely hostile atti- 
tude to the entire schismatic movement which fairly convulsed the 
empire at the beginning of the modern era. The Molokans, along 
with other sects, endured countless persecutions: exile into the 
wilds of Transcaucasia, imprisonment, banishment to Siberian 
mines, confiscation of property. Religious martyrdom is the basis 
of a powerful tradition in this group. Indeed, so large a part does 
their persecution play in their attitudes that they still seem to suffer 
from a “persecution complex.” They have compensated for their 
inferior social position through strong communal unity, by religious 
zeal, and by many of those personal and social virtues which are the 
essential elements of a well-regulated social order. They scon be- 

*See F. C. Conybeare, Russian Dissenters; also Leroy Beaulieu, The Empire of 
The Tzars and the Russians (especially Vol. III), and A. Shchapov, The Russian 


Raskol (Russian). 
* Such as Haxhausen, Kostomarov, Leroy Beaulieu, and others. 


* Leroy Beaulieu, op. cit., p. 345. 
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came imbued with a passion for personal sacrifice; “their souls 
melted into a fraternity of souls,”* and as Spengler has pointed out 
“it is only through such grand instances of worldly passion which 
express the consciousness of a mission that we are able to under- 
stand those of grand spiritual passion, of dynamic charity.” 

For the sake of their religious ideals they have migrated half 
way around the globe. They hailed America as the land of destiny. 
They saw in it religious security, freedom from an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and an opportunity to live a life in harmony with their under- 
standing of divine Law. Little did they anticipate the consequences 
of life in a modern metropolis and the inevitable influences of the 
American melting-pot. 

They left Russia in large family groups, or clans, guided by a 
clear vision of the goal they sought. Six or seven thousand souls, 
comprising less than a thousand families, settled in Los Angeles in 
less than two years’ time, about twenty-five years ago. They in- 
vaded a congested area of the city within walking distance of the 
downtown district, displacing for the most part immigrant Japanese. 

The men found work almost immediately as unskilled laborers, 
their wives as domestics or “hands” in the fruit orchards. The older 
people upon arrival in the big city did not lose their social bearings. 
With poise and dignity and the inflexible logic befitting a Russian 
peasant, they renewed their “will to differ” and restating somewhat 
their philosophy they condemned the city’s artificial social struc- 
ture, its man-made laws, its sinful ways of living, and withdrew into 
their own group with revived faith in their own traditional beliefs. 
They continued practicing Molokanism with undeviating devotion 
to a triumphant Christianity. Their culture acquired a new moral 
direction and gained in motive power. 

There is a certain idealism about the Molokan community 
which seeks to exemplify the early Christian principles of the “nat- 
ural order of things” and to perpetuate the divine character of hu- 
man institutions. “The Lord is our spirit and guide. God’s law is 
the only law which must be obeyed. Law must be moral law, inner 
law” (an elder). 

Thus they have crudely restated the Kantian moral law which 


‘Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, 1, 349. 
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has its source and sanction in the very nature of men. They have 
thus established a kind of theocratic democracy in which they rec- 
ognize no ministers, or bishops; all are equal by divine dispensa- 
tion. Basing their teachings almost literally on the Scriptures every 
aspect of life is an object of religious attention; hence their chief in- 
stitutions are religious. Indeed their only formal social organiza- 
tions are the family and the church. Communal efficiency in the 
minds of the Molokans does not depend on number of organizations 
but on control through custom. 

Custom has long imperiously regulated the social life of the 
Molokans. From the method of cutting their hair and the kind of 
food they eat to the manner of marrying their children and burying 
their dead the Molokans have persistently followed the footsteps of 
their forefathers. The lives of the older Molokans are so strongly 
systematized that the individual’s principles and conduct rarely 
need to be consciously or forcibly regulated for him. Personal hab- 
its are prescribed and sanctioned by his religious code. Control 
through the folkways and mores extends to all details of his simple 
daily life. 

The older Molokans are not stirred by the desire for personal 
achievement or by the hope of the attainment of individual success. 
They do not strive for social position or for economic advancement, 
which in an immigrant group may become almost an obsession. 
Their social hierarchy is based on age, personal merit, religious ac- 
tivity. They have never developed social classes, or castes. 

The group well illustrates how potent a social force religion be- 
comes among the masses in the rural environments once it has been 
thoroughly democratized and its adherents no longer delegate their 
religion to church functionaries, but hold themselves personally ac- 
countable for the performance of their religious duties. 

In a group so intimately bound together it is inevitable that 
each member should participate in the religious activities and think- 
ing of the group. Few peasant communities take as much time in 
rehearsing their history and tradition as the Molokans. Their quasi- 
spontaneous religious ritual is rich in feeling and full of the emo- 
tional tone of the southern Slav. Uplifted by a sense of the presence 
of the Holy Ghost they fall into ecstatic trances in which “jumping” 
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and “speaking with tongues” are the characteristic modes of be- 
havior. The exchange of the “brotherly kiss” adds effectiveness to 
their ceremonies and binds them together into a strong “‘we-group.”’ 

The Molokans have attained considerable success in their sys- 
tem of self-government and mutual aid. Their success may be part- 
ly ascribed to the efficiency and native intelligence of their elders. 
The group is accustomed to follow its leaders and respond to their 
call with the sensitivity and naiveté of the peasant sectarian. How- 
ever, leadership is not arbitrary in the Molokan group. It arises 
naturally on the basis of unity of sentiment and social habit. The 
leaders are also presbyters and act as social reformers perpetually 
active in the inauguration of a “heavenly city on earth.” 

The qualifications for leadership among Molokans are relative- 
ly simple: age, experience, practical efficiency, religious inspira- 
tion, virtue—these are the paramount values. The Molokan leader 
is the community personified. He in himself sums up the virtues 
and aspirations of the group. Most elders can be readily recognized 
ina crowd. They have an uprightness of bearing, a sharp, penetrat- 
ing look, an efficiency and directness of action which command at- 
tention and respect. 

It is difficult to explain such concepts as “organization,”’ or 
“community,” to the Molokans as they associate these terms with 
formal government, the rule of which they have traditionally re- 
jected for their own group. They define the various social situations 
which arise in the colony by discussion, by popular opinion and 
group sentiment. The social opinion of the group is expressed 
through gossip, by personal criticism of the younger by the older, 
by appeal to tradition. It is formulated during their social and re- 
ligious gatherings, festivals and conferences and other countless 
spontaneous meetings characteristic of peasant life. ““We have not 
a single newspaper in any of our communities, and we don’t need 
any. News travels faster by word of mouth. And the ‘living word’ 
carries deeper than the printed word.” 

The Molokans have now been in Los Angeles for nearly twenty- 
five years and the first chapter in the history of their urbanization 
can be written. For a long time the group failed to realize that by 
their unwitting choice they had come to the very antipodes of their 
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former life. Village life in Russia had been personal and intimate, 
characterized by economic self-sufficiency and primary group or- 
ganization and control. In America they faced a social-economic 
organization characterized by impersonal, anonymous, secondary 
relationships with an endless variety of strange activities, customs, 
and beliefs. Industry, school attendance, real estate agents, clever 
salesmen, public officials, social reformers, slowly and subtly pene- 
trated the colony, lured their children into the outer world and 
gradually broke down the social isolation and cultural integrity of 
the group. The Spiritual Christians soon found themselves in the 
thick of “American materialism.” They brought with them to 
America a set of social attitudes, values, and psycho-social traits 
which are the result of long-cherished sentiment, of habitual ways 
of action which cannot be discarded readily at will even under the 
most urgent circumstances of life. The whole process of adjustment 
of an immigrant group to American life involves not only an intel- 
lectual understanding of our ways of acting and thinking but it 
most frequently involves an uprooting of old habits, deep-seated 
emotions, and lasting sentiments. A stabilized group of older men 
and women are incapable of such a psychological transformation, 
and necessarily remain aliens. Their children due to the same psy- 
chological limitations cannot establish habits of acting, thinking, 
and feeling which would coincide with those of their elders. Each 
generation has a peculiar set of social experiences which determines 
its conduct habits. Conflict of cultures is a result of such polarity 
of social experience. 

The younger generation of Molokans display the general “cul- 
tural temperament’” of their elders, greatly modified, however, by 
numerous daily contacts with American city life. School, recrea- 
tion, industry, exert their influence at an early age. Life under 
these conditions gradually changes in content and philosophy, and 
the Molokan youth soon becomes the typical cultural hybrid char- 
acteristic of many immigrant groups; that is, he is not fully incor- 
porated into either of the cultures which he represents. 

The Molokan elders, however, due to an ardent desire to main- 

* For an elaboration of this concept see Robert E. Park, “Education in Its Re- 


lation to the Conflict and Fusion of Cultures,” Publications of American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XVII, 1918. 
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tain their traditional life and scheme of social control, have devel- 
oped no mechanisms for dealing effectively with cultural hybridism. 
In an urban environment systematization of life and traditional be- 
havior are cumbersome and highly ineffective. Still that is all the 
older generation understand and hence they are forced to a policy 
of passive resistance and aloofness in the face of the invasion of the 
strange culture. Strongly dominated by religious faith they have 
not developed mechanisms of coercion and persuasion of the young. 
They have appealed to the young to maintain their “glorious past.”’ 
The young people have not responded to the appeal to tradition and 
religious principles. These ideals are now too abstract for these 
city-bred children. Culture is acquired through contact and partici- 
pation, and vicarious experience does not readily and fully trans- 
mit attitudes and values or social reality. The young boys and 
girls among the Molokans have often expressed great curiosity as to 
their history, but the group traditions are fast becoming mere folk 
lore to them. The tales of martyrdom and persecution seem to them 
even too gruesome to repeat. They are affected by the emotional 
tone of the ritual but are greatly embarrassed by the ceremony of 
the “brotherly kiss.” They are imbued with the presence of the 
Holy Ghost but they quit going to church as soon as “the Holy 
Ghost makes them jump.” They consider it humiliating to jump 
and cannot reconcile this behavior with American practices and at- 
titudes. 

Living in social isolation the older generation have never devel- 
oped a system of criticism or reflection upon established custom. 
The young people, however, reflect seriously upon their behavior in 
the light of the reactions of their American neighbors to whose atti- 
tudes they are sensitive. 

You see, my parents read the Bible to me and tell me I must do as it’s 
written. God gave you a mind, why don’t you use it? Why don’t you figure 
out the Bible for yourself? My mother says: “Keep still, child, you are ig- 
norant, you must do as your forefathers did before you.’’ Sure, it’s all right, 
if you’re going back to them old times. But I ain’t going to—in this country 
(a young Molokan man]. 


The factors which assured the family unity of the older genera- 
tion are no longer operative upon the young people. They have de- 
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veloped traits of personal initiative and ingenuity; they have ac- 
quired new skills and aptitudes and feel the need of making their 
own way in the world. Their elders are no longer the only people 
who exert influence upon them. Life is now infinitely more com- 
plex. They are responsive to a variety of institutions and form new 
and well-defined ideas of their duties and responsibilities. Not in- 
frequently the young people are torn between two divergent stand- 
ards. Hence, they become confused. In the conflict between the 
new and the old way of thinking and acting they find little help 
either at home or in the outside world since both the home and the 
larger community prescribe their own code and are indifferent or 
hostile to that of the other. Frequently a new and different mode of 
behavior emerges, subject to neither the old nor the new system of 
control. Some of the young people never make adjustments satis- 
factory to either group; they become demoralized, restless, mobile, 
delinquent. And as the age for marriage increases, as economic in- 
dependence becomes harder to secure, and the insistence on pro- 
longed school training is more strictly enforced, offenses become 
more frequent and more serious in character—their stabilization 
becomes more uncertain. 

The failure of the Molokans to participate in the life and insti- 
tutions of the larger community has resulted in indifference on the 
part of the city government with the result that the section of the 
city occupied by the colony is very poorly serviced, and many signs 
of communal deterioration are in evidence. Health problems, hous- 
ing conditions, policing problems are becoming more and more 
acute in that district. Bootlegging has a strong hold in the commu- 
nity. Factories, warehouses, railroad yards are edging in closer and 
closer converting this residential section into a semi-industrial dis- 
trict. Cheap amusement houses are encroaching upon the puritan- 
ically spirited Molokan inhabitants. A mixture of races—Negroes, 
Mexicans, Armenians—with a variety of dialects and standards of 
living surround the Molokan colony on all sides. Still, the older 
Molokans have heretofore tried to maintain their spiritual brother- 
hood much as if they were in rural Russian isolation, closing their 
eyes, as it were, to everything surrounding them. 

Yet this has proved impossible, for the “spiritual brotherhood,” 
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firm in its stand against Russian bureaucracy, is unable to with- 
stand the influence of the city slum. They have come more recently 
to recognize the problems of their district; they quite properly re- 
gard it as an “infected area.” The behavior of their children in the 
fascinating but bewildering city streets sorely perplexes them. They 
discuss the “degradation of their souls and their shameful, pagan 
conduct.” When the elders get together these problems lead to 
much serious thinking and discussion. Little of practical conse- 
quence results since they have no experience or technique for deal- 
ing with such problems. When the situation becomes extremely 
aggravating they petition the school authorities, the police commis- 
sion, the anti-saloon organizations. But their petitions have little 
effect since they come from a group of aliens, non-voters, “just Rus- 
sians.”’ 

Under such circumstances the young people have discovered 
that it is possible to cross the line from Molokan to American life 
with comparative ease. Already a number have alienated them- 
selves from their native culture and become “American.” A few 
have even intermarried; others hope to do so. 

There is a group of young people, however, who are still in 
large measure subjected to the force of Molokan communal influ- 
ence. They have not yet acquired sufficient intellectual power and 
economic independence to emancipate themselves completely and 
break away from the customs which their parents hold sacred. The 
young people in all stages and periods of life generally show intense 
devotion to home ties. The familial bonds of affection and solidar- 
ity are still generally strong enough to bridge the cultural gap be- 
tween the two generations. And this loyalty of the child to the fam- 
ily wins the parents’ admiration and approval. And as economic 
independence of the younger people grows the parents give them 
greater and greater freedom and reluctantly confess admiration of 
their success in American life. The parents thus make many adjust- 
ments to the demands of their children and unwittingly begin to 
share in the more conventional American life. The process of ad- 
justment to American life necessarily results in varying degrees of 
accommodation and assimilation. But every stage involves a new 
mode of conduct, a new philosophy of life. It is this individualized 
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behavior which disintegrates traditional Molokan organization. 
The older group in Russia was effectively organized to carry on the 
religious struggle. Its very efficacy in maintaining itself against its 
Russian enemies makes it incapable of dealing with the forces 
which disintegrate their social organization in America. They are 
beginning to realize now they are helpless and incapable of assum- 
ing leadership over the younger people. The only escape they can 
suggest is flight from the city. But this “solution” does not appeal 
to the young people, nor indeed to any of the groups who have be- 
come rooted in the economic life of the city and habituated to it. 

The colony at present displays the operation of several diver- 
gent social systems, which can almost be thought of as “constella- 
tions of social forces” superimposed upon or included one within 
another. Conflict is inevitable between the divergent modes of be- 
havior. Unanimity of thought and simplicity of action are breaking 
down. The most dominant characteristics of primary group organi- 
zation are unanimity of thought and simplicity and certainty of ac- 
tion. Yet with the establishment of reflective thinking and the de- 
velopment of new skills, division of labor and of personal initiative, 
systematization of behavior, unanimity, and simplicity are lost. 
And since these peasants lack specific techniques for dealing with 
urban problems traditional leadership functions ineffectively. Indi- 
vidualized behavior arises with the multiplying of social codes. The 
old structure is crumbling and losing its potency and nothing com- 
parable is taking its place. The younger generation have not yet 
come into their own. 


RAYMOND PEARL: THE BIOLOGY OF POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Raymond Pearl’s conclusions on the rate of population growth include the fol- 
lowing: (1) Populations grow according to the same mathematical law that indi- 
viduals follow in the growth of their bodies. (2) Human populations grow according 
to the same law as do experimental populations of lower animals. (3) Rate of fertili- 
ty is negatively correlated with density of population. (4) Birth-rate is negatively 
correlated with wealth. (5) The indirect psychological effects of relative poverty 
express themselves in the sexual activity of human beings and thus affect the birth- 
rate. Against these it should be pointed out that all populations do,not either increase 
or remain stationary, nor, when they grow, do they always follow the curve. Persons 
per acre is hardly acceptable for the measure of the density of cities. Some of Pearl’s 
conclusions need examination by psychologists and economists. 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The growth of population presents fundamental problems for 
students of social science. Its consequences concern statesmen, ad- 
ministrators, and social workers. The World War thrust questions 
concerning the movement and settlement of nations brusquely into 
the focus of public attention. Not since the time of Malthus has so 
much discussion centered about rates of increase, natural resources, 
migration, and birth control. Demography has again become a cor- 
ner stone for theoretical and practical construction. 

The population problem has long engaged the thought of social 
philosophers. Ancient lawgivers and modern reformers have been 
compelled to face the significant fact of shifting peoples. The In- 
dustrial Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars brought acute issues 
of poverty and starvation before the light of European reason. 
Against this background Malthus developed his theory, which ever 
since has tended to divide students into opposing schools of fatal- 
ists and renovators. 

More recently statisticians and biometricians have sought to 
define group trends’ and individual traits that might explain popu- 
lation movements. Experimental biology has been mainly confined 
to work with lower organisms in the laboratory. Plant and animal 
ecology are just beginning to describe the interrelation of living 
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forms in their natural habitat. It is to the biometric school that our 
author’s work belongs. 


II. THE WORK OF RAYMOND PEARL 


After taking his doctorate at Michigan, Pearl studied abroad, 
and later taught in his old university. He was engaged in biological 
research for the State of Maine, and during the war served as stat- 
istician for the United States Food Administration. In 1918 he be- 
came professor of biometrics and statistics in the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University, where he is now 
director of the Institute of Biological Research. Dr. Pearl has pub- 
lished severai monographs upon the heredity and life-history of 
lower animals. These studies have won him international recogni- 
tion and membership in learned societies. 

In The Biology of Population Growth, Pear] states that his in- 
terest in this problem began in 1920 with the examination of 
changes in the ratio between birth- and death-rates as affected by 
the war. This led him, in association with Professor L. J. Reed, to 
attempt a mathematical statement of the law according to which 
population growth occurs. General reasoning concerning the nature 
of this process induced the investigators to adopt an equation which 
had been hit upon before by Verhulst, a Belgian mathematician, 
but the previous use of which was unknown to Pearl and Reed be- 
fore their first article was published. 


Ill. THE LOGISTIC CURVE 


The basis of Pearl’s reasoning is set forth in the following prop- 
ositions: 

1. The habitable area of the earth’s surface, and of its subdivi- 
sions, is limited. Hence 

2. The number of people that can live on any area is finite. 

3. The lower limit of population is zero. 

4. Advancing culture epochs increase possibilities of growth, 
e.g., when machine industry is added to agriculture. 

5. The general shape of the curve of growth is that shown here: 
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Here the y axis measures number of people; and the x axis meas- 
ures periods of time. O is the lower asymptote; 6 is the upper 
asymptote. 

Assuming (a) that the increase in numbers in any given time 
unit is proportional to (6) a fixed amount of subsistence available 
within the area, and (c) the size of the population already attained, 
the acceleration and retardation of growth within a cycle is evident. 

This hypothesis assumes further that “no fundamentally new 
factor or force influencing the rate of population growth different 


Y 


Fic. 1 


from those which have operated during the known historical period 
of this population’s growth shall come into play.”* Consequently, 
Proposition 4 is not here considered. The curve is symmetrical. 
New culture epochs or results of overwhelming catastrophes must 
be represented by other limits and constants. Their resulting trend 
must be fused with that of the preceding cycle, changing its slope 
positively or negatively. 


IV. APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


In the final chapter of The Biology of Population Growth, Pear| 
thus summarizes his conclusions regarding the evidence presented 
to support his views.’ 


First, that populations grow in size according to the same mathematical 
law that individual animals and plants follow in the growth of their bodies in 


* Studies in Human Biology, p. 587. * Pp. 208-9. 
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size. This can be, and has been demonstrated experimentally for populations 
of such relatively simple creatures as the yeast plant and the fruit fly, Drosi- 
phila melanogaster. 

Second, that human populations grow according to the same law as do the 
experimental populations of lower organisms, and in turn as do individual 
plants and animals in body size. This is demonstrated in two ways: first, by 
showing as was done in my former book “Studies in Human Biology,” that in 
a great variety of countries all of the recorded census history which exists is ac- 
curately described by the same general mathematical equation as that which 
describes the growth of experimental populations; second, by bringing forward 
in the present book the case of a human population—the indigenous native 
population of Algeria—which has in the 75 years of its recorded census history 
practically completed a single cycle of growth along the logistic curve. 

Third, that in the case of this native population of Algeria the trends, both 
of the birth rate, which is unaffected by the practice of contraception (birth 
control), and of the death rate, which on the evidence cannot have been signifi- 
cantly affected by the practice of public health measures, have been in recent 
years what would be expected on the mathematical theory of the logistic law of 
population growth, considering the position of this population on its curve at 
the time, and other relevant circumstances. 

At this point it was argued that the results indicated that one of the most 
important problems in connection with population for future research, was 
that of the biological causes influencing the shape of the logistic curve. 

To this problem the latter half of the book is addressed, and it is therein 
shown: 

Fourth, that rate of reproduction or fertility is negatively correlated with 
density of population, in (a) experimental populations of flies, (b) experimen- 
tal populations of hens, and (c) urban populations of human beings. This ar- 
ray of evidence indicates that in the direct and indirect biological effects of 
density of population upon reproduction exists one vera causa for the damping 
off of the growth of population as the upper limit of the logistic curve is ap- 
proached. 

Fifth, that birth rate is negatively correlated with wealth (or positively 
correlated with poverty), and that the differential birth rate on this economic 
base constitutes one of the menacing features of human population growth, 
which, however, can possibly be met in some part by an entirely free dissemi- 
nation of knowledge about birth control. 

Sixth, that the indirect psychological and social effects of relative poverty 
as contrasted with relative wealth express themselves definitely and clearly in 
the sexual activity of human beings, and through sexual activity to birth rates. 


V. CRITIQUE 


Pearl’s studies have given social scientists valuable data and 
stimulating suggestions for work within their own fields. His labo- 
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ratory technique and mathematical ingenuity challenge comparison 
with their loose methods and vague generalizations. The compila- 
tion of facts and the exact analysis shown in the book under con- 
sideration merit commendation. 

Yet scientists cannot accept conclusions based upon observa- 
tions in other fields, and apply them to interpret social data, without 
careful scrutiny. This is particularly true of mathematical formu- 
lae, which are not always understood by those who attempt to use 
them. An equation possesses no virtue beyond that of stating defi- 
nitely relations between its factors. From such statement, conclu- 
sions in similar cases may be derived. Setting up an equation re- 
quires accurate measurement and clear perception of the mutual 
conditioning of its elements. Curve fitting is simply an attempt to 
find a reasonable premise according to which relations between ob- 
served quantities may be explored. When many factors are in- 
volved, there are endless possibilities in approximating a complete 
presentation. 

Applying such general considerations to the logistic curve, we 
must admit that it describes clearly and simply an outstanding 
tendency of biological growth. We cannot accept it, however, as a 
graphic representation of the complete life-cycle of an individual 
organism, of a colony of plants, or of a nation of men. Wasting 
away with age, elimination from original habitat by competing 
forms and wide dispersion from native country are also common 
biological phenomena. The simple growth curve does not consider 
these related manifestations of the pulse of life. 

As a matter of fact, all human populations do not either in- 
crease or remain stationary within their original boundaries. The 
inhabitants of Africa probably decreased about one-third between 
1880 and 1920.* Central Asia, Yucatan, ancient Crete, and modern 
Ireland (1840-49) are familiar examples of dwindling numbers. If 
it be held that such cases reveal exceptional results of disaster, we 
may reply that such disastrous results raise exceptions to the the- 
ory. If the curve merely shows that, when peoples do grow, they 
generally add first little, then a lot, and finally practically nothing 


* Carr-Saunders, art., “Population,” Encyclopedia Britannica, thirteenth edition, 
IIT, 186. 
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to their weight in numbers, it does not tell us much about the nature 
of the process. 

Moreover all social groups do not grow in that way. If seven or 
more census returns for states and cities in this country be consid- 
ered adequate to locate their curves of growth, then some of these 
populations apparently do not conform to the logistic principle. 
For instance, the curve for Virginia breaks downward after 1860, 
due to division of her territory. Wisconsin has maintained a prac- 
tically constant increment since 1840, probably because of a steady 
stream of agricultural immigration. The curve for Omaha shows a 
marked sag in 1900. That for San Francisco bulges upward from 
its base in 1880, and downward in 1900, reversing the logistic. In 
some cases the curves have no well-defined point of flexion, so that 
a parabola describes the data quite accurately.* Professor John H. 
Cover has found that a Gompertz curve (y=abdc’) fits the trend of 
population in twenty-five American states and twenty-eight cities.’ 
Hence from a pragmatic standpoint, as well as from that of pure 
reason, Pearl’s “law of growth” leaves much to be explained. This 
the author admits, and tries to adduce further evidence toward 
solving the problem.®° 

Chapters vi—viii of Pearl’s book present facts and arguments to 
prove the last three steps summarized in the preceding section. To 
the writer, these chapters seem more significant than the others, be- 
cause they are less concerned with biological generalization, and 
deal more trenchantly with human affairs. 

Pearl proves to his own satisfaction that rate of increase dimin- 
ishes with density. This he does by correlating births per thousand 
married women fifteen to forty-four years of age, with persons per 
acre within the limits of 132 American cities. He then finds partial 
correlations of birth-rates with total population, wealth per capita, 
percentage of population aged eighteen to twenty attending school, 
and persons per dwelling. Finally, holding the combined effect 


*See Bowley, Journal Royal! Statistical Society (1925), pp. 76-80. 


* Communicated to the writer through the courtesy of Professor Cover. 


* Biology of Population Growth, pp. 125-30. 
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of these last four variables constant, he arrives at a net coefficient 
of inverse relation between births and density represented by 
34.PWSD == This seems rather tenuous. 

In making these calculations, Pearl uses as a measure of den- 
sity persons per acre, which has doubtful significance especially in 
large cities.’ Persons per room is a more accurate criterion.’ More- 
over Pearl finds that the correlation of birth-rate with wealth per 
capita (rgw= —0.381+0.050) and with percentage of persons 
eighteen to twenty inschool (rg;== —0.351+0.051) is closer than 
that of either wealth or schooling with density. This suggests that 
social conditions may be more important for human beings than 
mere physical proximity. 

The chapter on differential birth-rate virtually establishes such 
inference. There is a clear negative correlation between birth-rate 
and per capita value of wealth in twenty-four states, when their 
populations are held constant —0.615+0.086).° This 
certainly implies more than crowding as a condition of diminishing 
fertility among wealthier people. We are told that the latter have a 
more comfortable environment.* It is the cramped poor of the city 
who breed most rapidly. What, then, is the meaning of “density”’? 
Perhaps the term has psychological connotation. 

The chapter on human behavior and the birth-rate justifies this 
suspicion. Farmers were discovered to be sexually more active than 
merchants, and the latter surpassed professional men.*® The size of 
families in these three occupational groups follows the same order.” 
Hence it is inferred that male ardor is reflected in female prolif- 
icacy. In brief, birth-rate is indicated as a function of marital per- 
sistence. Neo-Malthusians may question this relation; but there 
seems to be some connection between the two quantities. 

But why are some husbands so “athletic”? Pearl says it is be- 
cause their mental resources are limited.** Sexual activity tends to 


* See Stevenson, Journal Royal Statistical Society (1925), pp. 67 ff. 

* Loc. cit., p. 161. 

* Ibid., p. 163. ™ Loc. cit., pp. 204) 206. 
* Ibid., p. 202. * Ibid., pp. 202-4. 
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diminish as intellectual horizons widen in the more liberal voca- 
tions. We are told further that occupation and wealth are positively 
related in this broadening outlook. Hence a hard job implies a large 
family living upon a slender income. These statements may be true; 
but the degree of their cogency merits examination by psychologists 
and economists. Biometrics can hardly prove them. Pearl pins his 
faith upon birth-control information for the ignorant.** 


* Ibid., pp. 176-77. 
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LOCAL AUTONOMY IN RUSSIAN VILLAGE LIFE 
UNDER THE SOVIETS’ 


KARL BORDERS 
Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Russian life under the Tsars was a combination of democratic local government 
in the village commune and the most autocratic central government. In the days of 
serfdom the landlord and government dealt with the often remote commune as a 
unit. With the coming of emancipation a form of local government was instituted 
known as the Zemstvo, the peasants forming a sort of electoral college whose depu- 
ties selected district representatives from candidates proffered by the provincial gov- 
ernor. The October Revolution found the villages taking over the estates of the 
landlords, the land theoretically belonging to the state and being divided impartially 
by a local committee. The pyramidal structure of the Soviet state rests upon the 
peasant and worker but not equally. Suffrage is extended to every village worker 
over eighteen with few exceptions. Elections for representatives are held once a year; 
the slate is prepared by the party nucleus. Elections are very informal. The council 
elects delegates to the county soviet, and that body in turn to the state soviet, and 
so on to Moscow. The local group divides itself into commissions to deal with the vil- 
lage affairs. Informality holds in matters of the court, justice in local affairs moves 
considerately, and there are no subtleties of law. The center of the cultural and so- 
cial activities of the village is the “People’s House,” and practically every village 
boasts its public playground and football field. These social leavens have been set 
to work in the remotest villages. All village activities are based on local autonomy, 
but party members from the city volunteer to live in the villages and are expected to 
participate in all village affairs. 


Every student of Russian life and institutions under the Tsars, 
whether Russian or foreign, was forcibly struck by the apparent 
anomaly of the existence of the utmost democratic local govern- 
ment in the village commune in the midst of the most perfectly au- 
tocratic central government. Wallace, a British traveler, writing in 
1875, devotes pages to this astounding phenomenon as he witnessed 
it in the activities of the village mir. Stepniak, a prominent Russian 
nihilist, writing ten years later, finds in this far-flung ancient in- 
stinct for local autonomy evidence against the popular idea that 
Russians are constitutionally adapted for despotism. Lenin was al- 
ways a defender of the villager against his more doctrinaire com- 
patriots and insisted that even the Bolsheviki had much to learn 


from them. 
The physical characteristics of the Russian village have much 


* Paper read at meeting of National Community Center Association, Chicago, 
December, 1928. 
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to do with its social and political nature. The isolated farm such as 
is common in the United States is even today rare in Russia. The 
peasant lives in compact settlements with courtyards set side by 
side along the central artery of a broad main street. The population 
may vary from one hundred to ten thousand. The village may be 
set in the middle of the steppe or immured in the woodlands of the 
north. But its inhabitants are nine-tenths or more engaged in the 
actual cultivation of the soil, going often as far as ten or fifteen 
miles to their fields. 

In the days of serfdom, two generations ago, this was a conven- 
ient unit for the mobilization of laborers. Both the landlord and the 
government dealt with the commune, as the village body was called, 
and not with the individual. The village was often remote. Roads 
in Russia are invariably bad. Both government and landlord 
worked principally by absentee treatment through the unspeakable 
mediation of small officials whose chief business was the collection 
of taxes and rents. Both were levied, not upon individuals, but 
upon the commune. The division of these burdens within the group, 
as well as most of the minor details concerning the lives and affairs 
of the villagers, was left to the commune. 

In this way centuries of experience in simple local autonomy 
grew up within and alongside the remote and legendary offices of 
the Tsar. 

With the coming of emancipation a form of local government 
was instituted known as the Zemstvo. Here again the peasants of 
the village commune did not participate directly as electors, but 
formed a sort of electoral college whose deputies selected district 
representatives from candidates proffered by the provincial gov- 
ernor. The “land captains,” introduced in later years, exercised 
even more intimate autocratic powers than were present under the 
old system. So that, coupled with the excessive redemption taxes 
paid for their land, their new “freedom” was purchased at a doubt- 
ful bargain. 

The Zemstvo, however, did draw to its services thousands of 
the more liberal and progressive men of Russia and so far as per- 
mitted by the autocracy undertook to serve the village. Through it 
schools, hospitals, public improvements, and modern agricultural 
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methods made considerable headway, and, what is more, at least a 
few peasants received further training in representative govern- 
ment and the management of public affairs. 

The October Revolution found the villages already taking over 
the estates deserted by the landlords or disposing of the landlords 
who remained, and dividing the land which they had always regard- 
ed as their own among themselves through the simple devices of 
communal justice. In the beginning, the Boisheviki did little more 
than give official sanction to this process, and the agrarian laws 
finally adopted were those which were in essential accord with the 
wishes of the peasants and long ago formulated by the Social Dem- 
ocrats. 

Land today theoretically belongs to the state. The available 
fields of the village are divided by a local committee with utter im- 
partiality among all the villagers who wish to till it on the basis of 
the number of members in the family. It remains to all practical 
purposes the property of this family so long as it is cultivated by 
them. The old idea of the communal land has thus carried over. 

True, there is an energetic penetration of the village under way 
by the Communists, but since the almost calamitous grain requisi- 
tions of the military days, this has been a quiet and peaceful pene- 
tration. Again, the masters have changed, the village pursues the 
autonomous tenor of its way. 

The general pyramidal structure of the Soviet state is too well 
known to require elaboration in this article. Its bases rest in 
avowed class principle upon the peasant and worker. But they do 
not rest equally even yet. Communism is a proletarian product and 
the electoral power in the grand summary is so weighted as to give 
the vote of the city worker about three times the weight of that of 
the villager by the time its effect has been felt in the higher branch- 
es of government. This distinction, however, is not in the least ap- 
parent in the village. A village election today is well-nigh as simple 
as a gathering of the mir a century ago. Suffrage is extended to 
every village worker over eighteen, men and women alike with a 
few notable exceptions. The disfranchised are excluded frankly on 
a Class basis and include clergy, old members of the Tsars police, 
private merchants, and employers of more than three hired work- 
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men—a total of not more than 1 per cent of those of voting age. 
The communist group of a village of three thousand in which I lived 
numbered only fifteen. Elections are held once a year, usually in 
the early winter. Long before the day set, a vigorous campaign was 
undertaken by every means of publicity, poster, speech, and news- 
paper to get out the vote. For the Communists have found the dan- 
ger in the village to be not in peasant opposition but peasant indif- 
ference. The little party nucleus, well disciplined and instructed, 
has, of course, been busy in the preparation of a slate, like every 
good political party, in the case of the village not so much to elect a 
Communist ticket as to see that those generally favorable to the 
government were elected to the village soviet. The local battle is 
again narrowed to class lines with an avowed purpose of saving the 
soviet from the dominance of the “kulak” as the comparatively rich 
peasant is called. 

Finally, on a winter afternoon the electorate of our village as- 
sembled in the open courtyard of the soviet headquarters. Even we 
Americans were entitled to vote since social and economic status are 
the basis of suffrage rather than any formal citizenship. Blocks 
were visibly present, the few women in a group, the kulaks in a 
group, the poor and horseless in a group. The party had prepared a 
list of forty candidates from which they proposed that our thirty 
members of the soviet be chosen. But when this list was presented, 
the electors said almost unanimously that they would have none of 
the list, but would nominate and elect their own candidates. This 
we proceeded to do in very direct fashion. Names were suggested 
from the floor—or ground, literally—until all were satisfied that 
enough candidates were before the group. Voting was then done by 
raising the hand, as has been done for centuries. Discussion of can- 
didates was free and outspoken. I recall that one name at once 
provoked a storm of protest. The candidate, they said, had been on 
the school board and had been expected to build a stove and didn't. 
Also, he could not be trusted with money. He was quickly defeated. 
One of those named was not well known and was asked to mount to 
the porch that they might look him over. The greybeards shook 
their heads and said he was too young. They wanted older men of 
more wisdom. And so on through the cold afternoon while we 
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stamped our feet and wriggled our hands to keep warm, the patient 
and good-natured chairman guided the deliberation while every 
man had his say until the thirty had been chosen. Six of them were 
party members, three were women whom the men in smiling con- 
descension had given a place for the first time. 

According to the system, this council then elected delegates to 
the county soviet, and that body in turn to the state soviet, and so 
on to Moscow. The local group divides itself into commissions to 
deal with the schools, the taxes, land distribution, and public works, 
leaving much latitude to the individuals in the choice of commis- 
sions according to their interests. A revision committee is chosen 
at the time of general election by direct vote. The council elects its 
own president who, with a secretary and two clerks, did the routine 
work in our village. The soviet meets regularly twice a month with 
the ad interim business done by a small executive committee. In 
the consideration of larger village projects, such as the building of 
a new school or the levying of special taxes for local needs, the en- 
tire electorate may be and often is reassembled. Only the four offi- 
cials mentioned a moment ago receive salaries. 

Taxes are still, as always, the most acute point at which the vil- 
lage meets the central government. Immediately upon the normali- 
zation of government in 1920, village taxes were levied in a single 
agricultural tax, which might at present be called an income tax. 
The local tax commission sits frequently and keeps minute tab on 
the probable crop returns of the community. These are relayed 
through the larger units and form the basis along with city re- 
sources of the annual budget. The tax allotment then returns by 
the same route to the village where it is flexibly applied to the indi- 
vidual families. About 15 per cent of all the peasants of Russia are 
entirely exempted from tax. These are the poorest farmers without 
horses or cattle. The principal burden is consciously laid on the so- 
called rich-peasant. The whole local process is marked by an in- 
timacy and simplicity which is only possible in a compact commu- 
nity where few secrets are hid from the eyes of always interested 
neighbours. Thus local politics become as Lenin would have all 
politics be, on a larger scale, the daily administration of the prac- 
tical affairs of village housekeeping. 
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This same informality is consciously carried over into the ac- 
tivities of the restrictive agents of government, the courts, jails, and 
police. The policeman is the only uniformed official of the village 
but even buttons and red epaulets serve poorly to disguise the peas- 
ant beneath who must rely on persuasion and fair play rather than 
old-time bullying. Justice in local affairs moves considerately. For 
example, the secretary of the local trade union was caught default- 
ing with monies of his organization. The police came to arrest him 
and found him acting as stage manager for a play about to be pro- 
duced. He pleaded that he was indispensable and was supported by 
his fellow-dramatists. The result was that he was left at large until 
the play was over. Another young man jailed for drunkenness 
broke the none too secure door when he sobered up, and went back 
to his tractor. When the law pursued him he pleaded that he simply 
couldn’t leave the tractor in plowing season. So the law let the sen- 
tence wait while the plowing was done. In certain sections peasants 
take turns at acting jailer to remove all fear and suspicion of what 
goes on in these ancient citadels of horror. 

The court itself as it moves to the village with the circuit judge 
again acts entirely without pomp and ceremony, though it be cloth- 
ed in a certain simple dignity. The villagers taken in alphabetical 
order and serving for a week sit behind the red-draped table and 
act as coadjutors with the official judge. Before them pass the sim- 
ple disputes of the village, from that over a breach in the garden 
wall to the uncertain paternity of a new citizen of Soviet Russia. 
There are no subtleties of the law, but a simple effort to get at the 
facts and a sentence designed to reform the offender and give jus- 
tice to the offended rather than to punish and appease the law. The 
accused may speak for himself, use the counsel offered by the court, 
or hire his own counsel. The judge uses his opportunity, not alone 
to speak to the principals at the trial but to instruct and exhort the 
villagers who always gather in large numbers to hear the trials. 

But the local social activities by no means end with these official 
functions of the village. The Communist régime has set in motion 
a whole series of voluntary co-operative enterprises. The consum- 
ers and producers co-operative societies, already strong before the 
revolution, have been revived and are growing vigorously, including 
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in their membership more than 25 per cent of the entire population 
of the country. These afford excellent practice in communal admin- 
istration, to say nothing of the material benefits derived by the 
members. And to these have been added the extremely interesting 
and significant agricultural collective enterprises built around the 
co-operative ownership of the tractor and other heavy machinery. 
This movement involves the exploitation of large contiguous tracts 
of land and often leads to groups of families leaving the larger vil- 
lage to settle on their land, thus stimulating a form of land cultiva- 
tion that may have immense meaning for the whole future of the 
village. It is as yet in its infancy with but 20,000 such groups in all 
Russia, but it will certainly grow as and if it proves demonstrably 
successful, particularly among the poorer peasants. 

The Bolshevik régime has likewise extended a new social fac- 
tor in the unionization of farm hands for the purpose of guarding 
the interests of the laborers against their “kulak” employers or 
even the state farms which employ comparatively large numbers of 
workers in many communities. Here again experience is provided 
in local self-government and simple administration. 

The center of the cultural and social activities of the village is 
the ““Narodni Dom” or “People’s House,” which we would call our 
social center. Usually the largest house of the village has been com- 
mandeered for this purpose, perhaps the home of the old landlord. 
In the largest hall of this building the judge will hold court, Lenin’s 
day will be celebrated, or the first of May, or International Wom- 
an’s Day, the weekly movie will be shown if the village affords the 
entertainment. Certainly frequent local talent dramatic produc- 
tions will be staged here. In another room a library and reading- 
room is housed where on stated occasions newspapers will be read 
aloud for the sake of the illiterate. Evening classes are offered for 
the “liquidation of illiteracy.” If there is ample room the Young 
Pioneers, the Boy and Girl Scouts of Russia, will gather to learn 
woodcraft and Communism. The young Communists will have 
their center here or in private rooms in the village. 

In addition to this house practically every village boasts its 
public playground and football field. Soccer, particularly, has been 
adopted since the revolution, vocabulary and all, and may be heard 
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resounding on a Saturday or Sunday holiday across the whole vast 
plain of Russia. 

Nor are these activities confined to the larger villages. It is one 
of the marvels of Bolshevik thoroughness that these social leavens 
have been set to work in the remotest villages where, of course, they 
operate with varying success. 

I have tried to point out that all the village activities are built 
on an ancient base of local autonomy whose spirit has been honored 
by the new dictatorship. But I have also suggested that party in- 
filtration is quietly practiced. In the beginning party members 
from the city were commandeered to go to the village where places 
were found for them in the clerical posts of the Soviets, in the co- 
operatives, or in the unions. This proved to be often a poor policy 
since the commandeered man frequently knew little of the village 
or had little interest in its affairs. The plan now calls for volunteers 
for this service. Once in the village the little “nucleus” is expected 
to make a place for itself by active participation in all the social and 
political undertakings of the community. They are not thrust down 
the unwilling throats of the villagers, though even yet I have heard 
such officials characterized at first as being sent to them “in an en- 
velope” and suspiciously received until they have made a useful 
place for themselves. 

One of the most interesting meetings I attended in our village 
was a periodic “party cleansing.” The affair was conducted as a 
sort of open meeting of the party with visiting inspectors from the 
district headquarters. It reminded me of nothing more than an old- 
fashioned revival. The members were exhorted to remember that 
they were the cynosure of all village eyes. They were expected to 
take the lead in the village in all good works and to let their person- 
al lives be above censure. At the close of the meeting any villager 
present was invited to censure the activities of the government of 
the local party group, the Young Communists, or any individual 
members. Some words of condemnation were outspoken. Others 
were invited and given in private. The result was the expulsion of 
one of the local fifteen for excessive drunkenness. 

One picture out of the old Russia remains to mar this pastoral 
scene of rural autonomy. The state police, or “Gay Pay Oo,” is 
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called in on all cases purporting to be crimes against the state, and 
I have within the last year and a half seen weeping families at the 
train bidding farewell to sons and fathers sent for secret reasons 
for periods of banishment to other districts. These incursions, how- 
ever, are infrequent in the rural districts where even suspected anti- 
government activities are rare. For the most part the peasant con- 
tents himself with open growlings at the taxes, poor Soviet officials, 
and the dearth of manufactured articles. Far from being sup- 
pressed, these criticisms are encouraged and every village is ex- 
pected to have its ““workers’ correspondent” to the greatest news- 
papers to act as mouthpieces for the dissatisfaction of the village. 

The promotion of all these local participations is a strange 
activity for a dictatorship unless it feels that its power will be 
strengthened by an enlightened understanding and an increasing 
participation of the village in the larger affairs of state. For, how- 
ever tinctured with propaganda all these activities, one soon dis- 
covers that at work beneath the sleepy outward inertia of the vil- 
lage may be an enlarged view of the world, and added capabilities 
of self-government are sure to ensue. 


CONTAGIOUS BIAS IN THE INTERVIEW 


A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 
STUART A. RICE 


University of Pennsylvania 
ABSTRACT 


An inquiry in which twelve investigators interviewed unselected series of ap- 
plicants disclosed a transfer of investigators’ individual bias to applicants, and a 
corresponding distortion in replies given by the latter to scheduled questions. 


The method of the interview has come to have a recognized 
place in social research, particularly with reference to case-studies, 
although its fundamental importance in the collection of many 
quantitative data is often overlooked. Such data as those of the 
United States Census Bureau, for example, rest ultimately upon 
information communicated by informants to interviewers. Now the 
possibility, nay the certainty, of bias, or selective interests, in the 
minds of both persons involved in this process may be assumed. It 
is overcome in part by the preparation of specific schedules, and in 
some cases by specific formulas concerning the manner of putting 
queries to the interviewed. It is universally recognized, in particu- 
lar, that “leading” questions must be avoided. Moreover, when a 
considerable number of informants are uniformly involved, it is 
often legitimately assumed that the influences upon the data at- 
tributable to bias in these informants will in large measure cancel 
out. If the bias of the interviewer is allowed expression, on the oth- 
er hand, a constant distorting factor in the data will result. It is 
important for the interviewer to preserve impartiality in order to 
serve as an “objective” medium through which the information in 
the minds of the interviewed may be elicited and put in shape for 
inference or tabulation. 

The possibility that the interviewer, however impartial in in- 
tent, may bias not merely the selection or the recording of the in- 
formation in the minds of the interviewed, but the substance of that 
information itself, seems always present unless the conditions of 
the interview are rigidly controlled. An illustration of such an oc- 
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currence which is exceptionally clear because expressed in quantita- 
tive form was presented to the writer some years ago, and has hith- 
erto been cited by him in general terms. The data relating to it, 
however, have never hitherto been published. They have just come 
to light among some old papers, and their reproduction seems not 
without present interest. 

In 1914, under the direction of the Commissioner of Public 
Charities newly appointed by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, a study 
of the physical, mental, and social characteristics of some 2,000 
consecutive homeless applicants was made at the New York Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House.* 

A corps of twelve skilled investigators was assembled from 
among the male staffs of several social agencies. Each applicant 
was separately interviewed by one of these investigators, interviews 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. The assignment of appli- 
cants to interviewers was wholly without selection. A four-page 
schedule, comprising questions relating to the social and industrial 
history, was filled out in the case of each applicant.” 

In a subsequent review of these schedules, the present writer 
was struck by the presence of certain uniform types of answers in 
the case of men interviewed by certain investigators. For example, 
the schedule provided for a statement of the applicant’s own ex- 
planation of his destitution and of the investigator’s explanations, 
both major and minor.* The replies under these headings were 
tabulated for two investigators who may be termed A and B, and 
for two types of explanations which were termed “liquor” and “in- 
dustrial.” The first requires no interpretation. Under the second 


* The only published account of this investigation is contained in The Men We 
Lodge: A Report to the Hon. John A. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Public Chari- 
ties, City of New York, prepared by Robert Bertrand Brown, and published by the 
Advisory Social Service Committee of. the Municipal Lodging House, John B. An- 
drews, Chairman, September, 1915. This is a pamphlet of 42 pages. It does not, 
however, contain reference to the topic discussed in the present note. 

* Other staffs of investigators were organized to procure medical and mental 
data, and correspondence was conducted with former employers, relatives or friends, 
first as a check upon the data and, second, to test the possibilities of procuring as- 
sistance from these sources with respect to the applicants’ present needs. 

* These questions were undeniably futile or worse, but to them we owe the 
interesting result here described. 
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were grouped all replies that explained the applicant’s dependency 
in terms of some industrial situation for which he was not individu- 
ally responsible, such as “lay-off,” “seasonal work,” “shut down of 
plant where employed,” and so forth. The explanations of the two 
investigators may be summarized as shown in Table I.* 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Major PERCENTAGE OF MINOR | PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS 
Causes Given As Causes GIVEN As tn Wuicu One Factor Was 


INVESTIGATOR 


Liquor | Industrial Liquor Industrial Liquor | Industrial 


6 16 22 78 29 
2 15 34 37 73 


That is, while A saw the major or minor effects of the. use of 
alcohol in 78 per cent of the men before him, B saw these effects 
in the case of but 37 per cent. While B ascribed dependency to 
non-personal, industrial causes in the case of 73 per cent, A dis- 
cerned these factors in the case of but 29 per cent. After the tabu- 
lation had been made, inquiry disclosed that A was an ardent 


TABLE II 


+ Percentage Ascribing 
Men Interviewed By | Percentage Ascribing | “Their Own Depend- 
Investigator ency to Liquor ency ——— 


34 42.5 
II 60 


believer in prohibition while B was regarded by his associates as a 
socialist. 

The result disclosed by tabulation was not surprising in view 
of the ascertained prejudices of the interviewers. The question, in 
fact, called for precisely what was obtained, i.e., the judgments 
(bias) of the investigators with respect to questions not susceptible 
of objective determination, and upon which both felt deeply. But 

* The data that I have found give percentages only, without the numbers upon 
which they were based. It is obvious, however, that each investigator interviewed a 


sufficiently large number of applicants to provide a fair sample of the latter. A 
period of several hours each evening for several weeks was devoted to the work. 
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the point of particular interest is that this bias was in both cases 
communicated, no doubt unconsciously, to the interviewed, and ap- 
peared in their own answers. This fact appears in Table II. 

That is, A, the prohibitionist, was informed by the men he in- 
terviewed that their downfall was due to drink in more than three 
times as many instances, relatively, as was B. The latter, a social- 
ist, was given “industrial” explanations of their misfortunes by half 
again as many men as gave this type of explanation to A. 

While these appeared to be the extreme instances in the two 
directions given, other tabulations supported the same general con- 
clusion, namely, that the) bias in the mind of the interviewer was 
communicated by some process of suggestion to the mind of the 
interviewed, and was there reproduced in response to questioning 
by the latter. The moral as to the need in any given inquiry of a 
controlled interviewing technique scarcely needs to be mentioned. 
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VAGRANCY AND BEGGING 
J. L. GILLIN 


University of Wisconsin 
ABSTRACT 


Beggars are a phenomenon of civilized society. Early substitutes for charity 
were slavery, remarriage, prostitution, clientage and vassalage. Social conditions giv- 
ing rise to beggary and vagrancy.—Outlawry, economic and social disorganization 
due to changes in the economic order or political stability, breakdown of agriculture, 
religious ideals and practices, the Crusades, migrations, decay of feudalism, a plague 
or famine, all give rise to begging. Regulation of vagrancy and begging —English 
methods were at first repressive, then after repeated failures charitable methods were 
tried. Finally in England and on the Continent labor colonies were tried, at first 
under private and then under public auspices. The Belgian and Swiss colonies are 
the best in Europe. 


Early human societies had no beggars. Begging is a phenom- 
enon of civil, not of savage, societies. So long as men lived in 
blood-bound small groups the nearest analogue to begging was the 
hospitality asked for by travelers away from their groups, or kin- 
wrecked men. 

Moreover, even in early civil societies there were numerous 
substitutes for charity. Polygyny itself provided for many who in 
later times would have been beggars. The Code of Hammurabi (ca. 
2200 B.C.) provided that a woman left behind by a soldier called to 
service could marry another man, provided her husband had not 
left her abundantly supplied with the necessities of life for herself 
and her children. 

Prostitution likewise is a very ancient method of making a liv- 
ing (Gen. 38:16, 17). Slavery served as a means whereby depend- 
ents were cared for. Later in Rome and in medieval Europe client- 
age and vassalage provided means for the care of those who could 
not care for themselves. Hunchbacks, crippled and “queer” people 
often found a place in the entourage of a feudal lord. In all these 
ways begging was prevented. 

Something of the conditions out of which later grew begging 
may be seen in the outlawry of David in the early days of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Israel under Saul. David had fled from 
the insane jealousy of Saul to the wilderness. To him had gathered 
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themselves runaway slaves and other fugitives. They lived as they 
could. David sent two young men of his band to Nabal, a prosper- 
ous shepherd, and asked him to make them a gift on the plea that 
although his shepherds had not been robbed, “Wherefore let the 
young men find favor in thine eyes; for we come in a good day; 
give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thy hand unto thy servants 
and to thy son David” (I Samuel, chapter 25). Repetitions of this 
plea were heard many times in medieval Europe. 

Begging seems to characterize periods of social and economic 
disorganization. There is no record of begging in Israel until after 
the growing commercial activity had disturbed the old pastoral and 
agricultural economy of the nation in the eighth century B.c. For 
another two or three centuries efforts were made to prevent distress 
by providing for gleaners in the fields and vineyards. Only in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and other late Hebrew writings do we see the 
conditions which produce the beggar. In the New Testament pic- 
ture of social life, the blind, lame, and leprous beggar is clearly on 
the scene. 

In Rome there seem to be few or no beggars until the foreign 
wars have broken the landed proprietor from the land and sent him 
in hordes to the city. There without work and demoralized by idle- 
ness he became a beggar by the “corn and games” of the politicians. 
With the increasing disorganization of the decaying empire the 
numbers grew. 

Into the midst of that slowly decaying society entered the 
Christian churches with a “gospel of love and charity.” The early 
Christian churches cared for their own poor, but took great pains to 
prevent pauperization. However, there grew up in the course of 
time the theory of the religious merit of almsgiving. Charity be- 
came a means of securing forgiveness of sin to the giver, a means of 
grace. Almsgiving, no longer the means primarily of helping a fel- 
low-man in need, became fundamentally a method of washing away 
one’s sins, 

With the rise of monasticism in Christendom the religious basis 
of begging in the cleansing grace of charity was completed in the 
theory that those were of superior sanctity who forsook all their 
worldly possessions and depended entirely upon the charity of 
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God’s people. Thus, the religious basis of beggary had its roots 
deep in man’s desire to free himself from sin by giving to a beggar, 
and on the other hand got its justification from the desire to attain 
salvation by becoming a beggar. From both points of view religion 
sanctified begging. The organization of the orders of mendicant 
friars was the logical outcome of the theories traced above. The 
widespread presence of the friars symbolized the theory in living 
flesh and blood. Beggary became a holy occupation. While the 
church officially never ceased its efforts to discourage imposture 
and pauperization, its machinery to do so by no means equaled in 
efficiency the impetus of its religious theories which favored beg- 
gary. 

Moreover, secular events created beggars. Picture the dis- 
turbed political, economic, and social changes from the Crusades to 
the present day. During the nation-making period in Europe how 
many wars swept over different parts of Europe. With the discov- 
ery of America and the subsequent overseas expansion what eco- 
nomic changes upset the more or less stable relationships on feudal 
manors and in trading centers. The old feudal bonds were dissolv- 
ing. In the fourteenth century the Black Death disrupted the whole 
economic and social structure. The sheep inclosures drove from the 
land thousands of workers. The Industrial Revolution sent thou- 
sands of hand spinners and weavers to the road. Similar economic 
and social disturbances in every land dislocated people from their 
jobs and sent them upon the roads and streets, driven at last to beg 
their bread. 

If one glances at India he sees other factors at work in produc- 
ing beggars. From time immemorial tide after tide of migrating 
peoples has swept into India by land and sea. The great Indian and 
Mogul empires, which for a few years or centuries gave compara- 
tive peace to the land, broke up. Change, however slow, has char- 
acterized that land too in the long centuries of its history. More- 
over, its religions place a religious value upon the beggar and upon 
him who contributes. Holy beggars have infested every temple and 
shrine from time immemorial. Overpopulation, poor resources, and 
undeveloped industrial methods have reduced the standard of liv- 
ing to a subsistence level even in good times, to starvation in bad. 
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Historically the beggar became a problem which excited public 
attention in the Western world just after the Black Death in Eng- 
land in 1348. From that time on laws appear intended to suppress 
begging. Different classes of people are mentioned in these laws. 
People left their places after the Black Death and wandered from 
place to place in search of the better wages to be had by reason of 
the shortage of workers. The Statute of Laborers promulgated by 
Edward III and his Council in 1349 and enacted by Parliament un- 
der Richard II in 1378 has this striking regulation. “And because 
many sound beggars do refuse to labour so long as they can live by 
begging alms, giving themselves up to idleness and sins, and, at 
times, to robbery and other crimes—let no one, under the aforesaid 
punishment of imprisonment presume, under the colour of piety or 
alms, to give anything to such as can very well labour, or to cherish 
them in their sloth,—so that thus they may be compelled to labour 
for the necessaries of life.” 

In 1359 the authorities of London issued a proclamation against 
the country laborers who flocked to the city commanding that they 
leave the city on pain of being put in the stocks. Various methods 
were taken to induce able-bodied beggars to work, the severity of 
their treatment increasing and diminishing according to the num- 
bers to be dealt with. From the time of Edward III to Henry VIII 
the legislation was increasingly severe against, “sturdy beggars,” 
but all of these measures were mild compared with the Draconian 
severity of a law of Edward VI. The latter provided that any vaga- 
bond may be taken up by anyone who has offered him work and 
been refused, brought before two justices, who were to mark him 
with a hot iron on the breast with the letter V (vagabond) and 
hand him over to the person presenting him as a slave for two 
years. If he ran away, he was to be branded on the forehead or ball 
of the cheek with the letter S. If he ran away a second time, he was 
to suffer death as a felon. With some exceptions as to the branding 
this law applied to vagabond clerics and to infant beggars. Various 
other severe punishments were tried from time to time, such as 
whipping, placing in the stocks, burning the gristle of the ear and 
banishment overseas. Finally the great Poor Law of Elizabeth 
(1603) provided that able-bodied vagrants were to be sent to a 
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workhouse and there provided work. Those who would not work 
were to be sent to the galleys, banished, or executed as felons. 

In England, which followed rather closely the experiments on 
the Continent, the impotent poor were permitted to beg, frequently 
being given a license. Occasionally the license provided that they 
beg outside the city. 

In all cases in the early days with these experiments if a beggar 
did not have a settlement in the place where he was apprehended, 
he was sent back to the place where he said he resided, the early 
method of passing on. 

The begging scholar was a familiar phenomenon after the rise 
of the universities. With the increasing numbers of scholars, and 
with the growth of those who pretended to be traveling musicians, 
playwrights, minstrels, bearwards, and collectors for institutions, 
and with the failure of all measures tried, the workhouse and the 
house of correction came in and are the main resource in England 
at the present time. 

In general there are five classes of beggars. (1) Gypsies. These 
appear to have attracted notice in Europe first in the late Middle 
Ages. They had become so conspicuous among the beggars that by 
the time of Elizabeth (39 Eliz. c. 4, 1597-98) they are mentioned 
in the laws. They are dealt with severely like sturdy vagabonds. 
(2) The sturdy beggar seems not to have been much of a problem 
until the breakdown of the usual feudal arrangements which comes 
to attention in England first following the Black Death. With the 
growing freedom of movement consequent upon the displacement 
of the feudal manor by commercial towns, all kinds of fakers wan- 
dered over England and the Continent using some craft or game as 
a cloak for begging and roguery. Palmists, physiognomists, for- 
tune tellers, collectors for hospitals, fencers, minstrels, and players 
of interludes swelled the flood of vagrants wandering from place to 
place. (3) Impotent beggars as such get no attention until the se- 
vere laws against the sturdy beggar had shown people that there 
were many beggars who were unable to work for a living. This class 
had always begged and the sympathies of the people were with 
them. As soon as the difficulties in connection with giving licenses 
to beg to these persons appeared because of the tendency of sturdy 
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beggars to feign weakness or sickness or a crippled condition, first 
the cities and then the nation began to take measures to care for 
them in more humane ways. (4) The Mendicant Friars from the 
thirteenth century on wandered over Europe and habituated people 
to their begging. Evils in connection with them did not appear until 
again the work-shy vagrant found it convenient to pose as a Mendi- 
cant. With the disestablishment of the monasteries in England, 
large numbers of monks and nuns were turned loose on the commu- 
nities. (5) In addition to these classes of beggars there were bands 
of roving persons consisting sometimes of ex-soldiers discharged 
from the armies, sometimes of serving men who had left their mas- 
ters, who on occasion begged but were more likely to be bands of 
thieves, highwaymen, and robbers. Moreover, it was easy to gravi- 
tate from a sturdy beggar seeking employment in the beginning to 
these bands of criminal violence. 

With the reform of the English Poor Law in 1834 no provision 
was made for the care of the vagrant. The law against vagrants of 
1824 was supposed to govern. However, the vagrant was soon 
knocking at the door of the workhouse. Since the keeper had no 
means of telling whether the applicant was a beggar or not he was 
cared for. The Central Authority soon had to make rules for his 
care. Thus arose the casual ward of the English workhouse. Al- 
ways ineffectual in later years every report has condemned it. 

Finally at first under private auspices and later under munici- 
pal authority labor colonies were established after the example of 
some of the Continental countries. Great Britain now has four 
such colonies, one at Hadleigh under the Salvation Army, one at 
Lingfield under the Christian Social Service Union, one at Holles- 
ley Bay for the unemployed of London established in 1905 and a 
fourth at Laindon maintained by the Board of Guardians of Poplar. 

On the Continent a similar course of experiments were carried 
on. As early as 1531 Emperor Charles V, probably inspired by the 
Spaniard Vives, published a long edict in the Netherlands against 
vagrancy in which it was declared that the trade of begging cre- 
ated idleness and led to bad courses. Therefore none were to be 
permitted to beg under pain of imprisonment and whipping except 
mendicant friars and pilgrims, and people who had suffered by war, 
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fire, and floods; balers and rogues were to be compelled to work. 
(State of the Poor, Vol. I, footnote p. 83.) Repressive methods al- 
ternated with charitable procedure, but without decisive results all 
over Western Europe until the opening of the nineteenth century. 

Holland was the first European country to establish labor colo- 
nies for vagrants. The first was established in 1818 by a benevo- 
lent society. The colonies were turned over to the state in 18509. 
Three such colonies are run by Holland, one at Veenhuizen, an- 
other at Hoorn, both for men, and one at Leyden for women. 

Count Rumford introduced drastic methods of treating va- 
grants in Bavaria about 1795, after many laws had been passed 
against begging and found ineffective as shown by the steady in- 
crease of beggary at the close of the eighteenth century. When the 
empire was established in 1871 the Penal Code provided for the de- 
tention of beggars in labour houses after serving their sentences as 
misdemeanants. Prussia had established these houses as early a 
1821. The first was that at Bemminghansen in Prussian West- 
phalia. Before the war there were thirty-three such institutions 
scattered over Germany. 

The best institutions in Europe for the treatment of beggars 
and vagrants are to be found in Belgium and Switzerland. As early 
as 1808 Belgium provided for their detention in labour houses. In 
1866 after a number of different experiments had been tried a large 
colony for vagrants and beggars at Merxplas displaced the labour 
houses. The earlier labour houses were administered by benevo- 
lent societies. Merxplas on the other hand is managed by the state. 
Also there was set up one for women at Bruges. These were called 
beggars houses (dépdts de mendicité). In addition they have what 
they call houses of refuge (maison de refuge) and reformatory 
schools (écoles de bienfaisance). The two houses of refuge for men 
are at Wortel and Hoogstratten just near Merxplas, and one for 
women at Bruges. The usual procedure is to send a beggar first to a 
house of refuge. On reconviction he is sent to Merxplas with its 
more severe discipline. In both a small wage is paid. The expense 
of maintenance is shared equally among the state, the province, 
and the commune where the beggar has his settlement except when 
infirm or when he is a voluntary inmate. When I visited Merxplas 
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in the spring of 1928 the inmates were employed either on the land 
or in the extensive shops at the institution. At that time 600 were 
employed in the workshops and 100 on the farm. There are four 
divisions: (1) division for old men who cannot work; (2) one for 
the immoral man, i.e., homosexuals and those whe visit prostitutes, 
who are sent there as vagrants; (3) one for feeble-minded vagrants; 
and (4) one for young men from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age who have been committed for vagrancy before. All of these 
are detained from three to seven years. The institution has an in- 
firmary filled chiefly with old men. In the entire plat are 2,800 
acres. The vagrancy colony cultivates only 400 acres. A part of 
the buildings have been taken over by the Prison School for Boys, 
which cultivates about 200 acres. Much of the land is swamp and 
woods. 

A number of trades are carried on, among them blacksmithing, 
machinist, electrical engineering, weaving cloth and tailoring, mak- 
ing of wooden shoes, button-making, making gas for the institu- 
tion, carpentry and cabinet werk, and brick-making. They have 
268 sheep, 156 cows, 22 horses, 60 oxen, about 200 hogs. If any 
inmate escapes and finds work he is not returned. 

In Switzerland the most celebrated colony for vagrants is lo- 
cated at Witzwil. It is owned by Canton Berne but to it are sent 
misdemeanants from all the other cantons. Some other cantons 
have their own institutions for vagrants. At Witzwil vagrants are 
kept for up to two years. The estate occupies about 2,700 acres re- 
deemed for the most part from the swamp, besides enough land up 
in the mountains to furnish summer pasture for about 300 head of 
cattle. 

Four-fifths of the land was formerly peat land on the average 
two meters deep. Peat is used for fuel. Only farm products are 
sold. The following industries are carried on to supply the needs of 
the colony: A dairy furnishes 600 quarts of milk daily to the cheese 
factory besides milk for the inmates. Butter is made also. A saw 
mill, planing mill, carpenter shop, wagon shop, a shop in which 
fork and shovel handles are made, a machine shop for making and 
repairing farm implements, a harness shop, shoe shop, basket shop, 
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printing press, and book bindery are the chief industries in the 
colony. 

In 1927 the turnover was 1,500,000 francs of which 752,000 
francs were from agricultural products, 260,000 francs from the 
cattle, and 138,000 from the hogs sold. The colony turns over to 
the Canton treasury about 150,000 francs. 

In 1928, 430 inmates were there. Sixty employees took care of 
it. There are no armed guards. There is about one guard to every 
twelve men at work. The guards work with the men. 

There are five outside farms where different groups of prison- 
ers are kept. Near by is a farm to which the discharged inmates 
may go until they get a job and to which they may return if unem- 
ployed. Private organizations also have colonies for discharged 
inmates, among them one conducted by the Salvation Army. 

As in the Belgian colony at Merxplas there is paid a small wage 
or pecule determined in most cases by the director. No money has 
been received from the canton or the state since 1904. The colony 
is under the direct supervision of the Cantonal Police Administra- 
tion.’ 

* Consult Eden, State of the Poor, or History of the Labouring Classes in Eng- 
land (London, 1797), Vol. I, footnote, p. 83. Lecky, History of European Morals 
(New York, 1883), Vol. II, pp. 94, 96, 908; Ashley, Economic History (New York, 
1910), Vol. I, Part 2, chap. v; C. J. R. James, History of Vagrants; Pendrill, London 
Life in the Fourteenth Century (New York, n.d.), p. 205; Dawson, The Vagrancy 


Problem (London, 1910); Kelly, The Elimination of the Tramp (New York, 1908) ; 
Ribton-Turner, A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy (London, 1887). 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF MEXICAN IMMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES' 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The paper embodies some of the results obtained by Dr. Manuel Gamio in his 
study of Mexican immigration to the United States. In that study emphasis is laid 
on the immigrant and on Mexico rather than on the effect of Mexican immigration 
upon the economic and social organization of the United States. It is an episode in 
Mexican history which is studied from the Mexican viewpoint. It deals with the num- 
ber of Mexicans in the United States and shows that the official statistics are entirely 
incorrect. The source and spread of Mexican immigration is traced through post- 
office money-order records covering several years. Difficulties of the immigrant in ad- 
justing himself to new climatic and economic conditions are emphasized, but the au- 
thor concludes that the immigrant is better off than he was in Mexico. 

A discussion of racial prejudice, intelligence and performance tests, and religion 
is followed by the author’s appraisal of the desirable and undesirable changes under- 
gone by the immigrant in the United States. Dr. Gamio would not encourage perma- 
nent residence of Mexicans in the United States, but would encourage their tempo- 


rary residence. 

In 1926 the Social Science Research Council placed in the 
hands of Dr. Manuel Gamio, of Mexico City, a proposed prelim- 
inary study of Mexican immigration to the United States. After 
more than a year of investigation, carried on personally by Dr. 
Gamio and with the aid of assistants, a provisional report was made 
orally to the Council in September, 1927. Thereupon the Council 
took action making possible the preparation of a manuscript to 
embody Dr. Gamio’s conclusions and such of his materials as he 
might find place for, and assuring the publication of the report. At 
this writing the manuscript has been transmitted to the Council by 
the author and is in the hands of that body for editing and prepara- 
tion for the press. In connection, however, with this round table on 
the subject of Mexican immigration, it was suggested that even 
though Dr. Gamio was unable to be present in person it might 
prove of interest to accept the much less desirable substitute and 
have the outstanding features of the report presented by one 
familiar with the manuscript. 

These words represent, therefore, neither the experience nor 


* Paper read at meeting of American Sociological Society, Chicago, December, 
1928. 
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the conclusions of the writer. Due to Dr. Gamio’s courtesy his 
views are made known at this round table through one whose func- 
tion is not in the least that of a commentator or critic but that of a 
mere avenue of communication. 

Nevertheless, because it is impossible to do justice in a few 
words to what is probably the outstanding virtue and is surely the 
outstanding characteristic of Dr. Gamio’s report—its Mexican 
viewpoint—the inducement is strong to preface the abstract of the 
manuscript with a brief comment emphasizing that fact. This is a 
study of Mexican immigration with the emphasis on the immigrant 
and on Mexico, rather than on the effect of the Mexican immigrant 
upon the economic and social organization of the United States. 
Dr. Gamio looks at the matter from the south side of the Rio 
Grande, although his experience with North America makes it also 
possible for him to consider some problems raised by the Mexican 
in our environment. But on the whole it is an episode in Mexican 
history which is studied; there is much explanatory background 
material on the aboriginal Indian antecedents of the Mexican; and 
in connection with every problem or possible policy the effect upon 
Mexico is a matter for discussion. The report clearly indicates 
the international character of the immigration problem. It is a 
study of emigration as much as of immigration. It will perhaps be 
understood if it is said that this is a study of the Mexican immi- 
grants by one of them—by probably the most competent and dis- 
tinguished of them. 

The report may be considered in three parts: three chapters 
based on statistical materials and dealing chiefly with the number 
and distribution of Mexican immigrants; eleven chapters based 
on direct observation, documents obtained at second hand, and a 
collection of life-history materials; and two chapters of conclusions 
and recommendations for future policy. 

In considering the current estimates of the number of Mexicans 
in the United States, Dr. Gamio points out that figures furnished 
by the United States Department of Labor involve an inconsist- 
ency, since they add to the number of Mexicans reported in the 
United States by the census of 1920, however they entered the 
country, only the number entering legally during the years since 
1920. It appears that the Mexicans reported as returning from the 
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United States to Mexico by the Mexican official figures are from 
eight to twelve times as many as those reported during the same 
periods by the United States figures. This is because the United 
States office does not make mandatory the registration of returning 
Mexicans, and in fact probably enumerates only such as pause to 
claim the head-tax deposited on entry, while the Mexican law 
places serious penalties on failure to register. The Mexican figures, 
while more nearly correct for returning immigrants, do not indicate 
the net immigration, since they actually report more as returning 
to the United States than as entering during the past decade. This 
paradox is of course due to the fact that an unknown number of 
Mexicans enter informally and illegally, making it impossible to 
accept either official figure. 

In an attempt to determine the sources of Mexican immigration 
Dr. Gamio has recourse to the Mexican post-office money-order 
records. These show the post-office to which money orders sent 
from the United States to Mexico, presumably by Mexican immi- 
grants, were directed. Money orders so sent during two sample 
months of 1926 indicated that the heaviest immigration comes from 
the States at the west end of the south central plateau, Jalisco, 
Guanajuato, and Michoacan. A secondary reservoir is the northern 
plateau of semi-desert. Very few immigrants come from the coastal 
strips or from Mexico south of the south central plateau. It is not 
simply that the states with largest population contribute the most 
immigrants, for Puebla and Vera Cruz send few; but it rather 
appears that immigrants come from states densely populated where 
the agrarian situation has been acute, producing an excess popula- 
tion of landless peons. 

These same post-office records, taken over a period of years, 
enable Dr. Gamio to trace the gradual spread of Mexican immigra- 
tion into the interior of the United States, the gradual rise of 
secondary centers of distribution, such as Kansas City, and the 
penetration of Mexican immigration to almost every state in the 
union. 

In connection with this consideration of origin and destination 
of the immigrant, Dr. Gamio is at pains to emphasize the climatic 
contrast to which the immigrant is subjected; and here he uses 
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reports of charity organizations on Mexican ill health to indicate 
what he feels to be a result of this change in geographic milieu. 

The chapter on the economic condition of the immigrant con- 
siders separately the unskilled laborer, the skilled laborer, and the 
tenant farmer. In each case Dr. Gamio’s interest lies in pointing 
out differences in wage-earning and standard of !iving between 
Mexico and the United States. The conclusion of course is that 
although the immigrant may be worse off in the United States than 
other ethnic groups, he is better off than he was in Mexico. The 
feature of this chapter is a series of wage tables and of tables show- 
ing cost of living in various parts of Mexico as compared with the 
United States. 

Leaving this statistical material, Dr. Gamio includes a chapter 
on interracial relations. In the absence of anthropological materials 
on race traits, much less on the effects of amalgamation, this section 
is devoted chiefly to a description of race prejudice against the 
Mexican and his own reaction to it. The following chapter on “the 
antecedents of culture contact” includes a description of the prim- 
itive Mexican cultures represented by the majority of the Indians 
and an attempt to get at the effects of residence in the United States 
upon such cultures by introducing a list of modern American 
machines and other devices brought back by immigrants at repre- 
sentative points of re-entry. This list runs from refrigerators to 
saxophones; for every three returning Mexicans one automobile 
returns also, and almost every individual brings back North Amer- 
ican clothing and kitchen utensils. 

The chapter on education is largely an explanation of, and 
apology for, the prevailing illiteracy of the immigrant and a dis- 
cussion of the comparability of results obtained by measuring 
Mexican performance as against North American performance in 
intelligence tests devised and applied by North Americans, often 
in English. In discussing the religion of the immigrant Dr. Gamio 
reviews the distinction between formal sophisticated Catholicism 
and the Catholicized paganism of the immigrant, and suggests 
reasons for the observed fact that that form of Catholicism which 
he does exhibit is in most cases slipped off in the new environment. 
There follows an appraisal from the author’s viewpoint of the de- 
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sirability or undesirability of the changes undergone by the immi- 
grant in the course of residence in the United States; in most 
instances these changes are thought to be desirable from the point 
of view of Mexico. The immigrant receives in many cases the rudi- 
ments of an education in modern industrial life, acquires new tech- 
niques, and embraces a higher standard of living. 

A chapter on the immigrant’s folklore is based on a collection 
of materials of which the most prominent are songs of the well- 
known Mexican corrido type written by the immigrant in his new 
environment and expressing his interests and attitudes. What is 
sung is what is of interest to the immigrant. These materials con- 
stitute a sort of collective travel diary. The immigrant sings about 
Fords, bootleggers, and labor agents. He tells in verse what he 
thinks of American flappers, of smoking marihuana, of work and 
play in the new land. A group of songs commemorate and turn into 
popular heroes immigrants who fell afoul of the American law and 
were hanged in Texas or California penitentiaries. 

Other chapters list Mexican newspapers published in the Unit- 
ed States and mutual aid societies of the Mexican immigrant group. 
To another is appended an extensive collection of life-history docu- 
ments obtained from immigrants, and still another includes a series 
of reports to the Mexican government by Mexican consuls in the 
United States on the condition and problems of Mexican immi- 
grants. 

Dr. Gamio’s recommendations for control of future immigra- 
tion are based on the conclusion that while temporary Mexican 
residents in the United States are desirable, more permanent set- 
tlers give rise to problems for both countries. Temporary residents 
do work for which American employers can find no substitute and 
do not enter into American life deeply enough to come into conflict 
with native Americans. Permanent emigrants, on the other hand, 
constitute a drain on Mexican man power, and for the United 
States cause problems of status and race prejudice. 

Dr. Gamio would therefore place restrictions upon the move- 
ment to the United States of immigrants intending to settle north 
of the Rio Grande, but would remove all restrictions on, and indeed 
actively encourage, the entrance of temporary residents. He recom- 
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mends that American employers be permitted to contract for labor 
in Mexico, that they be required to furnish transportation back to 
the border at the end of the working season, and that governmental 
and employers’ bureaus be formed on the border to direct the flow 
‘of such temporary immigrants. Dr. Gamio would remove restric- 
tions with regard to literacy and obviate the payment of head-tax 
and consular visa fee, and issue to them temporary labor tickets 
which would have to be presented when a labor contract was made 
and which would authorize only a specified short stay in the United 
States. This plan arises from Dr. Gamio’s consideration of the 
needs of Mexico quite as much as the interests of the United States. 
He feels that such returned immigrants will help to educate Mexico 
to such a point of modern agricultural and industrial development 
as will bring it about that Mexico absorbs her entire population and 
that emigration will of itself practically cease. As a part of this 
program Dr. Gamio appends a plan to encourage the repatriation 
of Mexicans long settled in the United States and their establish- 
ment upon public lands of Mexico. 


INTERLOCKING MEMBERSHIPS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE SOCIETIES’ 
STUART A. RICE anp MORRIS GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Nearly 70 per cent of the statisticians have no other affiliation among the other 
three societies, possibly because of the large number interested in business enterprises. 
They have, however, a greater proportion of overlapping memberships than any 
other society, the economists coming next, with sociologists and political scientists 
following in the order named. 


In this article we present tables showing the extent of overlap- 
ping among the membership lists of four social science societies. 
The figures provide indices, first, of the degree to which the inter- 
ests of each professional group are confined within its own organi- 
zation; second, of the degree to which the interests of any two 
groups tend to coincide. Several specific questions which suggested 
the inquiry are of general interest, and at the same time illustrate, 
in the answers given, the utility which the data may have: 

1. The American Statistical Association at its annual meeting, 
December 28, 1928, amended its constitution to provide for the 
election of six vice-presidents, each representing ‘‘a distinct field of 
statistical interest.”” The obvious intent was to counteract notice- 
able tendencies for the Association to become too closely identified 
with a single field. How pronounced have these tendencies become? 
Reference to our data shows that among the statisticians, econo- 
mists are more than six times as numerous as sociologists, and more 
than sixteen times as numerous as political scientists. 

2. The Social Statistics Committee of the American Statistical 
Association wishes to learn precisely the extent of common ground 
between statisticians and sociologists. We find that the number of 

*The manuscript of this article was originally sent to this journal, suggesting 
publication in case the editor of the American Statistical Journal did not wish to use 
it. After it was in type Professor Rice informed the editors that the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association was printing it in its September issue. The editors 
have, with the consent of all parties concerned, decided to print it here since the in- 


formation is of interest to our readers, of whom only about 5 per cent subscribe to 
the statistical journal. 
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persons who belong jointly to the American Statistical Association 
and the American Sociological Society is 74. Those having this 
combination of affiliations exclusively, however, number 33,” or 
1.85 per cent of the membership of the former society and 2.43 per 
cent of the latter. 

3. One of the present writers is interested in the application of 
statistical methods to political science.* What basis for promoting 
the use of these methods is provided by the present membership of 
the American Political Science Association? It is found that 30 
members of that Association, among 1,081, are likewise members 
of the American Statistical Association. 

4. The American Economic Association is generally regarded 
as the parent-organization from which other social science societies 
have sprung. Does it have that priority among the secondary inter- 
ests of members of the other societies that the historical relation- 
ship would suggest? The question is of importance in various ways, 
especially in connection with the arrangements for the various an- 
nual meetings. The answer seems to be found in the fact that each 
of the other three organizations has its highest percentage of over- 


lapping membership with the economic group. 

Memberships lists for 1928 for each of the four organizations 
were kindly provided by the secretaries of each.* Lists for other or- 
ganizations were either unobtainable for 1928,° or were not re- 
garded as of sufficient value to warrant the geometrically increasing 


* That is, among the four societies here considered, 33 persons have affiliations 
with these two and no others. 

* Cf. Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: A. A. Knopi 
& Co., 1928). 

“That for the American Political Science Association is mimeographed as of 
February, 1929. That for the American Sociological Society is printed in the Society's 
Publications, Vol. XXII (1928), and includes all names up to date of publication in 
June, 1928. That for the American Economic Association is contained in the latter’s 
Handbook, published as a Supplement to the American Economic Review, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2 (June, 1928). That for the American Statistical Association is con- 
tained in its Handbook, published as a Supplement to the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. XXIII, New Series 164 (December, 1928). The dates of 
the four lists seem sufficiently close to give comparability. 

* Thus, no list for the American Historical Association, which we wished to in- 
clude, was procurable since the supplement to the American Historical Review, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (April, 1925). 
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labor that each new list imposed, since each must be compared with 
all of the others. For the actual checking, the organizations were 
coded with numbers from 1 to 4, as follows: 


American Sociological Society I 
American Statistical Association 2 
American Economic Association . . . . . 3 
American Political Science Association. . . . 4 


In the tables given here these code numbers are replaced by ab- 
breviations for the respective societies. Honorary members, for- 
eigners in America and Americans abroad, non-member subscribers, 


TABLE I 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
SocroLocIcaL Socrety* 


Affiliated with Number Per Cent 
4 33 2.43 
I .07 
Economics and political science................-..005- 19 1.40 
Statistics, economics, and political science.............. 7 .52 

Summary of joint memberships, including duplications: 
157 11.58T 
Sociology and political science. 5° 3.60T 


* Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 


tions with other societies not included in the study. 
t Based upon 1,356, the total membership. 


and institutional members such as libraries, have in all cases been 
excluded from the computations. The distributions of members ac- 
cording to affiliations are given for each society in Tables I to IV. 

In Table V, “exclusiveness” is used to designate the extent to 
which each society is without overlapping memberships among the 
other three. This characteristic is presented in the order in which 
columns have been arranged from left to right, and is indicated by 
the percentages in the first row. 

Several of our conclusions have been presented at the outset. 
We might remark, in addition, upon the evidence presented by the 
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tables of the degree to which economists have been interesting 
themselves in statistical problems, as compared with sociologists 


TABLE II 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION* 


Affiliated with Per Cent 


No other affiliations 69 . 89 
Sociology, exclusively. .,...... 1.85 


Sociology and .| .06 
Economics and political science .95 
Sociology, economics, and political science.......... 39 


Total membership .00 
Summary of Syme memberships, including duplications: 
Statistics and sociology .14f 
Statistics and economics....... 
Statistics and political science 


: * Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 
+ Based upon 1,787, the total membership. 


TABLE III 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
Economic ASSOCIATION* 


Affiliated with 


No other affiliations. . . 

Sociology, exclusively 

Statistics, exclusively 

Political science, exclusively. 

Sociology and statistics.......... 
Sociology and political science 

Statistics and political science 

Sociology, statistics, and political science. . . 


Total membership 2,542 100 .00 
Summary of joint memberships, including duplications: 
Economics and sociology vr 157 6.18 
Economics and statistics 499 19 .63T 
Economics and political science 118 4.64 


* Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 
t Based upon 2,542, the total membership. 


and political scientists. Statistics may fairly be regarded as a sci- 
ence having to do with tools rather than with particular types of so- 
cial relationships, as in the case of the other three “disciplines.” 


as | Number | Per Cent 
he! 442 | 17.39 
75 | 2.95 
19 
17 .07 
7 28 
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Nearly 70 per cent of the statisticians are without other affiliations 
among the other three societies. Biologists, psychologists, and edu- 
cational research specialists may account for a portion of this num- 


TABLE IV 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION* 


Affiliated with ‘ Per Cent 


No other affiliations ‘tae 86. 
Sociology, exclusively : 2. 
Statistics, exclusively 
Economics, exclusively 6. 
Sociology and statistics 
Sociology and economics 1. 
Statistics and economics “? 
Sociology, statistics, and economics 


Total membership 
Summary of joint memberships, including duplications: 
Political science and sociology 
Political science and statistics 
Political science and economics 


* Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 
t Based upon 1,081, the total membership. 

TABLE V 


MuTwAL “EXcLusIvVENESS” OF Four SOCIAL SCIENCE SOCIETIES 


Political | Sociology | Economics | Statistics 


Percentage of given society belonging 
to no other 86.40 84.21 .82 69 .89 
Percentage belonging to one other 
society 9.53 11.36 .20 26.86 
Percentage belonging to two other 
societies 3.42 3.90 72 2.80 
Percentage belonging to three other 
societies .65 


ber, but we suspect that the larger number are primarily interested 
in business enterprises, and hence to be classed rather with the 
economists than with the other professional groups. If so, this 
would still further widen the comparison just made. 

Another point which might be made is that while the sociolo- 
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gists and political scientists are about equal, proportionately, in the 
extent to which they share memberships with the economists, those 
who extend this interest to economic statistics are proportionately 
more numerous among the sociologists. However, this is probably 
carrying inference farther than the data warrant, and we prefer to 
have other conclusions drawn by the reader as he sees best. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1929 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 1, 1929 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1929 census of current re- 
search projects as arranged by Dorothy Hankins, under the direction of Hornell 
Hart, appear below. An attempt has been made to give the subject, the scope, the au- 
thor, and his address whenever this information has been available. In arranging the 
material the categories employed in Social Science Abstracts have been used. In the 
cross-references the serial numbers of the projects are given. The authors’ names are 
arranged alphabetically within the several groups. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 97) 


1. Prospects of sociology in Ohio High Schools. Read Bain, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Questionnaire sponsored by Ohio Department of Education, Ohio 
Sociological Society, and Miami University to 500 principals of leading Ohio high 
schools in an attempt to get their opinions regarding the place of sociology in cur- 
riculum and probable growth, training of teachers, obstacles, etc. 

2. The social sciences in the United States. L. L. and J. S. Bernard, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the history and origins of all of the 
social disciplines in this country, including theology, moral philosophy, law, political 
economy, politics, geography, sociology, education, social aspects of religion, social 
ethics, social work, etc. 

3. Social theory in American theology. Jessie Bernard, Washington University, 
St. Louis Missouri. This is one phase of a larger study which attempts to trace the 
origins of the social science disciplines in theology, the law of nature and of nations, 
moral philosophy, etc. The literature of American theology has been gone through 
to find all discussions and analyses of social and human relations and the theories 
invoked to explain them. 

4. The concept of instinct in the social sciences. L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. An analysis of the concepts of instinct as they ap- 
pear in the literature of the social sciences. Also a quantitative study of usage. 

5. Social theory and public opinion in Latin America. Jdem. The writer is in 
touch with numerous men and institutions in Latin America and receives books and 
periodicals and letters from these sources. This phase of the work continues and 
supplements a year’s study of the source materials regarding the history and char- 
acter of the social sciences in Argentina (1926-27). 

6. Methodology of sociology and of the social sciences. Jdem. An analysis of 
the methods used in the writings of various sociologists and other social sciences and 
a comparison of these with the methods of other sciences, together with a criticism. 

7. History of sociology. Idem. History of the development of sociology in 
American colleges and universities. A study of catalogue and other documentary 
sources and of the literature of the subject; also a collection of sociological life-his- 
tories of the teachers of sociology, illustrating the origin and development of their 
ideas, methods, and product. 

8. The organization of the “Journal of Social Science Abstracts.” F. Stuart 
Chapin, 611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. This journal 
is an illustration of organized co-operative research in the social sciences on a scale 
which is perhaps larger than any similar project ever organized, having a full-time 
editorial staff of 8 persons and 6 secretaries, 161 unpaid collaborating editors, and 
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1,050 abstractors. Publication begun February, 1929. Under auspices Social Science 
Research Council. 

9. Social sciences in college entrance and graduation requirements. Daniel 
A. Doecoehide, Mount Alto, Pennsylvania. Statistical survey of the subject in 80 
public and 102 private colleges and universities. Primary sources: college catalogues. 
Attempts to show what control is exercised by the institution in the subjects of eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and sociology, both in entrance to and graduation 
from the foregoing colleges and universities. 

10. The sociology of George Fitzhugh, presociologist of the Old South. Win- 
nie Leach Duncan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

11. An analytical research into the concepts of sociology. Earle Edward Eu- 
bank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) An examination of the litera- 
ture of sociology to discover the concepts that have appeared in the field; (2) a 
comparison of the leading ones, contrasting their various treatments and points of 
view; and finally (3) an attempted reorganization of the whole into a unified and 
consistent scheme which will constitute a foundation of theory, and a general system 
to which future theory can be related. 

12. Two neglected early American population theorists. Norman E. Himes, 
121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Deals with the population thought of 
Robert Dale Owen and Dr. Charles Knowlton from the point of view of establishing 
(1) their originality and (2) their influence in this country and abroad. 

13. The genesis of American neo-Malthusianism: the place of Robert Dale 
Owen in population thought. Jdem. Historical method. Based upon a scattered 
mass of hitherto unused original sources. Demonstrates that Owen was the founder 
of neo-Malthusianism in this country in 1830. Traces the development of and 
changes in his opinion. American Journal of Scciology. Auspices partly under Social 
Science Research Council. 

14, John Stuart Mill’s relation to the English birth-control movement. /dem. 
Deals with Mill’s relation to Place’s working-class propaganda. An analysis oi 
certain hitherto unknown articles on birth control by John Stuart Mill with a con- 
sideration of the evidence as to their authorship. 

15. Francis Place’s influence on early American population thought. /dem. 
Place, the founder of English neo-Malthusianism: his influence on Robert Owen 
and on Charles Knowlton, M.D. The handbills. Indirect influence through the 
work of Richard Carlile. How Place’s writings and propagandist efforts assisted in 
the founding of the birth-control movement in this country. 

16. Suggestions for the tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a 
teachers’ college. Alma Jensen, Dickinson, North Dakota. Suggestions on the basis 
of findings of what is being taught, and what is thought should be taught in the 
high schools which constitute the field where teachers’ college graduates will find 
their places. 

17. The sociological theories of William Graham Sumner. William H. Metz- 
ler, 329 Hawthorne Avenue, Palo Alto, California. Deals with Sumner’s sociological! 
ideas as expressed in his Folkways, Science of Society, Social Classes, and collected 
essays and papers. In addition to an exposition of his ideas, an attempt is made to 
trace them to their sources and to evaluate them critically in the light of subsequent 
sociological thinking. 

18. The social philosophy of John Wesley. W. L. Nofcier, 110 East College, 
Wilmore, Kentucky. Seeks to ascertain what if any contribution John Wesley has 
made to social theory. The historical and analytic methods used. 

19, The applied sociology of J. H. W. Stuckenberg. C. T. Pihlblad, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. In a paper published in the Ohio Sociologist an at- 
tempt was made to analyze Stuckenberg’s contribution to the early development 
of sociology in this country, and his influence on other scholars working in this and 
allied fields. The proposed study would describe his interest in social problems o! 
his day, his relation to the Christian Socialist movement, and his conception of the 
church and religion in social reform. 
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20. Compilation of a source book in rural sociology. C. C. Zimmerman with 
P. A. Sorokin and C. J. Galpin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Various European, Asiatic, and early American studies which deal with rural so- 
ciology compiled into a source book for advanced students, and teachers of rural 


sociology. 
HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


General 


21. A study of so-called “normal” social relationships, expressed in the indi- 
vidual and the group, and their bearing upon the problem of neurotic disharmonies. 
Trigant Burrow, 67 Park Avenue, New York City. Investigations of social groups 
have shown that the affective problems underlying conditions of nervous disorder 
are identical with those characteristics of normal social interchange. Such mecha- 
nisms have been found to be accessible to the method of group-analysis which offers 
to the participants an opportunity to study, under conditions of scientific control 
and in an actual social setting, their own feelings and reactions from the standpoint 
of their social inadequacy. The Lifwyn Foundation for Laboratory Research in Ana- 
lytic and Social Psychiatry, Inc., has been established for the purpose of carrying on 
the project. 

Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 
(See also 62, 75) 


22. Case studies of 200 Russian revolutionists. Jerome Davis, 2110 Edwards 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. This project is to determine the 
causes which led them to become Bolshevik revolutionists. The records which are 
taken from the biographical studies published in the Bolshevik encyclopedia are 
analyzed and all causes listed. 


23. Personal ecology. H. G. Duncan, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. This is a study of the individual and the group—why and 
how he enters, remains within, and leaves groups. Personal histories and interviews 
are being used. A partial report appeared in Social Forces, March, 1928. 


24. Why men leave the ministry as a profession. /dem. The purpose of this 
study is to ascertain from as many ex-ministers as possible their reasons for leaving 
the ministry. The questionnaire and interview are being used. 


25. Study of voters’ attitudes on selected public questions, including an 
analysis of factors therein, and an attempt to measure the voter’s political intelli- 
gence. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Material collected 
by means of schedules filled out with the aid of students. Two different schedules 
were used: one incorporates a true-false test devised to measure the voter’s intelli- 
gence; the other provides for statement of the voter’s opinion on selected public 
questions; both call for data on sex, age, schooling, occupation, legal residence, state 
of birth, party affiliation, and father’s native state, occupation, and party affiliations. 
Expressed opinions or attitudes on the selected public questions are to be analyzed in 
reference to sex, age, schooling, occupation, and other factors. Significant correla- 
tions, simple, partial, and multiple, are to be computed. 1,000 schedules of one sort 
and 1,500 of the other have been collected. 


26. Some significant attitudes of Iowa laborers. Dale Yoder, State University 
of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Data consists of descriptions of activities and oral and 
written expressions of opinion secured through interviews, questionnaires, letters, and 
selections from the local labor press. These data are classified according to the in- 
stitutions to which they relate. The attitudes discovered are almost entirely con- 
formist and conservative, indicating that consistent support of existing labor, com- 
mercial, industrial, and political structures is almost inevitable. 


27. The development of race attitudes. Donald Young, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An analysis of the factors 
which build up race attitudes in the people of the United States, including history 
and tradition, the school, contemporary books, magazines, newspapers, cartoons, etc., 
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economic competition, motion pictures, the theater. Standards are first to be devel- 
oped as bases for comparison and then qualitative and quantitative material is to be 
worked up. 


Child Study and Adolescence 


(See also 150, 163) 

28. The reactions of high-school life, his associations, activities, etc., on the 
personality of the boy. W. Ryland Boorman, director of program and research, Chi- 
cago Boys Clubs, 452-120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. This study in- 
volved gathering some goo different letters from a selected list of twenty high-school 
boys of the superior type. It is an integration of twenty life-histories and covers 
the total experience of the boy. These boys represent superior types. 

29. The personality of the English working boy. Jdem. This study is the 
outgrowth of a visit to England and a study of the English working boy’s personality 
as defined from the sociological point of view and the group representing the in- 
feriority reactions, in contrast to the superiority reactions of the select high-school 
group previously studied. The data are taken from letters, which cover a period of 
years, and tend to become a fairly complete life-history. 

30. Out of school occupations of school children in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. F. 
R. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Covers grades five to twelve. Attempts to account 
for the distribution of the entire time, including week-ends and vacations. 

31, Conditioning factors in the socialization of the high-school pupil. H. D. 
Douglass, Fowlerville, Michigan. Proposes to determine correlation between group 
life of the child as shown by school marks in classwork, citizenship in school, club, 
and other group membership, vacation activities, religious activities, home activities, 
physical conditions in the home, religious, lodge, and other affiliations of the parents, 
age, and occupations of the parents. Material secured by means of schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and visits by the local superintendent of schools who is a part 
of the process. 

32. The effects of occupation and race family background on the personne! of 
the Boy Scouts of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Drawer 1, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Records from every Scout troop in Connecticut were secured showing 
the occupation and race of the father of every Boy Scout. There are about 5,000 
returns which have been tabulated to show whether there are more or fewer boys 
in the Scout movement than there should be according to the census from any par- 
ticular occupational or race group, who tend to fail to secure advancement into the 
higher grades of scouting or fail to go to the Boy Scout summer camps in proportion 
to their numbers. 

33. Study of conduct habits of Boy Scouts. H. P. Fairchild, Washington 
Square East, New York City. This study was initiated by the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Its purpose is to discover on the basis of objective evi- 
dence the effects of Scout affiliation and activities on the character development of 
the boys concerned. It is being conducted in eleven different communities scattered 
over the United States. 

34, Children examined at the Judge Baker Foundation and diagnosed as “psy- 
chopathic personalities.” Edith L. McKee, working under direction of Dr. William 
Healy, Dr. A. F. Bronner, and Dr. Lucile Eaves. The purpose of the study was to 
determine what common characteristics were manifested by the 156 children referred 
to the Judge Baker Foundation during the last ten years who were diagnosed by its 
experts as psychopathic personalities, these children being approximately 3 per cent 
of all the children referred to the Foundation during this period, in comparison with 
a control group. The statistical tables present age and sex distribution; racial stock ; 
economic status; composition of family; bad influences in family life; heredity; 
developmental history; physical condition; intelligence; personality characteristics. 
Data were taken from case histories. 

35. Habit clinic children: their behavior problems and social background. 
Maurine Partch, under direction of Lucile Eaves. Children with many and varied 
combinations of behavior problems are admitted each week to the habit clinics 0! 
the Massachusetts Division of Mental Hygiene. The purpose of this report is to give 
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a general description of this group with reference to the outstanding characteristics 
of the children, the types and magnitude of their behavior problems, and the social 
setting to which they have failed to make satisfactory adjustment. This discussion 
aims at the description of conditions discovered by the examiners rather than at the 
analysis of casual relationships. 

36. Case studies of foster-children built around observations of individual 
children in playroom of receiving home of Tennessee Children’s Home Society of 
Nashville. Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. After 
observations lasting over a period of weeks, each child was tested and given a special 
physical examination; background data were secured, and interviews had with home 
supervisor, the child, and others. Then reports were made out to the agency giving 
the findings and interpreting them in light of possibilities for placement. 


Personality and Life-Organization 

37. Religious factors in the functional disorders. Anton T. Boisen, Box 57, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Case study including social-environmental investigation 
and covering both hospital cases and cases recognized as religious experiences. 

38. The discovery of life-situations faced by persons at the several age-levels 
as a basis for the construction of a curriculum in character education. The objec- 
tive is the publication of a curriculum of character and religious education by the 
University of Chicago press. W. G. Bower, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
An attempt is made to discover the situations faced by growing persons at the 
various levels of growth, to rank these situations, and to organize them as a basis for 
character and religious education. The techniques employed are analysis based upon 
social relationships, interest, analysis, life-history, time-activity analysis, and the 
interview. 

39. Secret control. H. G. Duncan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. The project proposes to study the experience factors initiated, usu- 
ally in early childhood, that have tended to color personality. Personal history and 
interview methods are used. A preliminary report appeared in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, January, 1929. 

40. Personality conflict and accommodation: a socio-analytic study of typical 
adjustments among college students. Ernest B. Harper, Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Purpose: (1) to investigate the general nature and causes of 
personality conflict with particular reference to the sociological factors in so-called 
mental conflict; (2) to identify typical forms of adjustment and lack of adjustment 
following conflict, and to attempt to describe the etiology, diagnosis, and therapy of 
such typical behavior problems. Data: personnel records and case studies based upon 
psychological tests, interviews, life-histories, ratings, and observations. 

41, Problems of student guidance. Maurice S. Sheehy, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. The scope of this study has been to determine the efforts made to 
render personal service to the individual student in thirty Catholic colleges. A total 
of seventy-two case studies has been interspersed in consideration of programs of 
preregistration, Freshman, disciplinary, vocational, health, and religious guidance. 

42. A study of the family group. Mabel A. Elliott with W. C. Beasley. De- 
partment of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The particular 
contribution lies in the case material available for analysis of family conflicts and 
tensions, 


THE FAMILY 
Natural History of the Family and Psychology of Sex 


_ 43. The sex experiments in Soviet Russia—a study of results and underlying 
principles. C. W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. This study 
consists of the conclusions arrived at in author’s two other studies: Marriage and 
Divorce in Soviet Russia and Child Welfare in Soviet Russia. He has spent twelve 
months in Russia gathering data and studying the situation first hand, and six months 
in visiting practically all the capitals in Europe to gather comparative data. 
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historic Family and Family as an Institution 
(See also 98) 

44. Rural and urban differences in family organization. C. C. Zimmerman, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A statistical study of family re- 
lationships of several hundred student families both rural and urban. These students 
are now attending the University of Minnesota. 

45. The family. Judith F. Russell, 106 South Brooks Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. At present the work is mostly bibliographical and will cover books, periodi- 
cal articles, and research in the field of the family, attempting to cover both urban 
and rural studies. The bibliographical references on books number from about 350 
to 400. The remainder of the project will probably be in the field of proposed 
further studies of the rural family emphasizing methodology. 


Modern Family and Its Problems 
(See also 98, 104, 130, 132, 133, 173) 

46. The relationship between husband and wife with regard to the wife's 
services and earning. Maru R. Bla‘r, Greenwich House, 27 Barrow Street, New 
York City. 

47. Peking Family Budgets, 1926-27. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Study of membership, occupations, income, and expenditure of 283 
Peking families of varying income groups. Incomes range from $8.00 to $500.00 
Mex. a month. Largest group under $30.00 a month. Accounts kept by field-workers, 
especially when families were illiterate. 

48. A study of the families of the women graduates of the University of Ala- 
bama. E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. Data to be taken from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the 350 women graduates of the University of Alabama who have 
married. Comparisons will be made with the studies made in other colleges and 
universities for women. The study will be largely statistical. 

49. The allocation in the family unit of the married woman’s services and 
earnings within and without the household in New York State. Albert C. Jacobs 
jointly with Robert C. Angell, 35 Claremont Avenue, New York City. This is part 
of a larger socio-legal study of family law. The aim is to discover the degree to 
which the law is adapted to the needs of contemporary life as evidenced by the 
actual arrangements made by families in this field. The study will deal with 1,400 
married women in New York State of various classes, occupational status, and resi- 
dents in different types of communities. Most of them will be interviewed person- 
ally; a few of the more intelligent will be sent questionnaires. 

50. Married women who have no children under sixteen who are employed 
in industry. Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Scope: (1) the extent of employment in Philadelphia through a questionnaire sent 
to women employing industries and the same questionnaire sent to employers in 
Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia, where more than 200 women are employed; 
(2) the study of about fifty young married women in Philadelphia conducted 
through the interview but based upon an elaborate schedule. 

51. Changes in the industrial occupations in which women are employed. 
Idem. A careful review of the census and all other available published material giv- 
ing this information. Report completed. 

52. The farm family in rural organizations. J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Study by survey and descriptive case methods of 282 families 
(924 individuals) in twelve districts in five Wisconsin counties. It includes a com- 
plete analysis of the organizational relationships of the families and individuals, to- 
gether with an account of all factors which seem to influence these relationships. 

53. The delinquent career of a Polish boy with special reference to the family 
situation. Marshall H. Levy, 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Michigan. As much 
information as possible is being secured concerning this family from all social agencies 
in Detroit which have had anything to do with any of its members and from mem- 
bers of the family itself. The object is to evaluate the situation in terms of the total 
background and present conditions. 
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54. Costs and standards of family living on Ohio Farms. C. E. Lively, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Intensive study of 190 family budgets and sup- 
plementary allied variables. Budget data compiled by account-book method; other 
data by survey method. Relation of expenditure to income, capital, education, 
housing, etc. 

55. The facts of child welfare in Soviet Russia—a study of results and un- 
derlying principles. Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The author has spent twelve months in Russia studying child welfare and family life. 
He gathered all official and other reports, has had them translated, and is studying 
them from the point of view of how the new sex mores are functioning with refer- 
ence to child welfare. 

56. Possible relation between size of family and other factors in family 
background and scholarship records of college students. C. T. Pihiblad, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. By means of a questionnaire data have been gath- 
ered from 600 college students on the size of families, position in the family, occupa- 
tion of the student’s fathers, academic training of parents and sibs, place of birth, 
participation of the student in campus activities, and campus leadership. These 
facts will be correlated with scholarship records obtained from the registrar. 

57. Cost of clothing the farm family. J. O. Rankin, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The study will compare urban costs with those in the farm 
family. 

58. Cost of housing the farm family. Jdem. Report drafted. 

59. The farm child. Jdem. To correct the present illusory optimism of those 
who feel that the farm child is growing up under such perfect conditions that no 
improvement is needed. Studies have been made of a special questionnaire in one 
hundred homes and data been gathered from numerous other mid-western sources. 

60. A study of family budgets of Minnesota farm families in comparison 
with a typical sample of families of the small cities of the state. C. C. Zimmer- 
man, University of Minnesota. This is a budgetary study similar to the Minnesota 
village study listed here. It includes 226 farm families around two cities (15,000 and 
50,000 population) in Minnesota and 252 urban families representing all classes in 
these cities with incomes from nothing to $25,000. 


PEOPLES AND* CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 84, 85) 

61. Social analysis of college communities. M. H. Bickham, 429 Ninth Street, 
Wilmette, Iilinois. 

62. A test for the determination of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking in 
adult and school population. A. O. Bowden, State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico. The scope will extend to establishing norms in the amount and kinds 
of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking which exist in adult social levels and in 
school populations. The method is similar to that employed in establishing norms for 
intelligence and achievement tests. 

63. The humor of primitive peoples. Henry Bowman, 15414 Glencoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. A study of primary group isolation with special reference to coastal and 
mountain families. Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, North Caroiina. Includes New 
England, remote Kentucky mountain region, and coastal islands off North Carolina. 
Emphasis on such phases as health, religion, education, aesthetics, attitudes, etc. 
Historical, case-study, and statistical methods have been used with some use of ques- 
tionnaire, 

65. The sociology of the sectarian community. Grace E. Chaffee, Department 
of Sociology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. The Amana Society, and inspi- 
rationist communistic sect in southeastern Iowa, is the principal subject of the inves- 
tigation, with incidental reference to other sectarian groups, such as the Hutterites, 
Shakers, etc., for purposes of comparison. The descriptive section includes a state- 
ment of the community in its economic, cultural, and political aspects, supplemented 
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by maps and statistical tables in regard to its ecological implications, together with 
a description of the historical backgrounds of the entire sectarian movement of 
post-Reformation Germany, as well as specific Amana backgrounds. Methods are 
case-study, life histories, statistical description, and social analysis. 


66. The social status of the Spanish in rural Colorado. B. F. Coen, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. A case-study of about 400 Spanish- 
speaking families engaged in working on farms in Colorado. Material gathered 
through contacts at the farms; conferences with persons informed upon various 
phases of subject; attendance at meetings dealing with topic; study of police rec- 
ords; study of backgrounds of social conditions, education, religion, economic status, 
standard of living as found in Mexico in past and now; and tracing the children 
from the fields into the schools to find the effects of work upon retardation. 


67. Ethnological survey of North America east of the Appalachians. Dr. 
John M. Cooper, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Mapping of cultural dis- 
tributions throughout area. 

68. Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G. 
Duncan, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The purpose is to show to what extent and 
by what means the immigrant becomes assimilated into American life. Life-history 
documents are being used from as many national groups and classes of these groups 
as possible. 

69. A study of immigrant colonies in North Carolina. Winnie Leach Duncan, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The purpose of the project is to study the assimilation 
of two immigrant colonies in a state nearly 100 per cent native-born. The case- 
study method will be used, each community being regarded as a case. 


70. The cultural experience of the Swedish-Americans in Rockford, Illinois. 
C. Walker Hayes, 803 Seminary Street, Rockford, Illinois. The research has as its 
aim to discover the cultural heritage of the Swedish immigrants of Rockford which 
endures and which has been added to this city; to discover in objective terms the 
degree to which people of Swedish extraction have in the first, second, and third 
generations participated in the common activities and shared the common values 
of the people of the city; and to compare the cultural traits and life-organization of 
three successive generations of people of Swedish extraction. Methods used are 
personal documents, life-histories, questionnaires, and statistical and historical ma- 
terial bearing on religious, industrial, and political activity. 


71. The Croatian village community in Yugo-Slavia. Viktor Horvat, 319 Col- 
lege Avenue, Ithaca, New York. The author attempts to give a picture of rural 
social organization using the Croatian and English literature about it, personal ob- 
servations, three questionnaires about village communities, and families. 


72. An exploratory study of the Negro in Charlottesville and Albemarle 
County, Virginia. Marjorie F. Irwin, 1218 West Maine Street, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. The study will contain some case studies, the ecology of the Negro in the city 
and county, the natural history of the Negro in the city and county, some study of 
the organizations of the Negro in the city, with a study of his attitudes and culture. 


73. The Gullah dialect: a study of cultural transference. Guy B. Johnson, 
Box 652, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Gullah dialect is that spoken by the 
Negroes of the sea-island region of South Carolina and Georgia, a very isolated 
region where the general culture is still what it was more than a hundred years ago. 
The methodology includes research into English dialect characteristics, a detailed 
comparison of the phonological elements, idioms, provincialisms, etc., of seventeenth- 
century English and present-day Gullah; also some consideration of African lan- 
guage characteristics and their possible effects on Gullah. 


74. The development of the missionary and philanthropic interest among the 
Mennonites of North America. Edmund George Kaufman, Moundridge, Kansas. 
Studies Mennonite immigration, the sect cycle and the non-missionary Mennonite 
mind, the missionary interest and the organization of the General Conference of 
Mennonites, later development in General Conference group, missionary interest in 
the old Mennonite group and in other Mennonite bodies, factors and agencies in the 
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development of the missionary interest among Mennonites; two case-studies of the 
expression of Mennonite missionary interests. 

75. Religious beliefs of the Southern Negro. N. N. Puckett, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. A field collection of the most common religious beliefs 
and practices—chiefly those approaching the field of folk lore—among the southern 
Negroes: ideas of heaven, hell, the devil, visions, etc.; special church problems, the 
formation of sects, religious concepts as revealed through songs and folk sayings, and 
jokes about the church or minister, variation in religious usage from locality to lo- 
cality, the relation of economic advancement to emotionality in religion, early re- 
ligious life among American whites and its influence upon the Negro, the Negro 
church as a cultural adaptation to the needs and conditions of Negro life. 

76. The Shawnee Indians—a study in conflict of cultures. J. J. Rhyne and 
Clyde R. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. The project is con- 
fined to a study of the “Big Jim” band of Shawnee Indians living in Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma, and numbering approximately 300. The methods of research 
are: visits to Indian homes and interviews with members of the household; inter- 
views with responsible whites living in the community; interviews with persons such 
as teachers in local schools, minister, physician, etc.; attendance at Indian dances, 
peyote meetings, etc. 

77. The Eastfriesian in the United States. J. A. Saathoff, 212 University Hall, 
Iowa City, Iowa. In the Middle West a number of communities may be found in 
which the members of this group predominate. The original home was in the low- 
lands along the North Sea. By gathering life-histories and other data this study 
attempts to record the change of attitudes that has taken place in the group, begin- 
ning with the first generation and following it through to succeeding generations. 
Questionnaires, personal documents, and life-histories are being utilized. 

78. An analysis of some of the aspects of rural religious culture as shown by 
Mormonism. T. Lynn Smith, 312 Harvard Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The historical and library methods are being used. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


79. Study of organized Protestant co-operation in American cities. H. Paul 
Douglass, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. A first-hand study of the internal 
history, activities, and methods of about twenty church federations in large cities, 
and their relations with other co-operative movements. The statistical phase of the 
study consists of the tabulation of questionnaires from constitutents giving their 
reactions to organized co-operation as an idea and to the local federation’s progress 
specifically. 

80. Protestant comity survey of the south sector of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Rev. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The study covers 
an analysis of the churches of a cross-sectional sector of an American city. The 
method consists in a study of the relationship of the total population, the churched 
people, and the churches with the bearing that physical and social factors have upon 
the problems of churching, and finally an analysis of the adequacy of the churching. 

81. Conflict situations in a social agency. Stuart A. Queen, University of 
Kansas. Intensive study of fifty “unco-operative” clients of a social case-work 
agency in terms of “attitudes,” “habits,” and “total situations.” Records were read 
and analyzed by at least one person beside the author, and results discussed with a 
group of case workers as the study progressed. 


Classes and Class Struggle 
(See also 26) 


82. The class control of churches. Jerome Davis, Drawer 1, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Questionnaire was sent to 100 churches selected at random 
in each major Protestant denomination. Replies were received from at least 50 
churches of every denomination. They were sorted according to size of population 
of town and the occupations of all those on the board of the church were then 
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listed with the result that the class character of the control is shown for churches in 
various towns and cities grouped according to their size. 

83. The situation in the coal industry in Colorado. F. Ernest Johnson, ros E. 
22nd Street, New York City. A study of industrial relations in the coal industry of 
the state of Colorado against its historical background, including a careful study of 
the principal factors which have produced the present conditions, the attitude of 
workers and operators, the community, and the state administration. The methods 
used are principally interview, conference and personal inspection. 


Nationalities and Races 
(See also 27, 68, 76, 112, 118, 123) 

84. A psycho-sociological study of the Armenians in Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia. Richard T. LaPiere, Box 2622, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
Every available source of public records, newspapers, both English and Armenian, 
personal interviews of first and second generation Armenians, etc., are being used to 
obtain the history of this group. The county directories are proving valuable in 
determining numbers, occupations, and locations. The attitudes of the non-Ar- 
menians is being sampled, objectively and subjectively. Exceedingly strong prejudice 
against the Armenians has developed in Fresno. An attempt is being made to find 
the exact nature of the social conflict involved. 

85. American citizens of Oriental ancestry in Hawaii and in continental 
United States. William C. Smith, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
This is a study of the assimilation of the Americans of Oriental ancestry. Assimila- 
tion is considered from two aspects: In what measure are these young people taking 
over Occidental culture, and how far are they being accepted by the American 
whites? Life-histories of the young Orientals have been the main source of data: 
about fifteen hundred were secured in the study. The study began on the Pacific 
Coast in connection with the survey of race relations and has been continued in 
Hawaii. 

86. Influencing race attitudes of college students. Donald Young, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A comparison of the 
results obtained by attempting to alter race attitudes by the usual logical approach 
and the emotional approach. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Demography and Population 
(See also 12, 13, 14, 15, 48, 131) 

87. Study of cardiac mortality in Chicago. Enid Rosabelle Rich. 45-45 46th 
Street, Woodside, New York. 

88. Population changes and movements in Iowa. Professor R. E. Stewart, 
Sociology Department, Ames, Iowa. Analysis and evaluation of the state and federal 
censuses. Tabulation of data collected by mail and of data collected in five areas 
in Iowa by the house-to-house survey method. Study shows sources from which 
Iowa population came, shifts within the state, and where Iowans have gone. Also, 
shows the present makeup of the population on age-group bases. 


Home Ecology and Human Geography 
(See also 65, 67) 

89. An ecological and cultural study of “The Triangle” of the Burnside In- 
dustrial District, Chicago. Mary Elizabeth Espenshade, 1354 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Concerns location in relation to the city of Chicago, causes of 
isolation, the people of this district, the O. H. Perry Public School, interpretation of 
child’s environment through his art, case studies, and remedies suggested. Author 
secured material through mapping and observations over a period of two years. 

90. A new census tract map for Cincinnati. Committee, of which Earle Ed- 
ward Eubank, University of Cincinnati, is a member. The United States Bureau of 
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the Census has agreed to furnish its data for the 1930 and subsequent censuses upon 
a distribution in accordance with a new census tract map which has been prepared 
by a representative committee. Original map completed and now in process of final 
revision for research purposes. 

91. A community study. Floyd N. House, University of Virginia, University, 
Virginia. An intensive study of population, institutions, and community organization 
in their relation to geographic setting and ecological position, for an open-country 
community near a city of 50,000. Data gathered chiefly by local volunteer workers; 
a house-to-house canvass has been made, and certain other more general data pre- 
pared by local residents. 

92. Housing in Oklahoma City with special reference to the Mexican and the 
Negro. Jennings J. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Normal, Oklahoma. This proj- 
ect consists of a survey of 700 working-class families, including whites, Mexicans 
and Negroes, and an analysis of housing conditions by race or nationality, occupa- 
tion, mobility, etc. 

93. A human geography of the American South. Rupert B. Vance, tor Grad- 
uate Club, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Southern rural culture viewed in relation 
to topography, soils, climate, and economic plants and animals. Social implications 
of southern agriculture, climate, and density of population in relation to topography 
and natural resources. Historical, statistical and case-methods used. 


Urban Community and City 
(See also 44, 79, 89, 90, 92) 

94. The regional concept and regional planning in Europe. Niles Carpenter, 
Room 316, Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
author spent the summer in Europe, particularly at the Institut de Urbanisme a la 
Sarbonne in Paris, studying all phases of urban sociology but devoting particular 
attention to regionalisme, which is more highly developed in France than anywhere 
in the world. The urban region is coming to be looked upon in Europe as a social 
entity and not merely as a convenient administrative arrangement. It has therefore 
profound significance to the student of social organization. 

95. Etiological factors in population density of urban communities. Jdem. A 
statistical and historical analysis of the population densities in a number of American 
and European cities. 


96. The relation of congestion and discontinuity of land utilization to urban 
growth. Idem. Two of the most deplored features of city life are congestion in the 
movement of people and of goods, and the constant flux in the type of use to which 
land is put. These phenomena have been regarded as being due to specialized causes 
which may be controlled by wise social engineering. The writer believes that they 
are inevitably bound up with urban growth and can never be avoided so long as 
communities continue to expand. 


Rural Community 
(See also 20, 26, 44, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 66, 71, 78, 91, 93, 138, 139, 167) 


97. Radial pattern in an urban community: a study in human ecology. Clay- 
ton J. Ettinger, 564 West Greendale Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The thesis is that 
human society exhibits in form and function the characteristics of an organism, and 
that it may be most profitably studied from this point of view. An original study of 
the ecology of the city of Pittsburgh in relation to juvenile delinquency is presented 
in support of the thesis. 


98. Some farm-town and farm-city differences in assortative mating for age, 
education, and size of parents’ family. C. Arnold Anderson, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Data collected for about 
fourteen hundred pairs composing the cases collected in the Purnell study at the 
University of Minnesota under the supervision of Professor Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Correlation of the traits for respective mates gives the intensity of assortative mating 
for the given group. Also comparisons of means and standard deviations are made. 
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99. The movement of open-country population in Ohio. P. G. Beck, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. An attempt to arrive at an accurate knowledge 
of the quantitative and qualitative aspects of population status and movement in 
unincorporated territory in Ohio. The rate of natural increase, the nature and extent 
of migration to and from the open country and from farming to other occupations, 
the selective nature of this migration, and the manner and circumstances under which 
this migration occurs are subjects which fall within the scope of this study. Survey 
of representative areas (1,280 households) supplemented by census and other per- 
tinent data available. One phase of the study involves the analysis of the occupation 
and movement history of 1,600 persons born and reared in the open country. Aus- 
pices the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


100. A study of industrial villages with particular reference to the church. 
Edmund De S. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, Reom 112, New York City. The data of this study will be based on a field 
survey of between fifty and sixty communities of less than 2,500 population which 
are dominated by a single industry. Major emphasis is being given to mining com- 
munities, steel towns, and textile villages of the South and New England. Census 
data for such of the villages selected as are incorporated will be analyzed in detail 
through a special arrangement with the Census Bureau. 


101. Some selective phases of rural-urban migration based upon University 
of Minnesota matriculation statistics and achievement records. Fred C. Frey, 2 
Melbourne Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. A statistical analysis is made of 
some 2,050 Freshmen entering the University of Minnesota in September, 1926, ac- 
cording to place of birth; present residence; age; sex; fathers’ and mothers’ place of 
birth, occupation, and education; 1.Q’s.; credits and honor points earned in two 
years, etc. Data were gathered on Hollerith cards and tabulated on electric tabulator. 


102. Comparative rural and urban standards of living in Virginia. Wilson 
Gee in collaboration with W. H. Stauffer, University of Virginia, University, Vir- 
ginia. Three rural groups—a low expenditure, medium expenditure, and high expen- 
diture—are compared with corresponding urban groups in typical rural and urban 
areas of Virginia. The sample will not be extensive but the results thus far give 
promise of a new method of approach in both the grouping and the urban and rural 
comparisons. 

103. Vocational genesis of farming occupations in Connecticut. James L. 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. This is a detailed 
analysis of the vocational history, agricultural and non-agricultural, of farmers in 
important farm-type areas. The data were collected chiefly by means of a question- 
naire-interview whereby the information was gathered with respect to the present 
farm-operators, their ancestors, and their children, to learn what are the occupational 
shifts from generation to generation, the relation of agricultural to non-agricultural 
employment, the significance of the agicultural ladder in acquiring vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and farm ownership, etc. Other factors, such as soil type, farm 
income, size of farm business, nationality of operator, education possessed by the 
operator, size of his immediate family, geographical moves of residence, inter- and 
intra-occupational changes, etc., are considered. These data are tied up with general 
population trends in the state and with their general economic, geographical, and 
social situational setting. In order to gain a fair sampling of the important farm 
types found in the state, six towns, each representing an important case type of farm- 
ing were selected for intensive study. The data are treated statistically and by other 
descriptive methods. 

104. Farm child spacing. J. O. Rankins, collaborator, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. To discover the length of time between the birth of the first 
child in the farm and the birth of each subsequent child. Enough urban data for a 
reasonably satisfactory comparison are included and the effects of nationality in 
both country and city are being studied. 

105. A study of the growth and decline, success and failure of rural social 
organizations in Ohio. J. P. Schmidt, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Direct contacts with communities, organizations, and 
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persons are made by the investigator, who after nine years as county agricultural 
agent now combines observation of groups at work with record studies to determine 
the relation of the nature, purpose, and function of rural social organizations to 
local economic and social changes, and the effects of local changes upon the life- 
history shift in form and function, and the success and failure of organizations. 


106. The village vs. the open-country form of rural social organization. Wal- 
ter A. Terpenning, 1405 Hillcrest Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. The author hopes 
to make a comprehensive study of several typical villages in each of the following 
countries: England, France, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, with a view to discov- 
ering advantages of the village which might be incorporated into a reorganization of 
American rural neighborhoods. He expects to make use of questionnaires, inter- 
views, and to study records, reports, etc. 

107. The farm youth of South Carolina. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. Includes a study of the youth resources, emigration of youth from 
the farm, educational, religious, social, economic, and recreational advantages of 
farm youth, and a résumé of the conditions of rural youth, with a plan for the sys- 
tematic improvement of rural youth problems. A study of the United States Census 
giving data as to youth resources and rural emigration, as well as certain other 
factors as recorded in the Census and related to the study. Also a review of literature 
published in related fields within the state, and of literature published by national 
organizations dealing with these problems in South Carolina. 


108. A study of rural social organization. C. C. Zimmerman, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A historical and library study of samples of 
rural organization to be based on monographic studies of American, European, and 
Asiatic rural communities. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


109. Experimentation in face to face interaction. Lowell J. Carr, Room 108, 
Ec. Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The general purpose 
is to develop a method of experimenting with interaction under controlled conditions. 
Experimental social psychology has been limited to interest in the reactions of sub- 
jects under social conditions. The interest in the present project lies beyond reactions 
of individuals and centers in the interactions whose interplay constitutes the social 
situation. Students are given definite projects to carry out. By varying the number 
engaged, the methods of communication, the objectives, etc., it is hoped to develop 
a technique by which the sociological phenomena involved in face-to-face association 
may be made amenable to experimental control. 


110. Observing and measuring interaction in a community. /dem. 


Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
(See also 5) 


111. Treatment of social welfare news by the press. Julia Ann Bishop, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The New York Times has been analyzed 
lor three months; ali items dealing with philanthropy, social welfare, and social 
problems have been noted, measured, and compared with the total amount of news 
and analyzed as to attitude: favorable, unfavorable, objective. Six other papers 
lor one week each will be analyzed similarly. 


112. The Negro press. Jessie A. Bloodworth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. An objective analysis of the types of news emphasized in the Negro 
press. Measurement in column inches of all front-page news and editorials; classified 
under crime, Negro and white discrimination, grievances, interracial co-operation, 
achievement, righting racial wrongs, education, religion, politics, labor, etc. Seven 
papers representing different sections of the country selected from Eugene Gordon’s 
list of the best Negro papers in 1927-28 (Annals, November, 1928), covering a period 
of three weeks. 

113, Measurement of the effectiveness and the efficiency of propaganda. 
Lowell J. Carr, Room 108, Ec. Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
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gan. In two counties in Michigan that are much alike in cultural characteristics, 
data have been collected on the effort expended by the local antituberculosis associa- 
tions and on the results achieved. By the use of scaling devices, information tests, 
and the like, both effort and results have been expressed numerically in the following 
results 
formula: coefficient of efficiency = in which effort is a function of the num- 
effort 
ber, value, and fitness of the projects carried on, multiplied by the scope and intensity 
of the utilization of channels of communication, multiplied by the value of the 
stimuli sent through those channels. One of the tests used to measure results, namely, 
a health, knowledge, and attitude test, gives a rough measure of the effectiveness of 
the antituberculosis propaganda. 

114. Objective studies of newspapers and newspaper readers. Anna H. Clark, 
Susan M. Kingsbury, and associates, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
An attempt to compile an exhaustive bibliography of studies applying statistical and 
other objective scientific methods to the analysis of newspaper contents and of atti- 
tudes and reactions of newspaper readers; to indicate the types of objective studies 
which have been made and who has made them; to describe the methods employed; 
and to give briefly a summary of the conclusions. The purpose is to clear the way 
for a more systematic and comprehensive development of a scientific sociology of 
the press. 

115. Classification of news content of daily newspapers and analysis of news 
interest. Carroll D. Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. A 
scheme of classification has been worked out based on an intensive study of 12,000 
news articles. A representative sample of urban dailies will be selected and news 
articles therein classified and measured in column inches. Measurement of the dif- 
ferent types of news will furnish an objective basis for comparison of contemporary 
newspapers, comparison of reading interests as reflected in daily newspapers with 
reading interests as reflected in periodical literature, trend in the chief categories of 
news, and relation to urbanization. 

116. Newspapers of today and tomorrow. Paul F. Douglass, 358 Terrace Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Includes study of social forces operative in American history 
to give us style and type of papers we have today. Social populations, trends of 
communication, education, government, etc., are studied in relation to newspaper 
development. The facts thus classified are balanced against present-day data in an 
effort to evaluate the present quality of the news and make conclusions as to prob- 
able lines of evolution in the future, with an effort to make some contribution to an 
editorial technique based on social information just as advertising is sold on basis 
of the regional survey. The report is not for general publication. Begun three years 
ago on the Cincinnati Post and continued privately. 

117. The human interest story in the newspaper. Helen Gregory MacGill, De- 
partment of Sociology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Study and classifica- 
tion of the human interest story, its types, its forerunners—the ballad and street 
literature—its history and its réle as defining the mores and the ends of life by com- 
munication on the emotional level. 

118. Race attitudes diffused through popular magazine fiction. Jeannette Ran- 
dolph. This study will concentrate upon cheap fiction magazines with large cir- 
culation. The tentative plan is to read the stories in 100 issues and analyze those 
containing references to Negroes, this analysis to be done by means of answering a 
questionnaire and filling in a schedule for each story. The schedule calls for an 
analysis of form and content. Under form are included such matter as description 
of Negro character, direct and indirect (through eyes of fictional person), position 
in story, social position, etc., and comment on Negro character. Under content are 
classified such attitudes as fear, antagonism, indifference, sympathy, admiration, etc. 


119. A genetic study of newspaper ethics. Romayne Rowe and Hornell Hart, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Current and past statements of 
ethical principles are analyzed comparatively ; instances indicating the circumstances 
leading to such statements, types of violations occurring, constructive social action 
by papers, the influence of personalities, of technological developments, of public 
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sentiment, and of other factors upon newspaper ethics are collected and analyzed; 
tentative conclusions are indicated as to the most promising methods for improving 
the social behavior of the press. Analysis of instances and documents taken from 
histories of journalism, from various discussions of newspaper ethics, and from cur- 
rent materials is the method employed. 


Social Movements, Reforms, Crazes, Rovolutions 


120. The unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengton, 4518 Clarendon 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The project consists of a study of the publications of the 
American Federation of Teachers; a study of the activities of other types of teacher 
organization; a comparison of conditions pertaining to teacher welfare in cities 
where teachers’ unions exist with cities where other types of organizations are active ; 
and use of research material of the United States Bureau of Education and of ma- 
terial of the Research Department of the National Education Association. 


Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
(See also 136) 
121. The sociology of play. M. H. Neumeyer, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 
Educational Sociology 
(See also 1, 9, 16) 


122. The social significance of the World Workers’ Education Movement. 
Marius Hansome, 374 Central Park West, New York City. A survey of the out- 
standing labor schools—residential, semiresidential, summer schools, week-end 
schools, mass education enterprises, etc—throughout the world, including some 
reference to Finland, China, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. The writer trav- 
eled and studied the movement in six European countries, attended the International 
Summer School at Ruskin College, and various conventions of educational bodies 
including two conferences abroad as a delegate. A combination of historical, descrip- 
tive, statistical, and critical methods have been used in handling the data. 


123, The comparative efficiency of logical and emotional teaching techniques 
in college courses on race relations. Donald Young, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An analysis of the race attitudes of 
several hundred undergraduates and a small selected group of graduate students 
measure before and after courses on American race problems. The graduate group 
is subjected to intensive emotional stimuli through situations especially created for 
the purpose. The measurement of attitudes is by means of case study and a stand- 
ardized questionnaire. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 
(See also 24, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 167) 

124, The psychology of religious organ‘zation. Edwin E. Aubrey, University 

of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Study of religious organization and unrest, leadership, 
sects, propaganda, ritual, discipline, dogma, and personnel organization, using ma- 
terials from the great religions. Special attention to ritual. Historical cases socio- 
analyzed, 
125. Function and elements of hospital administration, especially in teach- 
ing institutions. Dr. Emmet B. Bay, reported by M. M. Davis, 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to analyze the numerous ele- 
ments which enter into the management of a hospital and to develop principles 
according to which these elements should be co-ordinated for the performance of 
essential functions. Selected hospitals, mostly teaching institutions, will be visited 
and the agents whereby and manner in which various representative functions are 
performed and centrolled will be recorded. The common and divergent character- 
istics will then be analyzed. 
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126. New England thrift. Dr. Lucile Eaves, 41 Clark Road, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. A series of studies dealing with thrift agencies—primarily those centering in 
Boston, but supplemented with data from other parts of New England. Records 
which have accumulated in credit union, Christmas and vacation clubs, employees’ 
benefit societies, Morris Plan organizations, savings bank life insurance branches, and 
co-operative banks will be used. Already studies have been made of school saving, 
Christmas clubs, credit unions and partial collections made for several other topics. 


127. Analysis of the 1926 religious census. C. L. Fry, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Purpose to try to show the significance of the information gathered 
by the federal government’s Census of Religious Bodies by relating the church facts 
to population data, geographic or economic conditions, etc. 


128. Are primitive magic and animism merely systematized fallacious think- 
ing? Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Instances of 
magic, animatism, and animism are classified under a new and comprehensive scheme 
related to the mana concept and to the types of causal relationships assumed. This 
material is to be incorporated in The Technique of Social Progress, to be published 
by Helt in 1930. 

129. The natural history of the tourist camp. Norman S. Hayner, Department 
of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Just as the inn was 
closely associated with stage-coach transportation and the hotel with the develop- 
ment of railways and steamships, the tourist camp may be thought of as a new 
type of habitat for a moving population which has developed in response to auto- 
mobile transportation. In order to supplement data already at hand, the writer 
planned to spend four or five weeks this summer in a tour from southern Oregon to 
Vancouver, B.C., visiting automobile camps en route and talking to local hotel men. 


130. The automobile transient. Donald Henderson, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. The writer is studying case records, contacting social agencies, handling some 
individual cases, and visiting tourist camps. His study is emphasizing the relation 
of tourist camps to the automobile transient family. 


131. The English birth-control clinics as a social force. Norman E. Himes, 
121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. An analysis both quantitative and 
evaluative of the English clinics as a social institution. Analysis completed but report 
not drafted. Some of the figures were published in the October, 1928, issue of the 
Eugenics Review and another series of figures will appear shortly in Hospital Social 
Service Magazine. 


132. The facts of marriage and divorce in Soviet Russia, Europe and the 
United States. Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Covers all the facts of marriage and divorce in practically every country in the 
world gathering such data. The writer spent eighteen months traveling in all the 
leading countries in Europe, including a full year in the U.S.S.R. collecting the 
public documents and other statistical official reports. 


133. A study of marriage and divorce with special attention to Indiana. 
Charles R. Metyzn, 314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Historical, legal, statistical methods used. 


134. Markalah, a study in (cultural) trait distribution. Maurice A. Mook, 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania. Scope: the geographical distribution of the game of 
Markalah, its cultural background in each locale, its possible historical development, 
and its possible place or places of origin. Methods: historical and comparative. 
Writer has used the general literature and special ethnological monographs; also has 
first-hand accounts of men (anthropologists, missionaries, government officials) in 
the field, and has worked with a number of native informants. 


135. A statistical study of the United States patents with the view of discov- 
ering some relations that may exist between the number and the types of patents 
and the socio-economic conditions prevailing. Barkev. S. Sanders, 116 Carroll 
Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. Statistical technique will be used throughout, sup- 
plemented, as much as possible by historical information. The study attempts a 
statistical analysis of the annual number of patents applied for and the patents 
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vranted during the period 1840-1925, inclusive, in view of the socio-economic 
changes as reflected in the various economic and social indices; a study of the annual 
contribution of each state to the number of patents granted, and the relation of this 
contribution to the economic and other conditions prevailing in each of these states; 
a study individually of some twenty-five basic classes of patents for the period 1870- 
1925, inclusive, as to their fluctuations in time, and the concentration of the patentees 
in various geographic regions, relating these facts again to the socio-economic condi- 
tions; and it also studies the proportions of these patents that have been assigned to 
large companies. 

136. The hobby: a psycho-social study of modern culture. Carl W. Strow, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. The psychological nature of the hobby; its rela- 
tion to the culture of today; its place in the social organization; and its social 
utilization. Contains case studies of hobbies, occupational and ciass distribution of 
hobbies, some psycho-analytic interpretations. 


137. A sociological study of the drama and stage. Harry F. Weber, Box 164, 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania. A group of college students advanced in sociology have 
been set upon this problem. A search is made through all sociological as well as 
drama books to get opinions and statements regarding the drama-stage and society. 
Magazines both special and popular are also included, and an effort is made to inter- 
view or correspond with people who are trying to do something in the field of 
drama-stage. Some data collected and analysis partially completed. 


138. Special interest groups in a plan of rural organization. Arthur F. Wile- 
den, Pewaukee, R. 3, Wisconsin. Fieldwork based on a study of 351 organizations 
and also on 282 farm families and about 1,200 individuals in five Wisconsin counties. 
This material analyzed statistically and by case method, and presented in comparison 
with similar studies made in other places. Also the organization patterns of certain 
selected rural areas are presented; these are based on original field material and also 
material from other sources. 


The Courts and Legislation 


139. Administrative county government in North Carolina covering to date 
sixty-one of the ninety rural counties of the state. E. C. Branson, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A case-method study of county court- 
house offices in behalf of improved county government in North Carolina and the 
nation, for guidance and not publicity, bound MSS open to students, county officials, 
legislators, publicists; resulting in the county government laws of 1927; also in 
Wager’s administrative county government in North Carolina. Two field surveyors 
each year from 1925 to date. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 


140. The origin and growth of the subsidy system in Maryland. Theo Jacobs, 
606 Somerset Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 


141. Migration and mobility in relation to social change. Howard P. Becker, 
Box 71, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Attempt is made to isolate the factors of migration and mobility in various types of 
historical movement, and to show their significance in the processes of social and 
personal disorganization and reorganization. The available literature including mono- 
graphic material is surveyed, and in addition three culture case studies are made: the 
gypsy culture, and the Athenian and Spartan cultures. Other material is merely 
illustrative. Historical method. 


_ 142. Invention in the history of the ship—a sociological study of technic evo- 
lution, following the lines of descent from floating log to rotorship. S. Colum Gil- 
fillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Deals with all the important inventions to the number of 100 or so that fall between 
the termini indicated above and are motive power, steering gear, or hull of ships or 


—_ Subject chosen as one suitable to elucidating the sociology of invention gen- 
erally. 
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143. Methods of presenting, in the Rosenwald Industrial Museum, the social 
causes and especially consequences of the principal inventions and of invention, 
mechanical, chemical, etc., and discovery in the physical sciences. Jdem. The so- 
cial causes of perhaps ten of the most important inventions; the social effects— 
economical and sociological—of perhaps 100, and a study of undetermined extent 
upon the social causes and effects of invention in general, including scientific discov- 
ery. Library study of social scientists’ work was made, and experts in specific his- 
torical and other fields engaged to perform various parts of the work. 


144, The dynamics of innovation. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. An inductive study of instances of mechanical, scientific, 
philanthropic, religious, and other sorts of innovations, with a view to determining 
what factors bring about opposition and what factors promote rapid acceptance of 
the new culture element. 

145. The laws of cultural acceleration. Jdem. Development of quantitative 
indices of cultural changes in socially valued directions, such as increases in bridge 
spans, maximum human speeds, cutting tool efficiency, life-expectation, sizes of po- 
litical units, standards of living, richness of aesthetic techniques, freedom and justice 
to workers and to women, and philanthropic effectiveness; analysis of factors re- 
sponsible for the general accelerating trend and for the temporary setbacks; inter- 
pretation of the sociological and anthropological significance of the laws involved. 
Statistical and case methods of analysis are applied to historical, archaeological, 
ethnological, and current modern materials. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


Poverty and Dependency 


146. Factors associated with and social consequences of breakdowns in family 
income. Dr. Lucile Eaves, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. This is an elab- 
orate study of dependent families of Massachusetts to whom relief has been given 
by private or public agencies. An eighty-field code has been developed for the analy- 
sis of case histories of the privately supported family relief agencies. A less elaborate 
code will be used for families relieved through public welfare officials. Public and 
private records will be used for the study of costs of care. The code for use in analy- 
sis has been developed in consultation with groups of Boston social workers. A 
thousand case histories of three Boston agencies have been coded, and cards are now 
being punched so that they can be tabulated with the Hollerith equipment. 


147. Old age pensions in Great Britain. Erlund Field, Toynbee Hall, 28 Com- 
mercial Street, London, E.I., England. History of the Poor Law, provision for the 
old through friendly societies, trade unions, and superannuation funds; development 
of old age pensions, merits, defects, recommendations, etc., and of contributory 
schemes of provision for old age; effect of unemployment on provision for old age; 
and introduction of a pension scheme into a new area. 

148. History of Peking prices from 1828-1921. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Price figures secured from old account books still 
kept by Peking stores. It is hoped that an index number may be worked out to show 
changes affecting workers of Peking. 


149. Social problems and education. Florence L. Gould, Box 94, Pepperell, 
Massachusetts. The writer’s method of research is to secure a teaching position in 
communities where she is investigating, and thus to obtain insight into conditions. 

150. Children difficult to place. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. Case 
studies of maladjusted children who are not feeble-minded, not crippled, and not 
seriously delinquent, but who are not acceptable in ordinary institutions or foster- 
homes, to determine their number, the nature of their difficulties, and causes. 

151. A short study of the homeless man. R. W. Zchring, 8 East Third Street, 
New York City. A descriptive study of the homeless man in New York City with 
the presentation of some statistical data. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Crime and Delinquency 
(See also 53) 


152. Police problems in the light of modern science. A. G. Barry, 1203 West 
Dayton Street, Madison, Wisconsin, This project is an outgrowth of courses for 
Wisconsin policemen. It will embody data on the powers of observation of police- 
men and others as measured by objective tests on moving pictures run in connection 
with the lectures to these groups. 


153. Studies in homicide, with special reference to South Carolina. H. C. 
Brearley, Clemson College, South Carolina. From the vital statistics records of 
South Carolina, the homicide rate for the period 1920-26 was calculated for each 
county and this rate was correlated by the Pearsonian method with the proportion 
of Negro population, amount of illiteracy, average wealth, etc. Seasonal changes in 
homicide, its geographical distribution within the state, extent of punishment by the 
courts, killings of and by officers of the law, etc., were also investigated. The pur- 
pose of this study is to investigate the possible national application of some of the 
more significant findings of the regional study. Principal sources of material were 
the vital statistics records, census reports, and court records. The study is primarily 
statistical. 


154. A study of juvenile delinquency in communities of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation. Committee at University of North Dakota, Dr. J. M. Gillette, chairman, 
reported by James M. Reinhardt, Barboursville, West Virginia. This project involves 
a comparative study of the conditions, causes, and treatment of delinquency in a 
particular class of communities. Information has been gathered through question- 
naires and letters from thirty-four cities of this class. The special investigative work 
was carried on in the Juvenile Court at Grand Forks, North Dakota, during a period 
of eight months. Forty delinquent cases and forty non-delinquent cases were studied. 
The environmental factors in both groups were studied in detail. Physical examina- 
tions and intelligence tests were given. One phase of the study involves a comparison 
of the attitudes of parents and officers toward the juvenile delinquent problem in 
the smaller cities with the attitudes in larger population centers. 


155. Conflicting theories of penology with special reference to American 
jurisprudence since 1900. Mabel A. Elliott, Department of Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This study involves an examination of the conflicting 
theories of penology and tracing these theories through the statutes as enacted since 
1900. This has meant a thorough examination of the literature on the subject and a 
minute examination of the session laws of the different states for each legislative 
assembly year by year. The conflict between psychiatry and the law is evidenced 
in this, but also the increasing tendency to place emphasis upon the person of the 
offender is shown. 


156. Penal colonies in the Orient. J. A. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. These colonies were visited in person, detailed questions being 
asked of those in authority and notes made of observations and replies to inquiries. 
In addition all the reports of the public bureaus which had them in charge have been 
consulted and data used from them. Prominent people acquainted with the work 
of — colonies have been interviewed in order to get their reactions as to the 
results. 


157. A study of the care and treatment of United States prisoners. Hastings 
H. Hart, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Study was begun in 
1924 when the author, while chairman of the Committee on Lockups, Municipal and 
County Jails of the American Prison Association, learned that except with reference 
to the seven federal institutions in which prisoners were kept, there were no pub- 
lished reports of federal prisoners. In 1925 he obtained access to records of United 
States marshals and undertook a study which lasted fifteen months. 


158. Statistical analyses of court records of a sample group of 500 women 
arrested in Massachusetts. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Hon. Herbert Par- 
sons and Dr. Lucile Eaves. Birthplaces, ages, marital status, and occupations of 
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the women are tabulated. Offenses and sentences are distributed in relation to vari- 
ous factors. Variations between courts in their policies of administration of the 
criminal laws are shown. 


159. The history of organized crime in the United States. A. F. Kuhlman, 
1126 East Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to ob- 
tain a description and analysis of the natural history of organized crime in the United 
States. The writer has prepared a description and an analysis of the outstanding 
types of organized crime that have captured the public mind during the history of 
the United States. In connection with each type of organized crime, an attempt 
has been made to find out what have been the factors which have given rise to each 
type of crime; what techniques and methods have been employed; under what con- 
ditions would a given type of organized crime tend to develop, or tend to decline; 
what were the attitudes of the community toward it; what has been or what seems 
to be the future or the final outcome of each type of organized crime. 


160. Survey of research on crime and criminal justice. /dem. This is a pre- 
liminary survey of all research work on crime and criminal justice in the United 
States that has been financed by the Social Science Research Council for the purpose 
of obtaining facts in regard to research work in these fields that will be of imme- 
diate assistance to the Council and to research students in general who are working 
in this field. 


161. The prostitute. Leslie Lewis, 558 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
This is a project on which the writer has been working for the last five years. The 
research has included library research, reports of investigators of vice organizations, 
interviews, and personal investigation. 


162. A study of pardons in Kentucky 1792-1926. W. L. Nofcier, 110 East 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky. The period studied extends from the beginning of the 
history of the state until the beginning of the present governor’s term of office. It 
will deal with such factors as age with relation to type of offense committed and 
reason for release, relation of sectionalism to pardons, length of sentence with reason 
for commitment, etc. 


163. Nine problem boys: a sociological case book in MS form—cases selected 
from a number studied under clinical methods. Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, in collaboration with E. Krueger. Original data 
given in all details as collected; each case supplemented by an introductory statement 
of the problem; a summary of the findings and a sociological analysis. An introduc- 
tory chapter is given to a statement of methods used and certain conclusions drawn 
from the case data. . 

164. Social determinants in juvenile delinquency—a challenge to the com- 
munity. T. Earl Sullenger, 605 South Fifth, Columbia, Missouri. An analysis of 
1,500 cases of juvenile delinquents selected from the court records of the Juvenile 
Court, Omaha, Nebraska; geographical location of these cases on spot maps; study 
of neighborhood cultures as determinants in juvenile delinquency in eight neighbor- 
hood centers which are foci of infections. Relation of the newsboys to juvenile de- 
linquency ; correlation between juvenile delinquency and recreation; the Negro child 
in court. A study of soo cases of juvenile delinquents in their relation to aid re- 
ceived by them and their families. Correlation between Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and other character-building organizations with delinquency. Study of several 
boys’ gangs as determinants of delinquency, with special emphasis on cultural back- 
ground. The methods used are case studies, historical and cultural backgrounds of 
neighborhoods studied, analysis of all cases in terms of the primary groups, and 
their responsibility in the prevention of behavior problems. The project is located 
in Omaha, Nebraska, but the writer is also completing a similar study in Columbia, 
Missouri, and drawing comparisons. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 


165. Community care for chronic sickness. Lucile Eaves, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Boston supplied exceptional opportunities for the study ol 
types of institutional or out-patient care needed and its cost. The method will be 
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chiefly statistical, supplemented by illustrative case histories and descriptive material. 
The final report will be one of a “Co-operative Social Research Series,” as many 
social workers and students will participate in the undertaking. The publication of 
the completed book may be delayed as much as two years. Three preliminary ar- 
ticles covering aspects of the subject are appearing in the Survey. 


166. Study of the health of missionaries and causes for withdrawal. Dr. W. 
G. Lennox, 18 Hollis Street, Newton, Massachusetts. Involves analysis of medical 
records of about sixty-five hundred missionaries of six American foreign mission- 
ary societies, including twelve hundred who have resigned since 1900. Certain com- 
parable information on health of other occidentals in the same areas will be used. 
Two methods used included abstracts of individual records of missionaries and the 
collection of information from other organizations by means of questionnaires. 


167. The effects of tenancy on rural health. Reported by E. Tetreau, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Includes detailed inquiry under the following 
main headings: health equipment and practice of the farm family; health and ill- 
ness record of the farm family by individuals; health expenditures; expenditures and 
equipment for recreation. The area to be studied is the Madison and Union coun- 
ties, Ohio. Of the 609 families studied last summer, a sample of 1oo families is 
selected for the more detailed study of health. The method used is the personal in- 
terview guided in detail by a rather elaborate schedule. Some of the material will 
be statistical and much of it will be descriptive of experiences in relation to health 
and recreation. 


Mental Disease and Deficiency 


168. A study of the patients discharged from the Rome State School for the 
period beginning January 1, 1905, and ending December 31, 1924. Roy William 
Foley, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Studied records at Rome, N.Y., to 
determine from whom information could be secured for the study; then went out 
into field about the state to locate the patients and get whatever information could 
be secured; an attempt has been made to learn how these discharged patients have 
been getting along in their support, marital and family life, conduct, and industry. 
When completed the report aims to show why the patients were sent to Rome and 
what happened to them while there, and why they were discharged and what has 
happened to them since discharge. 


169. Community supervision of feeble-minded persons. Martha Jane Kiser, 
working under direction of Lucile Eaves. The study is based on the records made by 
the social service workers of the Division of Mental Deficiency under the Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Diseases. It deals with 16 case histories of persons who 
were legally committed to the department for supervision, and 200 case records of 
those who came more or less under supervision. Topics covered were: personal and 
family characteristics of legally committed cases, including supervision of committed 
cases, those transferred to institutions, and those remaining in the Community; vol- 
unteer supervision of feeble-minded persons living in the community; number and 
age variation between the sexes; nationality; sizes of families; antisocial and social 
characteristics ; occupational disposition of cases studied. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


170. Study of Protestant benevolent giving in the United States. Charles H. 
Fahs, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mainly confined to the period 1913-27, 
and based on church year books and on the annual reports of benevolent boards of 
eleven Protestant denominations. Special emphasis given to foreign missions as one 
of the major objects in Protestant benevolent giving. Main method has been the 
compilation of available statistics and analysis of the results. 


Case Work with Individual Families 


_ 171, National study Catholic child-caring homes. Dr. John M. Cooper, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C. Not a survey but a gathering together of best 
methods. Report being drafted; publication not arranged for yet. 
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172. Analysis of cases of family breakdown in which Unitarian ministers 
attempted to assist. Robert C. Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The writer hopes to get about 100 cases in which ministers have attempted to deal 
with family problems. The information will come directly from the ministers them- 
selves either by mail or in person. In addition the writer plans to have the minister 
give his reasons why he believes that he was successful or unsuccessful in assisting 
the situation. He will then analyze the 100 cases with the idea of finding out whether 
or not a church organization and the ministers are of any real assistance in family 
difficulties, and the causes for the success or lack of it. 

173. Mothers’ assistance in Philadelphia—actual and potential costs. Eliza- 
beth L. Hall, 1528 Mineral Spring Road, Reading, Pennsylvania. Material secured 
through a study of all the families of all deceased men in Philadelphia during a six- 
month period: 1,010 families; a visit to every home for an interview; a careful 
follow-up study of 134 cases taken on by the Fund in Philadelphia in 1924 in order 
to see what actually became of the families; a careful checking in every way in order 
to discover families eligible under the law or families who should be eligible under 
the law. 

174. A quantitative study of social case records to determine the case work- 
er’s interest in and use of the client’s social relationships. Thomas L. Swander, 
1115 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. The study is to include intensive study 
of fifty case records of a family case-working agency. 

175. Study of fiancee cases cared for by the society in 1929. Margaret Wead, 
144 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City. Study is not intensive, being an 
effort to gather certain facts concerning about 1,200 cases of girls coming to this 
country to marry. A more detailed study may be made on one or two cases. The 
study will not be published; will probably be put in mimeographed form when com- 
pleted. 

Social Legislation 

176. Social legislation. Rudolf Brado, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
A comparative study of the efforts undertaken by the governments of all counties 
for coping with social maladjustments. Material on the most recent developments 
will be collected during this summer on a journey to the various countries of Europe, 
including Soviet Russia. 


Public Health Activities 


177. Medical service on a community basis. Niles Carpenter, Room 316, Barr 
Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. This study is based on 
a statistical and analytical examination of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation’s medi- 
cal service. 

178. Hospital service for patients of moderate means. /dem. A statistical and 
descriptive study of about 600 American and Canadian hospitals covering all phases 
of their relation to the middle-class patient. 

179. Capital investment in hospitals and clinics. Michael M. Davis, 925 South 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is collecting the data. The purpose of this study is to determine the economic 
significance of capital investments in hospitals and clinics, to discuss present methods 
of capital financing, to clarify the concept “cost of hospital and clinic service” by 
differentiating the current elements from the capital elements which have been 
neglected, and to suggest principles of allocating hospital income and expense to 
significant units of hospital service. Method proposed is to secure such material as 
is available from published sources or from certain national organizations, depend- 
ing primarily on visits to selected communities chosen partly because of their type 
and size and partly through geographical considerations. A study will then be made 
in a small number of selected institutions of the accounting policies and methods. 


180. Technique for conducting a study of health in a specific area in New 
York City. Mabel E. Rugen, 57 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York City. Study 
of community health of area—approximately twenty-five blocks long and eight 
blocks wide—with particular emphasis on one sanitary district, population approxi- 
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mately 20,000. Intensive study of health program of a boys’ club in this area and 
the physical conditions of the boys, showing physical defects; an attempt to show 
rotation of community health to that of boys. Material secured from reading and 
through interviews. 


Community-Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 


181. Case-record writing. Belle D. Boyson, 312 West Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. A manual for beginning students in case work. The application of case- 
work principles to the recording of data; so it will be more scientifically recorded 
and of more value to case workers and to research projects. 


182, The relation of the community chest and the council of social agencies. 
Lisle Burroughs, 44 Morton Street, New York City. This project plans to take in 
the relationship of some 130 combinations of the existing relationship between the 
two types of organizations named in the United States. While the local problems 
make each combination slightly different, the essential principle of financial planning 
and social planning remains the same. The method involves the use of the interview 
for the more available type of combination and the use of the questionnaire for 
those not so accessible. 

183. Techniques of interviewing. J. C. Colcord, 222 Citizens Aid Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Contains an analysis of interviews in social case work, es- 
pecially recorded to show the interviewer's conscious processes. (Some interviews 
from works of fiction a'so analyzed.) Invention of terminology to describe the 
processes identified. Notation of recurrence of these processes, and listing them. Re- 
grouping them on two levels of processes and techniques (the subsidiary means used 
to build up the process). 

184, Co-operation in the care of children by social agencies in and near Bos- 
ton. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Dr. Lucile Eaves. Follow-up study of 
fifty applicants to the Church Home Society who were refused acceptance for full 
treatment. Reasons for reference of cases; services requested; reasons why cases were 
not accepted by the Church Home Society; periods of time and number of agencies 
with which the fifty cases had contacts; and present situations of the applicants are 
studied. Part II contains the fifty case histories which show the work done by dif- 
ferent agencies in contact with the children. Data were collected from records of 
cases referred by agencies to the Church Home Society, from July, 1924, to Septem- 
ber, 1927. The cases were registered with the Social Service Exchange. With this 
information, prior and subsequent histories were secured by sending questionnaires 
to agencies, and by reading records telling of contacts with the children by other 
agencies. 

185. The cost and administration of public welfare in Illinois, 1904-25. Coyle 
E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. The study was an 
attempt to compare the costs and standards of care and treatment under three dis- 
tinct types of administrative control during the period. The general theory has been 
that the more centralized the control agency was, the more economical and efficient 
would be its administration. The study attempted to check up this theory. The 
method used was that of reducing costs to a comparable figure, i.e., that of purchas- 
ing power and making comparisons. In attempting to evaluate standards of care and 
treatment, the writer made use of reports of inspections, investigations, general rating 
of the system by experts in the field at the various periods, records of treatment, etc. 


186. The problems of social work. H. A. Phelps, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Analysis of the nature of social-work problems as they appear 
in the records of different social agencies. Differentiation is made between social 
problems, social-work pruvblems, and treatment problems. Methods employed are 
analysis of case records by statistical summaries whenever possible; citation of cases; 
comparison of the content of records in different agencies. 

187. Study of family welfare agencies in Cincinnati. Ellery F. Reed, 312 
West Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The study includes eight different societies in 
the city, both public and private, sectarian and non-sectarian, chest and non-chest, 
large and small agencies. The study was divided into two parts: one being a study 
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of the general statistical aspects of the work, and the other an attempt to evaluate 
or measure the results and merit of the work of the various agencies. For this pur- 
pose a method of scoring has been devised which is entirely new and is regarded as 
more or less experimental, although it was tried out on twenty-four cases, three 
from each agency, by the National Advisory Committee for this study. 

188, The trend of public welfare work in Indiana from 1890 to 1928, a statis- 
tical study based upon the records of the Indiana Board of State Charities. 
R. Clyde White, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. This is a statistical 
study of the volume and cost of the following kinds of public welfare work, annual 
reports of which are received by the Indiana Board of State Charities: official out- 
door relief; official indoor relief, poor asylums; work of the county boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians; schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb, and feeble-minded; colony 
for epileptics; hospitals for the insane; county jails and state penal farm; and state 
prisons. In addition to the measurement of trends, some correlations are being com- 
puted, and efforts to find the causes of changing functions of social agencies and 
institutions are being made. 


Church and Local Community 
(See 24, 79, 80, 82, 100) 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 1, 7, 9, 16, 109, 143, 160, 180) 
189. Standard records and categories for a study of women in industry. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. A thorough review 
of all studies made upon women in industry and a development through these 
studies and through the author’s own research of categories to be used in such a 
study. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Meeting in Washington, D.C., December 27—30, with headquarters 
at the Willard Hotel. Meeting in Washington during the same time are 
the American Economic Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Farm Economic Association, and the National Com- 
munity Center Association. Programs of these meetings may be secured 
by writing the secretaries of the organizations named: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Willford I. King, American Statistical Association, Commerce Build- 
ing, 236 Wooster Street, New York. 

W. I. Myers, American Farm Economic Association, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

L. E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York. 

E. W. Burgess, American Sociological Society, Fifty-eighth Street 
and Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society, and 
reservation of luncheon and dinner tickets. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr 
College, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
“A Case Study in Chinese-Foreign Conflict and Public Opinion,” Maurice 
T. Price, University of Washington. 
“Newspaper Treatment of Oriental-White Race Relations,” Charles N. 
Reynolds, Stanford University. 
“A Statistical Study of the Foreign News Content of American Newspa- 
pers,” Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University. 
“A New Census Tract Map for Cincinnati,” Earle Edward Eubank, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
“Police Problems in the Light of Modern Science,” A. G. Barry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
“Indexes and Factors Making for Success or Failure of Juvenile Delin- 
— on Probation,” Pauline V. Young, University of Southern Cali- 
ornia. 
“Factors Entering into the Success or Failure of Minnesota Men on Pa- 
role,” George B. Vold, University of Minnesota. 
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“Case Studies built around Observations of Individual Foster-Children in 
the Playroom of a Receiving-Home,” Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

“Experimentation in Face to Face Interaction, or Measurement of the Ef- 
fectiveness and Efficiency of Propaganda,” Lowell J. Carr, University of 
Michigan. 

“Study of Rural Organizations,” J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Joint Luncheon Session of the Section on Rural Sociology 


with the American Farm Economic Association. 
“The Farm Child,” Hon. A. A. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture (tentative). 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Early Afternoon Section Meetings. 


Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. William I. Thomas, New York, 
presiding. 

“The Sociogenesis of Homosexual Behavior,” Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital. 

“The Effect of Population Concentration upon Temperament,” Dr. James 
S. Plant, Essex County Clinic, Newark. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work, in joint session with the Na- 
tional Community Center Association. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, presiding. 

“The Value of Sociological Community Studies to the Work of Social 
Agencies,” E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, presiding. 

“The Social Significance of the Religious Census,” C. Luther Fry, Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 

Discussion led by Leon C. Truesdell, U.S. Census Bureau, and F. Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Council of Churches. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology, R. D. McKenzie, University 
of Washington, presiding. 

“The Concept of Regionalism as Applied to Western Germany,” Mildred 
Hartsough, Harvard University. 

“The Nature and Origins of the French Regionalist Movement,” Niles 
Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 

“Folk Mentality in Mexico and Its Distribution,” Robert Redfield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. Ellsworth Faris, Universi- 
ty of Chicago, presiding. 

“Case Studies of Two Hundred Russian Revolutionists,” Jerome Davis, 
Yale University. 

“A Study of Conflict Situations,” Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 
“Conflicting Theories of Penology, with Special Reference to American 
Jurisprudence since 1900,” Mabel A. Elliott, Northwestern University. 
“The Uses and Limitations of Behaviorism in Sociology,” Charles A. EIl- 
wood, University of Missouri. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. 
Reports of representatives to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies, the Joint Commis- 
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sion on Social Studies in the Schools, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the Dictionary of American Biography, the American Year Book ; 
and reports of Committees on Social Abstracts, Social Research, Teaching 
of Social Sciences, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American Sta- 
tistical Association. Edwin B. Wilson, President of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, presiding. 

Progress in the Application of Statistical Methods to Social and Sociologi- 
cal Problems. 

“Dependency,” Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation. 

“Crime and Police Administration,” C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Dr. John Slawson, Director, Jewish Welfare Federation, De- 
troit. 

“The Family and Marriage,” William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Educational Sociology. 

“Social Analysis of College Communities,” M. H. Bickham, Committee on 
Social Analysis of College Communities, Chicago. Open discussion. 
“Social Significance of the World-Workers’ Education Movement,” Marius 
Hansome, Columbia University. Discussion by Henry Jeddeloh, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

“A Basis for Pupil Accounting in Voluntary Participations in High 
Schools,” Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University. Open discussion. 
Section on the Family. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, presiding. 

The Family in Perspective: Viewpoints of Social Work, Psychology, Psy- 
chiatry, and Sociology. 

“Case Skills in the Development of Family Life,” Margaret E. Rich, edi- 
tor of The Family, Tulane University. 

“Some Guiding Principles in Understanding Personality,” Gordon W. All- 
port, Dartmouth College. 

“Individual Implications of the Family Pattern,” James S. Plant, director, 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark. 

“The Cultural Approach to the Study of Personality Problems,” E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 

Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, presiding. 
“The County versus the Community as an Administrative Unit,” Grace 
Abbott, Chief of Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
“Community Organization—Myth or Reality?” Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University. 

“Community Organization—the Reality,” Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Discussion led by Walter Pettit, New York School of Social Work. 
<a on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
siding. 

Structure of the Rural Community, with a View to Adequacy and Reor- 
ganization: 
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“Special Interest Groups in a Plan of Rural Organization,” Arthur F. Wile- 
den, University of Wisconsin. 

“Factors Which Determine Area and Structure in the Rural Community,” 
Dwight Sanderson, New York State College of Agriculture. 

Discussion by J. H. Kolb. 

Ten-minute Reports on General Projects: 

“Rural Organizations Affecting Farm Youth,” William V. Dennis, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

“Vocational Genesis to Farming Occupations in Connecticut,” J. L. Hypes, 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 

“The Family in Relation to Ru-al Organization,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“Foreign-born Farmers and Their Children,” Edmund de S. Brunner, In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. Discussion. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. 

“Mana, Magic, and Animism in Modern Religion,” Hornell Hart, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Discussion opened by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, and John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University. 

Section on the Teaching of Sociology in joint session with the Section on 
Sociology and Social Work. Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, 
presiding. 

The Relation of Elementary Sociology Courses to Social Work Materials. 
“The Content of Elementary Textbooks in Sociology as they Bear on So- 
cial Work,” Read Bain, Miami University. 

“The Purpose of Elementary Sociology Courses in Relation to Training for 
Social Work,” Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Minnesota. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of Section on Rural Sociology. 


Twelve-minute Reports on Relationships and Needs in Rural Sociology, in 
Research, Extension, and Teaching. 

“From the Standpoint of Research,” A. W. Drinkard, Jr., Director of Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station of Virginia. 

“From the Standpoint of Extension,” C. B. Smith, Chief of Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“From the Standpoint of Teaching,” A. R. Mann, Dean of College of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics, Cornell University. 

Discussion led by E. L. Morgan, University of Missouri; N. L. Sims, Ober- 
lin College; Fred R. Yoder, State College of Washington 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Early Afternoon Meetings. 


Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American Sta- 
tistical Association. Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia University, presiding. 


“Prohibition: Enforcement and Social Effects,” John C. Gebhart, Direc- 
tor of Research, American Association against the Prohibition Amendment. 
Discussion: Irving Fisher, Yale University; George W. Kirchwey, New 
York School of Social Work; Herman Feldman, Dartmouth College. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Commu- 
nity Center Association. 

“Urban Growth and Discontinuity of Land Utilization,” Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo. 
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“Community Organization in an Indian Settlement,” Jennings J. Rhyne, 
University of Oklahoma. 
“The New Mobility and the Coastal Island,” Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
Section on the Family. 
“Individual and Group Relationships in the Family,” Mrs. Frances Wickes, 
author of The Inner World of Childhood. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. 
“The Sociological Significance of the Character Education Inquiry,”’ Hugh 
Hartshorne, Columbia University. 
Discussion opened by Goodwin Watson, Columbia University, and Gordon 
W. Allport, Dartmouth College. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Statistics. Frank A. Ross, Columbia 
University, presiding. 
“The Meaning of Measurement in Sociology,” F. Stuart Chapin, editor, 
Social Science Abstracts. 
Discussion by Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 
“The Measurement of Human Progress,” Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Discussion by P. A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 


“Differential Fertility According to Economic Classes in the United States 
as Shown in the rg10 Census Returns,” Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank 
W. Notestein, Milbank Fund. 


Discussion by C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses of the American 
Sociological Society with the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association. 


Presidential Addresses : 

William F,. Ogburn, American Sociological Society. 
Edwin B. Wilson, American Statistical Association. 
Edwin F. Gay, American Economic Association. 


SunpDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. University of Chicago Breakfast. 

3:00 P.M. Section on the Community, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association. Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University, pre- 
siding. 

Analysis and Criticism of Community Organization in Washington. 

6:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting honoring C. J. Galpin, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Address by Henry C. Taylor, Vermont Country Life Commission. 
Resporse by the Honor Guest. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 30 
8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of the National Community Center Associa- 
tion. Business meeting, Executive Committee, and Section members. 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 
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10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 


Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American 
Statistical Association. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, presid- 
ing. 

“Personality and Mental Adjustment,” James W. Woodard, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Social Aspects of Industrial Conditions and Changes,” William A. Ber- 
ridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

“Social Attitudes and Public Opinion,” Stuart A. Rice, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Educational Sociology. 

“Economics and Education,” B. R. Andrews and H. F. Clark, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Round table discussion. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska, pre- 
siding. 

Twelve-minute reports on “Rural Government as a Field for Teaching, 
Extension, and Research.” 

“As Seen by a Rural Sociologist,” T. B. Manny, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

“As Seen by an Agricultural Economist,” B. H. Hibbard, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“As Seen by a Political Scientist,”” C. M. Kneier, University of Nebras- 
ka. Discussion. 

Sections on Sociology and Social Work, the Sociology of Religion, and 
the Community, in joint session with the National Community Center As- 
sociation. 

“The Institute of Human Relations at Yale,” Donald Slesinger, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Section on the Family. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, presiding. 

“The Financing of Medical Care as a Problem in Family Economy,” Niles 
Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 

“A Sociological Case-Study of Farm Families,” Dwight Sanderson and 
Robert G Foster, Cornell University. 

“Families of Intellectually Gifted Students,” Agnes M. Conklin, Clinic for 
Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New York. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology. B. F. 


Coen, Colorado Agricultural College, presiding. 

My Philosophy of Rural Life. 

Twelve-minute papers by Henry C. Taylor, Vermont Country Life Com- 
mission; Edvin V. O’Hara, National Catholic Welfare Council, Washing- 
ton; Lita Bane, Ladie:’ Home Journal ; C. J. Galpin, Farm Population and 
Rural Life, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Early Aiternoon Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School 
for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 
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“What Has Successful Family Life to Contribute to the Sociologists’ and 
Social Workers’ Understanding of the Family? A Study of 250 Successful 
Families.” Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for 
Women. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National So- 
ciety for Educational Sociology. 
“An Experiment in Clinical Sociology,” Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York 
University. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Communi- 
ty Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, pre- 
siding. “Recent Trends in Community Studies.” 
Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. W. I. Thomas, New York, presid- 
ing. 
“Case Studies of the Criminal Insane,” Dr. Benjamin Karpman, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
“So-called ‘Normal’ Social Relationships Expressed in the Individual and 
the Group, and Their Bearing on the Problems of Neurotic Disharmonies,” 
Dr. Trigant Burrow, New York. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Population, in joint session with the American 
Statistical Association. Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia University, pre- 
siding. 
Population Outlook for the United States. 
“Present Outlook for Population Increase,” Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. 
Lotka, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
“Does Advancing Civilization Involve a Decline in Natural Fertility?” 
Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 
“Size of Family and Order of Birth of the Mentally Diseased,” Neil A. 
Dayton, Director of Research, Department of Mental Diseases, Massachu- 
setts. 
“Agricultural Significance of the Declining Birth-rate,” Oliver E. Baker, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Discussion opened by Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 


Headquarters—The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Willard 
Hotel, where registration and information desk will be maintained. Members are re- 
quested to register as soon as possible after their arrival. Reservations should be 
made at an early date. 

For information regarding hotel rates and reduced railroad rates, write for a 
program to the Secretary of the American Sociological Society, Fifty-eighth Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to October 17 
are as follows: 

Bohan, Julia Kathleen, Moore Hotel, 1929 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Brunson, Chester A., Webberville, Mich. 

Cooper, Charles Logan, 949 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N.C. 

Di Cecco, Joseph V., 27 Main St., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

Ellison, John Malcus, Virginia State College, Ettrick, Va. 

Everett, Mabel T., National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., 

New York, N.Y. 

Harris, Harrison L., Jr., 4635 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Larson, Marie E., 209 Belmont Apts., Hibbing, Minn. 
McKay, Evelyn C., American Foundation for the Blind, 125 E. 46th St., 

New York 
Maston, Thomas B., Box 337, Seminary Hill, Tex. 

Nicholson, Elizabeth C., 1515 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pigors, P. J. W., 92 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Saffian, Sadie, 6725 Sydenham St., Oaklane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scott, Robert, Frederic, Wis. 

Wenger, Ezra, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Grants in aid of research in social sctence.—The Social Science Re- 
search Council announces its second annual list of grants-in-aid. Alto- 
gether, thirty-seven scholars received support. On the basis of major 
emphasis, their projects were distributed among the social sciences as 
follows: anthropology, two; economics, six; history, sixteen; political 
science, two; psychology, four; sociology, five; human geography, two. 
Most of the projects, needless to say, straddle a number of these fields. In 
fact, while not insisting upon it, those administering grants-in-aid look 
with favor upon projects that represent a broader approach to a problem 
than is possible within the limits of any one discipline. 

The grants-in-aid of special interest to readers of the Journal are: 

Ray Erwin Baber (Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn.). 
Project: “Influence of Gang Life on the Attitudes and Behavior of Boys 
in Typical Gangs.” 

Charles Elmer Gehlke (Western Reserve University). Project: “A 
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Study of the Methods of Record Keeping, Collection, Treatment, and 
Publication of Statistics of Criminal Justice, with Special References to 
the Courts in the Principal Countries of Europe.” 

Charles William Margold (Michigan State College). Project: “Facts 
of Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Russia—a Comparative Study.” 

Norman Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University). Project: “History of 
the Labor Movement in the United States since 1895.” 

Dudley W. Willard (Clark University). Project: “Social Organiza- 
tion in the Worcester Region as Conditioned by Ecological and Economic 
Factors.” 

The aid granted by the Council ranges from $200 to $2,000, and in 
almost every case is conditional upon liberal co-operation from the insti- 
tution with which the applicant is connected. 

The administration of grants-in-aid is in the hands of a special Com- 
mittee of the Council known as the Committee on Grants-in-Aid. The 
Committee plans to hold two meetings during the coming academic year 
—in mid-November and in mid-March. The closing date for receiving 
applications for consideration at the latter meeting is February 1, 1930. 
Any scholar who is a resident of the United States or Canada, and who 
has evidenced real research ability, is eligible. The Committee expects 
that the applicant’s project will be well under way, that he can forecast 
the time and the money required to complete it, that it is not to be used 
in fulfilment of any higher academic degree, and that he has already can- 
vassed carefully the possibility of aid from his own institution. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Walter R. Sharp, Secretary of the Committee 
on Grants-in-Aid of the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council.—Robert S. Lynd has been appoint- 
ed permanent secretary of the Council. 

Union Academique Internationale.—The American Sociological So- 
ciety is represented in this international fraternity of scholars through its 
membership in the American Council of Learned Societies. The report of 
the tenth session of the Assembly of the Union at Brussels, May 13-15, 
1929, has just been received by delegates to the Council. 

The following nations were represented by delegates from the nation- 
al academy or similar organization in each: Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. The 
academies of Hungary, Madrid, Roumania, and Russia, entitled to dele- 
gates, were unrepresented. For the United States, the official delegates 
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from the American Council of Learned Societies were M. W. G. Leland, 
its secretary, and M. G. Lacombe. The Assembly unanimously voted the 
admission of Finland, as represented by the application of two scientific 
societies of Helsingfors. American representatives are continuing infor- 
mally their good offices, looking toward the eventual participation of Cen- 
tral European nations in the union. 

For Americans who are but dimly aware of the extent to which in- 
ternational co-operation in productive scholarship has become a reality, 
the list of Commissions into which the Assembly divided its work is im- 
pressive. Each of these represents one or more actual projects partici- 
pated in by scholars from several lands, and in at least a majority of 
cases internationally financed. They were as follows: 1. Corpus of an- 
tique vases. 2. Catalogue of alchemic manuscripts. 3. Works of Grotius. 
4. Indonesian customary law. 5. Dictionary of medieval Latin. 6. Forma 
Orbis Romani and additions to the corpus of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions. 7. Historical documents concerning Japan. 8. Corpus of Hellenic 
mosaics. 9. Catalogue of current bibliographies. 10. Encyclopedia of in- 
ternational law, public and private. 11. Unification of conventional signs 
employed in scientific and scholarly works. 12. Corpus of medieval phi- 
losophy. The international character of these undertakings may be illus- 
trated by the fourth, calling for a codification and dictionary of Indone- 
sian customary law. A maximum subvention of 180,600 Belgian francs 
has been provided, of which 60,000 has been appropriated by the U.A.I., 
the remainder having been contributed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the British Academy, the government of Formosa, the 
Academy of Amsterdam (the originator of the project), the government 
of French Indo-China, the government of Madagascar, and the Academy 
of Lisbon. Publication will eventually be in several languages, including 
the Japanese. 

The session of 1930 will be in Brussels, May 12—14.—Reported by 
Stuart A. RICE. 


Leonard T. Hobhouse (1864-1929).—On June 24, 1929, occurred 
the death of Leonard T. Hobhouse, the brilliant English social philoso- 
pher. Hobhouse’s public career was divided between academic and po- 
litical life. He was an outstanding liberal, serving on the editorial staff of 
the Manchester Guardian from 1897 to 1902, and on the Tribune from 
1906 to 1907. From 1903 to 1905 he was secretary of the Free Trade 
Union. Since 1907 he was professor of sociology in the University of 
London. He was for many years a member of the Council of the London 
Sociological Society, and later one of its vice-presidents. He was an hon- 
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orary member of the American Sociological Society, the German Society 
for Sociology, and the International Institute of Sociology of Paris. He 
was well known in this country among philosophers and social scientists 
by several visits and by his books, which included The Labour Move- 
ment (1893); The Theory of Knowledge (1896); Mind in Evolution 
(1901); Democracy and Reaction (1904); Morals in Evolution (1906) ; 
Social Evolution and Political Theory (1911); Development and Pur- 
pose (1913); The Metaphysical Theory of the State; The Elements of 
Social Justice (1922); Social Development: Its Nature and Conditions 


(1924). 


Memorial to Professor L. T. Hobhouse—Two committees, one in 
England and the other in the United States, have been formed to establish 
a memorial to Professor Hobhouse. The following statement of the pur- 
poses of the memorial has been made by the committee in England and 
signed by its members, S. Alexander, W. H. Beveridge, Victor Brandford, 
H. A. L. Fisher, Morris Ginsberg, G. P. Gooch, J. L. Hammond, J. A. 
Hobson, Gilbert Murray, Percy Nunn, Herbert Samuel, C. P. Scott, Hu- 
bert Llewellyn Smith, Arthur Steel-Maitland, Graham Wallas, Beatrice 
Webb: 

The recent death of Professor Leonard Hobhouse came as a shock to his 
friends, who had looked forward to his having a good many years of further 
work and of development of the unique position which he has held in the study 
of the social sciences. We feel sure that many of those who directly or indi- 
rectly have come into contact with his work will wish to help in the establish- 
ment of some Memorial Fund with which his name may be permanently asso- 
ciated, and which may be used to assist in the perpetuation of his influence. 
We accordingly invite subscriptions to such a fund. 


The committee, as representative of the many sides of life which Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse touched, will frame a scheme for the memorial, and 
settle at a later date whether any fund raised can be used best for a lec- 
tureship, a scholarship, or the publication of studies in the social sciences. 

The American friends of Professor Hobhouse have formed a com- 
mittee to further this Memorial Fund. Readers of the Journal who wish 
to subscribe to the Fund are asked to communicate with the chairman of 
the American committee, which is composed of the following members: 
John Dewey, Franklin H. Giddings, Robert M. MaclIver, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, William F. Ogburn, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Chairman, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University. 


Die Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie —Plans have already been 
made by the German Society for Sociology for its Sociological Congresses 
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of 1930 and 1931. The sixth Sociological Congress to be held in the fall 
of 1930, will have as its subject “The Press,” and the seventh Congress, 
of 1931, will meet in the autumn in Kiel with the two themes “Sociology 
of Occupations” and “Bureaucratization.” 

New corresponding members of the Society recently elected include 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith College; Charles Bouglé, the Sorbonne; G. 
L. Duprat, University of Geneva; Havelock Ellis, London; L. Lévy 
Bruhl; Gaston Richard, University of Bordeaux; Florian Znaniecki, Uni- 
versity of Posen. 


Société de Sociologie de Genéve.—With the beginning of the fourth 
year of its activity, the Sociological Society of Geneva will devote itself 
to the study of social structures and their relationships to physical and 
biological structures. The society will seek to secure an international ex- 
change of ideas over the analogies and especially over the essential dif- 
ferences between the objects with which the sciences immediately con- 
cerned with these questions deal. 


Yenching University, Peking, China.—Professor J. S. Burgess, who 
returned to the University in September, 1928, is now again in the United 
States. New appointments to the faculty include: Dr. Cato Young, Dr. 
W. T. Wu, Mr. F. Y. C. Yen, Mr. Chang Hung-chun, Mr. Maxwell Stew- 
art. Research projects now under way are “Social Conditions of Ching- 
ho, a Chinese Town,” by Dr. Cato Young; “An English-Chinese Sociolog- 
ical Lexicon,” by Mr. F. Y. C. Yen; “Status of Chinese Women,” by Jane 
Newell; an anthropological expedition to Foochow, by Professor Hsu Ti- 
shan; “Crime Conditions in Peiping,” by Yen Ching-yueh. This research 
program is made possible by a seven-year grant to the social science de- 
partments of the university by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund. The chairman of the sociology department is Professor Leonard 
S. Hsu. 


Ten Years’ Progress in Rural Sociology.—The Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Life has just closed its first ten years of operation, hav- 
ing been authorized in May, 1919, in President Wilson’s administration, 
and a staff set at work June 15, 1919, in charge of C. J. Galpin. 

Not more than a dozen research studies of a rural sociological char- 
acter had been made in agricultural colleges prior to the year 1919. Only 
five agricultural colleges were offering courses in rural sociology. Two 
only were giving graduate work in sociology. Now twenty-six agricultural 
colleges are offering courses; seven are offering graduate courses leading 
to the doctorate. The product of the Division, measured in print, has 
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been up-to-date more than seventy bulletins, counting both its own and 
its co-operative bulletins, equivalent to a good-sized book of four hundred 
pages for each of the ten years. In addition, it co-operated in producing 
four books now in print. Besides it has issued about seventy mimeo- 
graphed reports, equal to another book a year. 

The Division has been influential in three directions: first, in farm- 
population statistics, covering composition, migration, gain or loss on 
farms; second, farm-population natural groupings; third, farm-popula- 
tion standards of living. When the Division started, there were no farm- 
population census figures. It has made strenuous efforts for such basic 
information in each census schedule, and has succeeded in some measure. 
Nor was there, ten years ago, any considerable information on the nature 
of farmer groupings, so necessary in any effective organization of farmers 
for improved production and marketing. Now we know a good deal about 
the dynamics of the farm community’s social structure. The farmer’s 
standard of living was not even a matter of statistical discussion ten years 
ago. Now we have the basis for thinking upon this important subject, 
due in part to the Division’s réle in this field—From Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities, September 1, 1929. 


Rural Sociological Adult Education.—Another Social Science Re- 


search Council monograph, entitled Rural Sociological Adult Education 
in the United States, is ready for distribution. This deals with the subject 
of research from the point of view of utilization in an extension program; 
or, perhaps a clearer statement is that it deals with rural sociological ex- 
tension programs from the point of view of research. At any rate the 
monograph seeks to lay the course in research for a thoroughgoing exten- 
sion porgram in rural sociology. The authors are C. J. Galpin, B. L. 
Hummel, C. E. Lively, C. C. Zimmerman, acting under the direction of 
the Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agricul- 
ture, of which Dr. H. C. Taylor was chairman up to October 1, 1929. 
One copy of the monograph will be placed in each agricultural college li- 
brary, and also one in the hands of each director of Extension. The edi- 
tion is quite limited. 


Cornell University.—The following bulletins are now in the process 
of publication by the New York State College of Agriculture, from the 
Department of Rural Social Organization: Rural Population in Tomp- 
kins and Schuyler Counties, New York, 1925, by B. L. Melvin; Village 
Service Agencies, New York, 1925, by B. L. Melvin; Social Relations of 
Slaterville Springs—Brooktondale Area, by Glenn Bakkum and B. L. Mel- 
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vin; A Partial Sociological Study of Dryden Village, by B. L. Melvin and 
Gladys L. Kensler; Rural Health, by R. A. Felton and Nina V. Short. 


Survey of Crime Detection and Prevention.—A survey of crime de- 
tection and prevention in the United States is to be undertaken under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Law School. The general director of 
the survey is Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of Columbia Law 
School and warden of Sing Sing Prison, at present lecturer on crime and 
criminology of the New York School of Social Work and chairman of the 
Section on Delinquents and Correction of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. Dr. W. I. Thomas, author of The Unadjusted Girl and The 
Child in America, will direct the juvenile-delinquency investigation, and 
Professor E. H. Sutherland, of the University of Minnesota, will report 
on probation and parole and prison administration. 


Journal of Higher Education—The Ohio State University has an- 
nounced the first issue of the Journal of Higher Education for January, 
1930, under the editorship of Dr. W. W. Charters. The Journal will carry 
two sections upon activities in institutions of higher education. The first 
will be devoted to accounts of formal investigations, while the second will 
contain accounts of new forms of institutional organization, announce- 
ments of studies in progress, dates and programs of meetings of associa- 
tions and societies concerned with some phase of higher education, short 
informal reviews of yearbooks of such organizations, and other news. 


Ashland (Ohio) College-—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell has accepted the 
appointment as head of the department of sociology and economics, be- 
ginning with the present school year. Dr. Caldwell received his Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in June, 1929. The subject of 
his doctoral dissertation was Juvenile Delinquency in Relation to the 
Home and Community Environment: A Study of the Commitments to 
the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, July 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1927. 

Bryn Mawr College-—During the sabbatical leave of Professor Su- 
san Kingsbury, Professor Hornell Hart will be acting director of the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy. Professor 
Eleanor L. Lattimore, formerly of the University of Missouri, will give 
the courses and seminars usually offered by Dr. Kingsbury. 


University of California at Los Angeles ——During the summer ses- 
sion, Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the University of Kansas, gave courses 
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on the causes and prevention of dependency and the treatment of de- 
pendency. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Kimball Young, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is teaching in the Autumn Quarter the course “The Crowd 
and the Public” during the absence in the Orient of Professor Robert E. 
Park. Dr. Young is also giving courses at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Paul F. Cressey, formerly of Reed College, is Instructor in the De- 
partment. Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, Chairman of the recently estab- 
lished Department of Anthropology, is on leave of absence for the year in 
order to serve as chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council. Dr. Marion Krogman has been 
appointed Instructor in Anthropology. 

In the Graduate School of Social Service Administration, the follow- 
ing appointments have been made: Dr. Eleanor Bontecou, Professor of 
Legal Relations; Mr. Harrison A. Dobbs, Associate Professor of Social 
Economy; Dr. Stewart B. Sniffen, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chiatry; Karl Borders, Lecturer in Neighborhood Organization. Dr. Ear] 
D. Myers, who studied last year at the London School of Economics, is 
continuing his studies for the present school year in Germany. 

August Vollmer, formerly chief of police of Berkeley, California, has 
taken up his work as Professor of Police Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 


Columbia University.—Professor Robert M. Maclver has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of social science. Macmillan Com- 
pany announce the publiciation of a new book by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, entitled The Mighty Medicine, which discusses current prob- 
lems in the field of education. 


Connecticut Agricultural College-——Mr. Carroll D. Clark, formerly 
instructor in the University of Kansas, has been appointed to the position 
in sociology left vacant by the resignation of Dr. John Markey. 


Harvard University.—Professor Pitirim Sorokin, hitherto of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed professor of sociology at Har- 
vard University. The newly established chair of sociology will be offi- 
cially opened with the academic year 1930-31. Temporarily the chair 
will be joined to the department of economics. Subsequently it is planned 
to create an independent department of sociology. 


Kansas State Agricultural College ——Dr. Randall C. Hill has been ap- 
pointed as professor of sociology to succeed Professor Walter Burr, who 
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joins the staff of the department of rural sociology in the University of 
Missouri. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Corrado, president of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics in Rome, will give courses in statistics in the 
department of sociology during the spring quarter of the year 1929-30. 

Professor George A. Lundberg, now a member of the sociology de- 
partment at the University of Pittsburgh, has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of sociology beginning with the winter quarter. 
W. O. Cralle and Nathan Whetten have been added to the staff with the 
rank of instructor. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Burr, formerly director of 
the rural service department of Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
been appointed professor of rural sociology. 


University of Missouri—The Cokesbury Press announce the publi- 
cation of a new book by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Man’s Social Des- 
tiny in the Light of Science. This volume contains the lectures given by 
Professor Ellwood at Vanderbilt University, as the Cole Foundation lec- 
turer for 1929. 


University of North Carolina.—Gertrude Vaile has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of case work and community organization in the 
School of Public Welfare. 


Oberlin College -—D. Appleton and Company announce among their 
fall books a text designed to orient beginning students in the social sci- 
ences by Professor Edwin L. Clarke, and entitled The Art of Straight 
Thinking. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter is making 
a trip around the world during his year’s leave of absence. Professor 
L. G. Brown is acting head of the sociology department. Recently Pro- 
fessor Brown read a paper on “Character Education” at the Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies in Toronto. 


The University of Omaha.—Professor T. Earl Sullinger has resumed 
his duties as professor of sociology in the university after an absence of 
nearly two years, during which time he completed his work for his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Missouri. Professor Sullinger has been 
made dean of the School of Social Science. Through his efforts an Insti- 
tute for Social Research in the Social Sciences has been established in the 
university. He is the director, and is planning several interesting projects 
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for research. The social and civic agencies of the city are also supporters 
of the Institute. 


University of Oregon.—Arlien Johnson, of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the School of Social Work. Homer A. Cham- 
berlin has been chosen research assistant in the crime survey undertaken 
by the School of Social Work. 


Smith College—Professor Harry E. Barnes is taking his sabbatical 
year and will devote part of his time to editorial work. Alfred A. Knopf 
announced in the “Borzoi Historical Series,’”’ of which Dr. Barnes is editor, 
his first original contribution to it under the title World Politics in Mod- 
ern Civilization: The Contributions of Nationalism, Capitalism, Imperi- 
alism and Militarism to Human Culture and International Anarchy. 


University of Tennessee-——Dr. A. D. Mueller, formerly of the State 
Normal School at Worcester, Massachusetts, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education. 


Tulane University.—Margaret E. Rich has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. Dr. Harry B. Levey, formerly psychiatrist with 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, has accepted the position of 


associate professor of psychiatry. 


University of Washington.—Mr. Clifford R. Shaw, research sociolo- 
gist of the Institute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, gave courses in social 
pathology and juvenile delinquency during the summer quarter. 


Washington University.—Dr. L. L. Bernard, of the University of 
North Carolina, has accepted appointment as professor of sociology. W. 
W. Burke, recently secretary, Joint Service Bureau, Department of Child 
Placing, Chicago, has taken the position of associate professor of social 
work and director of child welfare. 


Western Reserve University.—In the absence of Professor Charles E. 
Gehlke in Europe, Harold E. Adams has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. Other appointments are: W. E. Lawrence, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology; Henry M. Sheldon, Jr., instructor in sociology; Anna 
Belle Tracy, assistant professor of psychiatric social work; Dr. Elinor 
Nims, instructor in child welfare. 
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The Gold Coast and the Slum. By Harvey W. ZorBauGHu. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xii+-287. $3.00. 

The Ghetto. By Louts WirtH. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. Pp. xvi-+306. $3.00. 


These two products from the University of Chicago are essentially 
studies of urban segregation. Zorbaugh approaches the subject from the 
_Standpoint of place. He analyzes the changing forms of human segrega- 
tion within a specific region—the Near North Side of Chicago, an area a 
mile and a half long and a mile wide, in which live about ninety thousand 
people. Wirth, on the other hand, focuses his attention on the communal 
habits of a people, the Jews, and studies the ghetto in its natural devel- 
opment and various manifestations throughout Europe and America. 
Zorbaugh’s book is a graphic and intimate account of life among the 
most divergent groups which the processes of city growth have placed 
side by side in urban structure. Facing the lake is the “Gold Coast,” 
girdled on the west by the “world of furnished rooms,” which fades into 
the “rooming house area” and finally declines into a great “slum” section 
lying farther west. By direct observation, personal interviews, the use of 
documents, maps, and some statistical data, the author has succeeded in 
painting a very vivid picture of life in its contrasts and extremes in this 
section of Chicago. Dr. Zorbaugh, however, writes from the standpoint 
of a reporter rather than of a scientist. In his desire for descriptive effect 
he frequently violates the principles of scientific caution. Too often he 
yields to the temptation to generalize his illustrations and to explain un- 
common behavior by ready-made formula. For instance, after the quota- 
tion “One no longer is born to social position; one achieves social position 
by playing the social game,” it adds nothing but rhythm to generalize, 
“And this is as true of the society of London or of New York as it is of the 
society of Chicago.” Or again, after having defined the “slum” as “an 
area of freedom and individualism” (p. 128) it seems anomalous to say 
later on (p. 141) “It is in the slum, in every city, that one finds Little 
Italy, Little Poland, Chinatown, and the black belt.” And it is certainly 
a little sweeping to say (p. 234) “Segregated areas of a given type, wher- 
ever they may be located in a given city with respect to other such areas, 
invariably fall, in every city, within one of these larger well defined 
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zones.” The zones referred to are those indicated by Burgess in The 
City (p. §5). Zorbaugh states without proof that the concentric circles 
which Burgess works out for Chicago “represent the typical structure of 
a modern commercial and industrial city.’”’ This may be so, but it has not 
been proved as yet. 

Despite this tendency to unwarranted generalizations the reviewer 
thinks well of Zorbaugh’s book. While it lacks precision in definition and 
interpretation, it explores actualities with a freshness and literary insight 
that gives them a vital significance such as could not be portrayed by the 
ordinary methods of statistical finesse. 

Wirth approaches the study of the ghetto from the standpoint of its 
natural history. To him the ghetto is a social institution which evolved 
out of the peculiar conditions and circumstances in which the Jews have 
lived throughout history. It arose as a voluntary form of segregation 
among a migratory people moving from one cultural area to another, just 
as immigrant colonies arise in our own cities. Later it became sanctioned 
or decreed by legal enactment. In this regard it assumed the character- 
istics of a prison and bore the stigma of something to be escaped from. 
Wirth sees in the ghetto, with its characteristic institutions and patterns 
of behavior, the basis of the so-called physical, mental, and cultural 
traits of the Jewish people. It is the core of Jewish solidarity and social 
organization throughout the world. But the ghetto is always in process of 
dissolution. Individuals are continually escaping from it and being lost 
in the larger community. Frequently, however, the escaped individuals 
segregate in other parts of the city and give rise to new ghettos. It is in- 
teresting to note that the great ghettos of history are located in the stra- 
tegic commercial and trade centers of Europe and America. In playing the 
réle of the middleman the Jew has segregated at the focal points of trade 
and commerce. Not only is the ghetto found in the great commercial cen- 
ters, but it is usually located in the heart of the city close to the market 
and trading center. Wirth selects for special consideration the famous 
ghetto of Europe located in Frankfort-on-the-Main and the Ghetto in 
Chicago. He shows that now that the compulsory features of ghetto ex- 
istence have passed, the institution is largely maintained, as all immi- 
grant colonies are, by the importation of new recruits from other cultural 
areas. Whenever immigration slacks or ceases there is a tendency for the 
ghetto to disappear. 

This is a careful, objective analysis of the conditions associated with 
a form of human grouping and of the effects of such a mode of life on 
human nature itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON R. D. McKEnzZzIE 
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Cultural Change. By F. Stuart Cuapin. New York: Century 
Co., 1928. Pp. xix+448. $3.50. 

The first half of this book gives a general account of the development 
of social institutions and material culture from early antiquity, and calls 
for no special comment, as it covers ground very well known. 

The second half of the book, however, strikes out in a bold manner 
and with originality to deal in certain chapters with aspects of culture 
little dealt with previously by other authors. These chapters are a collec- 
tion of papers (modified in part) formerly published by Chapin, and also 
a series of new studies that are perhaps an outgrowth of several years of 
researches in connection with his seminar on social change at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

His first contribution is a theory of synchronous culture cycles. The 
idea is that long cycles of change are composed of series of smaller cycles, 
somewhat in the fashion that a general death rate curve is a composite of 
other special death rate curves. The author does little more than sketch 
the idea. He might very well have matured this thought further or at- 
tempted to collect evidence on it before presenting it. 

His second contribution is a description of a societal reaction pat- 
tern, and here he has a number of illustrations and a good deal of evi- 
dence, analyzed in some detail with time periods measured by dates. The 
theory is that social groups react to stimuli first by trying to enforce ex- 
isting mores; second, they resort to special legislation as the mores prove 
inadequate for adjustment; and third, they integrate their experience of 
experimentation in a more lasting general legislation. These phases could 
be paraphrased into the folk saying, “If at first you don’t succeed, try 
and try again,” very much as a wag characterized Giddings’ consciousness 
of kind and Béhm-Bawerk’s time preference theory of interest, as “birds 
bush.” So when we meet a new situation we, like the rat in the maze, be- 
have in the trial and error manner until we hit upon a reasonably good 
solution. While this is often true, it remains to be seen how much vitality 
there is in the idea as a social pattern. Perhaps there may be much. 

His third contribution is an analysis of invention, the precipitator of 
social change. For instance he has analyzed the invention of the automo- 
bile and also the invention of the commission form of government into the 
component inventions that make them, giving the respective dates of 
these component inventions. It is a very pretty analysis. It does much to 
show the cultural determination of inventions, and especially to show that 
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the invention cannot be made until the last component invention has been 
achieved. 

His fourth contribution is the description and measurement of the 
growth of a culture trait by the accumulation of inventions. For example, 
he has taken the 549 inventions that cluster around the plow sulky and 
plotted them in a growth curve which is quite similar to the growth curve 
of the city manager plan and to the growth of functions of the Detroit 
city government. This is also very pretty work and a first rate addition to 
our knowledge of how culture grows and accumulates. 

The idea of the accumulation of culture is readily admitted but its 
significance is almost never appreciated. Chapin appreciates it. The 
frontispiece is a picture of a skyscraper to symbolize “that cultural 
change is primarily accumulative.” There are many who will think that 
these ideas have not yet reached the hypothesis stage. 

The author employs a device which might be commented on as a mat- 
ter of taste. Sprinkled all through the book are a lot of odd-looking charts 
that are a cross between a curve from analytical geometry and a manage- 
ment chart of a corporation. There are, for instance, pentagonal figures 
with block squares and circles and interconnecting lines to illustrate, say, 
group interaction. They must give a bit of a shock to a statistician, but 
perhaps not to a psychologist. These may indeed be the invention of a fu- 
ture useful method of presenting ideas—they might even take the place 
of words. 

There are a number of other very interesting ideas and measurements 
in the last half of the book, as, for instance, the chapter on selection and 
science, the theory of group reaction, and his theory of invention, of the 
cultural lag, and potential integration. This latter theory is tossed off 
without sufficient: maturing. There is also a very interesting study of the 
cultural lag in the family. 

Dr. Chapin knows what culture is, and also the fundamental ideas of 
social change as they are now known are his property. And here he has 
added significantly to our understanding of cultural change. It is a book 
which all students of culture and change will find rich in suggestive ideas 
and in important new studies in the measurement of social change. It is 
undoubtedly a distinct and significant step forward in the development 
of the study of social change. 


F. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Principios de Sociologia. By ApotFro Posapa. Second edition, re- 
vised. Madrid: Daniel Jorro, 1929. Two vols. Pp. xi+368, 
420. 

After twenty-one years Adolfo Posada, the dean of sociologists in 
Spain, has revised his Principles of Sociology and has brought it down to 
date. For nearly a generation there has been a particularly close relation- 
ship between Posada and American sociology. It was he who translated 
Ward and Giddings into the Spanish and thus introduced these writers to 
the Castilian and Spanish-American university publics. As a result of his 
translations these two North American writers for some years practically 
dominated the fields mentioned. Dr. Posada has not lost his interest in 
North American sociology. In these two volumes he gives far more space 
to our sociologists than to those of any other country, and only French 
and German sociology are given 2 position approaching that assigned to 
the sociology of the United States. 

Yet sociology as Posada understands it is very different from the no- 
tions current in this country. While we have for the most part dropped, 
or reduced to a minimum, such formal discussions as whether sociology is 
a science, its subject matter, its aims and ends, its methods, and its rela- 
tion to other social sciences, these are the subjects that are of primary 
concern to Posada. These he calls the underlying problems of sociology, 
and he devotes one whole chapter, out of a total of nineteen, to the history 
of the term sociology. This method of treatment of course resembles 
much more closely that of our sociologists of a generation ago than of our 
present sociologists, and it is in connection with these older sociologists 
that he is so generous with his space. Small, even more than Giddings, 
seems to have stimulated him and, in a measure, to have set for him his 
present mode. But it is to Ward that he gives most space of all—more 
than forty pages. The newer sociologists, who are more concerned with 
accumulating and generalizing data, are treated but briefly, and then usu- 
ally only in so far as they deal with “underlying problems.” Interesting- 
ly enough Stuckenberg divides with Giddings one of the four chapters de- 
voted exclusively to American sociologists. The other three deal with the 
theories of Ross, Small, and Ward. 

The book itself is historical and philosophical in character. The au- 
thor regards sociology primarily as a philosophy of society, but as a phi- 
losophy based on science and history. He has chosen the historical and 
comparative method of presentation as best suited to his temperament, 
for he presents his subject matter almost entirely through the theories of 
other men, interposing frequently criticisms or constructive suggestions of 
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his own. Thus he begins with an account of the early approaches to so- 
ciology and its growth, through the search for a unifying principle (e.g., 
the organismic conception), over to the search for a method of social 
analysis. This part of his work reminds one strongly of Small’s General 
Sociology. It occupies practically the whole of his first volume, and it is 
significant that he closes this volume with an analysis of the theories of ; 
the five North American sociologists mentioned above, apparently con- . 
vinced that in these five men sociology reached maturity. y 
The second volume, while still historical and comparative in its ap- . 
proach, is more concerned with a presentation of the methodology of the 
science and with determining its place among the sciences, particularly 
the social sciences. Indeed, Posada’s notion of sociological methodology, 
like Small’s notion, seems to be that of placing it with reference to science 
and philosophy in general and with reference to the sciences in particular. 
One will not find here any striking absorption in case methodology and . 
statistics, in research and the procedures of generalization, which so if 
strongly appeal to our sociologists. In this respect Posada is much like | 
other European sociologists, although the German, French, and English 
sociologists have shown some tendency to come over from speculation to J 
research. Thirty-six pages are devoted to the definition of sociology. So- i 
ciology is treated as philosophy, as politics, as a philosophy of history, MK, 
and as an ethical discipline. But the author’s chief concern seems to be to : 
establish by argument the scientific character of sociology. Perhaps this ' 
is still necessary in Europe, and in Spain. Li 
For one thing in particular this book may be considered as pre-emi- i 
nently useful. The author’s familiarity with the sociological theories ( 
through the first fifty or sixty years following the death of Comte renders . 
it impossible to read this book carefully without gaining a wide knowl- 
edge of the formative stages of this subject. The bibliographical refer- 
ences are numerous, almost multitudinous, and the author’s comments are 
frequently very penetrating. His command of the languages in which so- 
ciology has been written is something worth emulating in North America. 


L. L. BERNARD 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Racial Attitudes of Children. By Bruno Lasker. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+394. $4.00. 

For several years a well-financed enterprise styling itself The Inquiry 
has been active in a quasi-scientific type of semi-Christian publication. 
The organization is the successor to the National Conference on the 
Christian Wav of Life. It has maintained an advertising house organ 
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and issued several volumes and pamphlets since the change of name in 
1924. The present volume is more pretentious than anything previously 
issued and exemplifies in elaborate detail the results obtainable by a “dis- 
cussion” method and a Christian standpoint. 

The book is divided into four parts.’ The first raises questions con- 
cerning the racial attitudes of children and the form of their expression in 
different age groups. The second part, dealing with the acquisition of ra- 
cial attitudes in childhood, emphasizes the importance of adult attitudes 
and institutional organization in the determination of the child’s re- 
sponses. Part three discusses the acquisition of racial attitudes by direct 
teaching in the school, the Sunday school, and in recreational activities 
including reading, art, and music. The final part of the volume attacks 
the problem of how racial attitudes may be modified. The emphasis here 
is on what the school and the church may do. The bulk of the concrete 
material is in the form of reports and opinions of numerous correspond- 
ents in various places in the United States. 

The value of the book and the method it exemplifies depend upon 
whether they be evaluated as socio-political means to a predetermined 
moral end or as scientific findings and methods of research. 

From the latter point of view the book is not indispensable. It pre- 
sents nothing new either in fact or interpretation and it exploits a method 
that, even when most skilfully used, yields profitable and valid results 
within a somewhat restricted range only. It starts with the explicit as- 
sumption that “something should be done in the interests of social peace 
or progress,” and that the subject of race attitudes “invites the formula- 
tion ofa . . . . program for bringing everyday behavior into harmony 
with these policies and ideals.” This is perhaps true. But it is important 
here to note that such an emotional conviction is of the same order of 
derivation and leads to the same level of overt activity as the attitudes 
and behavior toward which it is directed. It might itself with propriety 
be made an object of analysis. Such conviction inevitably introduces an 
uncontrolled element of bias that must influence both the selection and 
interpretation of data’ The book does not define, nor does it use consist- 
ently, either of its major concepts. Race is most frequently used in the 
loose manner of the man on the street; attitude is most often used as a 
synonym of opinion. Opinions are, of course, facts and, treated as facts, 
may have a place and value in scientific analysis. But no citation of pop- 
ular opinions however extensive has any significance whatever for under- 
standing the phenomena toward which they are held. The value of an 
opinion, treated as a hypothesis, depends upon its author’s scientific com- 
petence in the field. 
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The book is not without great value from other points of view. As an 
aid in any effort to put group discussions of questions of this nature on a 
somewhat more intelligent level it should prove highly valuable. 

The book is also valuable for the questions that it unintentionally 
raises as well as for those consciously posed. The limits of a review pre- 
clude any adequate statement of the value and limitations of the discus- 
sion method itself. Discussion has a certain cathartic value. Its value 
otherwise—from an educational point of view—depends upon what is 
brought to it. No amount of discussion can supply an iota of information. 
There is no more reason to anticipate valuable results from laymen’s dis- 
cussion of sociological problems than there is to anticipate valuable re- 
sults from their discussion of astronomical problems. Americans have 
learned to rely upon the mechanics when their automobiles cease to run, 
rather than to tinker with what they do not understand. When they 
adopt the same policy in regard to their social problems they will get 


comparable results. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


University of lowa Studies in Psychology. No. XII (Seashore 
Commemorative Volume) Psychological Monographs, Vol. 


XXXIX, No. 2, Whole No. 178, 1928. 
Popular Psychology. By A. A. Ropacx. Cambridge: Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1928. Pp. xii-+-267. $2.50. 
Modern Psychology, Normal and Abnormal. By DANIEL B. LEARY. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+441. $4.00. 

Only seven of the papers in the University of Iowa studies have any 
interest for readers of this Journal. Travis’ study of stutterers and nor- 
mal speakers, by means of tests of right- and left-handedness and right- 
and left-eyedness, is a part of his wider research to discover the physiologi- 
cal and psychological foundations of stuttering. Erickson’s investigation 
of the sense of direction in mental imagery shows such wide variations 
among people that he is led to suggest, “When a speaker desires to secure 
from his audience a clear conception of what he describes, he should, if 
possible, refrain from the use of gesture (of the demonstrative type) and 
allow his listeners to create their own spatial patterns.” 

There are four studies in the field of mental measurement with par- 
ticular reference to college students: Vance reports an analysis of reason- 
ing capacity; Stoddard analyzes the relation of aptitude to specific school 
subjects, while Arnold examines the matter of sectioning classes as it re- 
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lates to motivation to study; Smith’s study indicates that possibly a gen- 
eral factor of “intelligence,” “mental energy,” or “what not” may lie 
behind research ability as determined by a rating scheme designed by 
Professor Seashore. All these studies of ability, aptitude, and classroom 
sectioning merely reveal to the sociologist the rise of a new technique in 
contemporary culture to predict student performance in higher education. 

Meier reports one part of an extended study of aesthetic ability. He 
has devised a test of art talent in an effort to see if there are differences 
in ability to judge pictures in terms of certain established principles of 
harmony, symmetry, balance, rhythm, etc. Divergences were found 
among groups—foreign children having lower scores than some American 
groups, while children from better economic status run higher than chil- 
dren from poorer homes. Nothing is yet determined as to possible influ- 
ences of social-cultural training, but it is interesting that efforts are being 
made, in this field of behavior, as well as in intelligence, to determine the 
extent and meaning of individual differences. 

Dr. Roback has attempted in his handbook to present for the lay 
reader a conception of the possible uses of psychological information for 
the interpretation of daily behavior. The book is a curious mixture of 
material. The range of topics runs from a discussion of various features 
of general psychology, through the emotions, psychoanalysis, the history 
of psychology and psychologists, character analysis, and intelligence test- 
ing to bibliographies and collections of questions on the reading. 

Professor Leary’s book is a well-organized presentation of the more 
outstanding features of normal and abnormal psychology. A short notice 
can scarcely do justice to the scope of this work. The author is thor- 
oughly behavioristic in his approach, but not in the narrower Watsonian 
sense. Behavior is built on structure, which is both innate and condi- 
tioned. Drives are largely instinctive-emotional in character. Intelligence 
constitutes a tool or mechanism for the carrying out of the fundamental 
drives. The author thus places himself definitely in line with those psy- 
chologists who question the control of behavior in a purely intellectual- 
istic manner. Back of intellectual functions and verbal conceptions lie, on 
the one hand, motor response and, on the other, the visceral-emotional 
components of action. Parts III and IV constitute a very good discus- 
sion of personality. The author emphasizes throughout the fact that the 
difference between abnormal and normal conduct is a question of degree, 
not of kind, and, moreover, that the definition of abnormality or normal- 
ity is largely social. There are excellent bibliographic suggestions. The 
student of social psychology will find the book suggestive throughout. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN KIMBALL YOUNG 
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The Psychology of Religious Awakening. By ELMER T. CLARK, 
M.A., S.T.D., L.L.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 
i+170. $2.50. 

This study is a questionary investigation based primarily on, and 
limited by, the assumptions that (1) religion is an individual’s conscious 
attitude toward and relationship with God; (2) there comes in the lives 
of nearly ail persons an awakening, either gradual or cataclysmic, as a re- 
sult of which this relationship is established; (3) “A man’s religion is 
what he thinks it is.” 

Dr. Clark secured, with the help of several college professors and 
others, 2,174 responses to his question list. Of these 1,420 were men, 754 
women. All but 130 were students; 81 were over forty years of age; 66 
were negroes. The denominations were represented by 985 Methodists, 
366 Presbyterians, 252 Baptists, and 133 distributed among the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Episcopal communions. There were 1,125 from the south- 
ern part of the United States, and 478 from the North. Religious voca- 
tions found expression through 280 children of ministers and mission- 
aries, and 567 who plan to enter religious work of one kind or another. 
Of the respondents 592 were reared in cities, 893 in towns, 220 in villages, 
and 423 in rural communities. 

On the basis of the responses obtained from these subjects, the au- 
thor concludes that there are three types of religious awakening. (1) The 
Definite Crisis designates those who date their awakening from a power- 
ful emotional reorganization of life. (2) The Gradual type is character- 
ized by gradual religious growth. (3) The Emotional Stimulus awaken- 
ing indicates gradual religious development dating from some specific 
arousal. Other remarkable conclusions reached are that (1) “6.7 per cent 
of contemporary religious persons experienced the Definite Crisis type of 
awakening, 27.2 per cent the Emotional Stimulus, and 66.1 per cent the 
Gradual,” (2) in comparison with Starbuck’s study published in 1899, 
the author’s data show that the age of religious awakening, except for the 
Definite Crisis group, has lowered from fifteen to twelve; (3) the tend- 
ency in religious awakening during the past thirty years has been away 
from the radical emotional upheavals toward gradual religious growth. 
There are several other conclusions but these are sufficiently representa- 
tive to give a notion of the kind of generalizations the author makes. 

As the reader might have surmised, the conclusions are not in every 
case drawn with scientific precision. For example, the writer compares 
his findings with those of Starbuck to determine changes in the modes of 
religious awakening during the past thirty years, and in doing so, fails to 
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take adequate account of the disparities of the two studies. Starbuck’s 
questionary is shot through with the suggestion that conversion is the ex- 
pected mode, while Clark’s assumes that not only conversion but other 
modes are proper. Furthermore, the subjects used by the one differed in 
respect to denominational, geographical, professional, educational, and 
age distribution, from those used by the other. Aside from the weakness 
of the comparative conclusions, those based only on the results of this 
study are overdrawn. Even if the 2,174 cases were adequate samplings 
of the population of the United States, the data would not support the 
generalizations stated above. But the samplings are poor. The large 
number of college students among the respondents, the preponderance of 
Southerners, Methodists, and whites tend to remind us at once that no 
conclusions so general as those given by Clark can be logically drawn 
from the evidence presented. 

The book abounds in tables, graphs, and diagrams. There are copi- 
ous footnotes, and a rather extensive but heterogeneous bibliography. On 
every page are evidences of the author’s laborious efforts to organize mul- 
titudinous details, to grasp and use psychological and sociological terms 
with nicety, and to take account of all relevant findings already pub- 
lished. His care, indeed, is matched only by the negligence of the proof- 
reader, who has let misspellings, split infinitives, and grammatical errors 
slip by. 

The book is interestingly written. Several case reports vivify the au- 
thor’s categories. Religious educators and ministers should find it of con- 
siderable value as a rough indication of trends in religious development. 

D. M. Trout 


HILtspALeE COLLEGE 


A Preface to Morals. By WALTER LIPPMANN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co, 1929. Pp. viii+348. $2.50. 

It is obvious that when an author writes upon the assumption of the 
“dissolution of the ancestral order,” he writes for a minority. This is Mr. 
Lippmann’s intent and it is his assumption; but since the minority for 
whom he writes is a growing one, he seeks to clarify his assumption be- 
fore proceeding to construct under the head of morality a philosophy of 
life. Were this explanatory work not so felicitously done, it would prove 
boresome reading for the minority; for it exhausts more than a third of 
the book. But it is done with grace and distinction; and “when men find 
that they no longer believe that they are governed from heaven, there is 
anarchy in their souls until by conscious effort they find ways of govern- 
ing themselves.” 
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This is for the modern to find. No longer having an accepted code to 
live by, he must discover a new insight for the unification of his own life. 
For it is precisely the lack of this that enforces pathetic originality upon 
every artist and unhappiness also upon the rest of us moderns. The prin- 
ciple we need has been discovered by wise men of every age—some school- 
ing of the desires that will bring men to maturity. They were ascetics, 
frequently, but their age, having an ancestral order, doomed them to se- 
clusion when they lost confidence in the mores. What distinguishes our 
age is the number of people who have so lost confidence. There are so 
many of us that we may make the asceticism of past saints into our hu- 
manism. This is the principle of disinterestedness, “the high religion” of 
the past, the basic moral insight of all times. 

This “high religion” of Confucius, of Aristotle, of Spinoza differs 
from ordinary religion by its effort to “alter the will of man” rather than 
to “placate the will of God.” To live by it is to temper desire to reality 
through the catharsis of understanding. Thus alone can one achieve per- 
sonal unity or social and cosmic adjustment. And these two together con- 
stitute such happiness as is available for men. 

This is “the genius of modernity”—the outer goal as well as the inner 
spirit of contemporary industry, politics, family, art, religion. For men 
to discover that the world was not made for them, but that they have 
happened in the world, is for them to learn not to demand what they 
want but to want what they get. This principle differs from Stoicism, as 
generally understood, by emphasizing the efficacy of effort, individual 
and co-operative, before striking the balance. Ideals become “an imagi- 
native understanding of that which is desirable in that which is possible,” 
and the duty of the moralist is to discover “how men must reform their 
wants in a world which is not concerned to make them happy.” 

While Lippmann does not here preach asceticism, it is difficult to es- 
cape the feeling that he reacts further from the disillusion with the fruits 
of freedom than the soberest judgment would counsel. In his uncon- 
strained discussion of birth control and the experimental attitude toward 
marriage, e.g., he seems constantly to assume the necessary centrality of 
the “home.” It may indeed be central, but the assumption is out of place 
in a book as frank as this one. 

That the author succeeds in stating a principle of discipline so as to 
make it available to our age is no little feat. His religion is, however, that 
of the founders rather than the followers of religions, and his discipline 
for the prosperous rather than for the poor. For others there remains, 
and it is enough while it remains, the ancestral order. 


University or CHICAGO T. V. SMitH 
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The Farmer’s Standard of Living. By Ettis LorE KirKPATRICK. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-299. $2.00. 

Up to 1920 only three organizations had made any serious attempt 
to analyze the budgetary behavior of land-operating farmers or peasants 
—the Leplay school, the Russian Zemstvo institutions, and the group as- 
socigted with Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, at that time of Cornell University. 
Since that time, Kirkpatrick has associated himself with Dr. C. J. Galpin 
of the Department of Agriculture, and has expanded his system of studies 
throughout the country. This book is a summary of the results of his to- 
tal work and gives some comparisons with other studies. It presents a 
discussion of the “definition of a standard of living,” an analysis of the 
standard of living of American farmers, and some practical conclusions as 
to how farm families may improve their living conditions. 

The standard of living is defined as “the measured or the evaluated 
amount of the different kinds and qualities of economic goods involved in 
meeting the physical and psychic needs and wants of the different indi- 
viduals composing the family.” Kirkpatrick develops this idea by evolv- 
ing a composite measure of standards of living which includes cash ex- 
penditures for some items of “living”; “values” of some items furnished 
by the farm at “conservative prices”; “depreciation” at average rates for 
certain items such as the automobile; “rental” and depreciation at ro per 
cent of the “estimated” value of the house; distribution of automobile, 
horse and buggy, and telephone expenses between the family and the 
farm in “reasonable” proportions; and the charging of the man’s time, 
where he works in the household more than the woman works in the fields, 
at 25 cents per hour (p. 156). This gives a total of “living values” whose 
distribution may be studied in search for the so-called laws of Engel, and 
which the author uses for direct comparison with city families, primarily 
the wage earners and low-salaried clericals included in the 1918 study by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. He concludes that a modi- 
fied version of Engel’s laws interprets the distribution of the farm family 
budget but is unwilling to follow out the logic of his actual data and con- 
clude that American farmers have lower standards of living than wage 
earners (higher than the 1903 group and lower than the 1918 group if we 
apply Leplay’s law of food proportions to Kirkpatrick’s estimated costs 
and values of living). This study does not cover the total cash receipts of 
the families, nor does it give much attention to reinvestments in the farm 
land and in the business, as a factor in saving. It recognizes but does not 
develop the concept of competition among all expenditures of the farm 
family, nor does it consider cash and other resources so different in nature 
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that the two should be separated and followed to their logical conclusions. 
Here the author differs radically from the Leplay school and the Zem- 
stvo group. His analysis of the adult-unit scales is hesitating and not in- 
forming, and even fails to mention the founder, Quetelet; nor does it 
show that for all practical purposes the “Quet” method was scientific and 
about as satisfactory as later and more careful scales (as the studies of 
the Solvay Institute and the League of Nations show). In essence, Kirk- 
patrick’s method is the application of the farm-management “cost of pro- 
duction” type of debits and credits to the farm family. Only time will tell 
whether scientists will recognize this as the best method for the analysis 
of the farm family budget. 

The final chapter, “Satisfactions of Farming,” points out that agri- 
culture has non-economic rewards which are lost in the haze of agrarian 
discontent and farm relief. Those in agriculture should realize ‘‘a reason- 
able measure of comforts and satisfactions both material and spiritual.” 
Those farm families who cannot develop this material standard or be sat- 
isfied with the non-material rewards of farm life should be assisted to 
other occupations. 

C. ZIMMERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Great Britain. A Study of Civic Loyalty. By JoHN M. Gaus. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xx-+-329. $3.00. 
“From the hour of their birth,” so runs the dictum of Aristotle’s 

“Politics,” “some are born to rule, others to be ruled.”’ While Professor 

Gaus has not attempted the large task of writing a treatise upon Aris- 

totle’s British Polity, his study throws clear light upon a social order 

which is difficult to comprehend and easy to misunderstand. To ardent 
admirers of the British Constitution and the parliamentary system which 
it has evolved, this work will give a perspective which is frequently lack- 
ing. A nation divided into two peoples who speak different languages will 
manifest itself as significant to an understanding of contemporary Brit- 
ain; the reign of the “public schools” will appear closely interwoven with 

Whitehall and Westminster; and the religion of inequality, as Matthew 

Arnold put it, will reveal itself as a guiding factor in the moulding of the 

British mind. 

The focus point of this study is the making of citizens; and the au- 
thor has brought into bold relief the wealth of interests, classes, associa- 
tions, societies, and procedures by which this task is accomplished. In 
striking contrast both to the strict technique of Soviet Russia and the 
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more or less blatant Americanization of our own country, British training 
for citizenship appears to be training by indirection. Citizens are induct- 
ed into a system which is well established, widely accepted, and highly 
respected; and it would seem that, like many British achievements, the 
building of civic loyalty is accomplished in a fit of absence of mind. But 
it is rather the subtlety of the means of social control which must be 
noted. In this respect Professor Gaus’s work proves as revealing as it is 
instructive. 

Nor is it without significance that the press, the Church, and the edu- 
cational system are primarily the defence mechanisms of a ruling class, 
the bulwarks of an old conservative order—an order whose very basis is 
to be found in the virtue of “knowing one’s place.” Whether that order 
will be able to resist long the onslaught of the organized workers is a 
problem fraught with imponderables. Whether a creative citizenship can 
thrive in an atmosphere of acquiescence so impregnated with the exist- 
ence of social classes, in which men, to use a phrase of Burke, are com- 
pelled to venerate because they are not permitted to understand, is a 
question which challenges our attention. 

This volume is the second in a series of “Studies in the Making of 
Citizens,” under the editorship of Professor Charles E. Merriam. To- 
gether with the first volume it sets a high standard of sch larship which 
it is to be hoped will continue to characterize the forthcoming studies. 

S. McKee Rosen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Social Interpretation of Education. By JosEPH KINMONT Hart. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xx-+-458. $4.50. 

Dr. Hart skilfully sets against a psychological and institutional inter- 
pretation of education an examination of non-school learnings and of 
trends in modern communities. He shows how schools have become aca- 
demic—divorced from life—and insists that they can only be made truly 
educative when they aim at integrating pupil experiences in divergent 
groups. To do this, schools must enlarge their organized efforts to reflect 
the “whole of life” and must gear in to other attempts at community im- 
provement. Education is not a thing apart from, but is inherent in, com- 
munity experiences. Not the new schools but Danish Folk High Schools 
suggest the needed program. 

Aside from the value of a general critical discussion of present-day 
schools and their outputs, Dr. Hart’s treatment offers several contribu- 
tions of high value to special students, schoolmen, and to lay citizens. I 
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refer to his analysis of the réle of the “pedagogue” in Socratic times and 
to its supplanting by the Platonic pattern ideas resulting in the triumph 
of institutionalism and conformity; also to his keen critique of the new 
schools with their individualistic emphasis and their failure to link up with 
significant social movements; and to his appreciation of the educational 
imports of community trends that demand “integration” among our school 
and out-of-town learnings. 

But how? He does not know, and frankly admits it.. The work is de- 
signed to disturb complacent attitudes and to stimulate thinking along 
these lines. A commendable objective, but leaders in the field of educa- 
tion are restless enough. What they want is help of a concrete and spe- 
cific kind. Being a generalized philosophical treatment it offers little of a 
practical nature. His premises are “faiths” not facts, as when he dis- 
cusses the needs of youth (p. 332 f.) it is not proved that youth needs 
health, nature, play, work, people, adventure, etc. These are not abso- 
lutes, nor is it true that pupils have none of these. They all have all of 
them in variable measures now. The problem is to determine reliably 
how much health, for what persons, for what purposes, personal or social. 
And so with the other “needs.” 

Granted we must “educate the whole people” for the “whole of life,”’ 
how is it to be deae? But life is not so lived and it is doubtful if it can be 
in any realistic sense. 

Danie H. Ku cp II 


TeacHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Race and Population Problems. By HANNIBAL GERALD DUNCAN, 
Ph.D., Th.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xv-+424. $2.50. 

In the recent decades, particularly since the World War, there has 
been a revival of interest in population phenomena. This has manifested 
itself in three types of publication. The surface manifestations of under- 
lying disorder have been seized upon and exploited by numerous popular 
writers. Aside from this voluminous literature dealing with symptoms 
and panaceas, there is an increasing amount of inquiry into questions of 
basic import. The study of fundamental population problems is being 
carried on by individual scholars as well as by institutions and founda- 
tions and from the biological as well as from the economic and sociologi- 
cal points of view. A third type of publication attempts to evaluate and 
organize partial and limited studies made by different methods and from 
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different points of view. The present volume falls within this third type 
of study. It is designed as a text for college students. 

The author organizes his material into two books: the first deals with 
the problem of races, the second with the problem of numbers. The first 
book is subdivided into three parts. Part one discusses the origin of man 
and the formation and classification of races; part two discusses heredity, 
eugenics, inferiority and superiority, racial amalgamation, and the dys- 
genic effects of war and religion; the third part deals with culture and its 
diffusion. Book two is divided into two parts: one on theories of popula- 
tion, the other on the various factors and processes in the limitation and 
control of numbers. 

The point of view is for the most part historical. The method of 
presentation is a combination of conventional exposition and short quota- 
tions. The treatment is in general descriptive and factual rather than an- 
alytical and explanatory. The book is quite free from the author’s opin- 
ions and conclusions. An appendix gives a working bibliography for the 
beginning student together with questions, exercises, and problems for in- 
vestigation. 

The inclusion in one small volume of a treatment of human and ra- 
cial origins, eugenics, culture diffusion, and population problems neces- 
sarily makes the treatment of each very brief. The brevity is the more 
noticeable since the use of quotation and the presentation of factual ma- 
terial are very wasteful of space. The book will admirably serve the 
needs of the small college that can give only a semester to the considera- 
tion of the whole range of bio-social problems and must depend upon a 
text for both the organization and the materials. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


British Routes to India. By HALForD LANCASTER Hoskins. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-494. $7.50. 
This is a detailed historical account of the evolution of routes and 
modes of transport and communication between England and her great 
dependency in Asia. The author not only presents the historical facts re- 
lating to the search for routes but discusses the conditions and circum- 
stances associated with their selection and use. First there is the long pe- 
riod of sail navigation by way of the Cape of Good Hope. For over two 
hundred years the East India Company maintained direct communica- 
tions between London and Calcutta by this route. Even at the peak of 
sailing development it took from five to eight months to make the journey 
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from Portsmouth to Ceylon. The Cape route, however, proved more sat- 
isfactory than any overland route during this period because it was “po- 
litically safe.” Then came the industrial revolution and the steamship, 
and a new era of contact between the East and the West commenced. 
Trade with India abruptly changed from the importation to England of 
“goods of quality” to the export to India of large quantities of cheap tex- 
tiles. With the development of trade the English population in India in- 
creased, and the demand for more speedy means of contact with the 
homeland became insistent. Accordingly after much controversy and dis- 
cussion an overland route via Cairo and Suez was established which great- 
ly reduced time in the dispatch of mail, also in passenger travel. Freight 
continued to go by the Cape. At this crucial moment De Lesseps came on 
the scene and by extraordinary persistence succeeded in enlisting interest 
in the Suez Canal project. The opening of the Canal in 1869 immediately 
reduced the freight time-distance between England and India to about 
sixty days less than the Cape route. But, more important than this, the 
Suez route shifted the trade base from the Calcutta to the Bombay side. 

The author draws attention to the effect of the new communications 
on the internal life of India and predicts that “The future status of India 
and its place in the British imperial system will be determined, directly or 
indirectly, more by routes and methods of communication than by any 
other factors.” 

The book is of great value in that it furnishes a vast body of au- 
thentic information regarding the relation of communications to national 
expansion and international integration. Sometimes the author seems to 
overstress historical detail in the development of his theme, but this to- 
gether with his profuse documentation indicates the care with which he 
prosecuted his task. 

R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Interpreter Geddes: The Man and His Gospel. By AMELIA 
Derries. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. xiii+ 334. 


$3.00. 

To the average sociologist dealing with social theory Patrick Geddes 
is a mere name. To the sociologist, however, specializing in community 
organization Geddes’ contributions to regional sociology and city-plan- 
ning are much more familiar. To the traveler who has gone through India 
or Jerusalem evidences of this peripatetic Scotchman abound. You find 
traces of his fine hand in Bombay, in Mysore, in Delhi, and in Jerusalem. 
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Geddes founded the School of Sociology at the University of Bombay. He 
had already created the Outlook Tower as a new type of sociological 
center at the University of Edinburgh, and is now in his seventies ener- 
getically building up a university center in the south of France. 

To the historian of sociology Geddes wiil appear as a child of Comte 
and LePlay, but he also shows strong traces of influence by Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and Ruskin. Zangwill even compares him to Swinburne 
and Ruskin. But whatever his ideological forebears, there can be no 
doubt of his genius. The range of that “constant fury of thought” which 
is ascribed to him is enormous. His old colleague, Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, characterizes him as “the most educative person I have known, 
the most thought-stimulating man I have met [p. 318].” He goes on to 
say, “Professor Geddes has more ideas to the square inch than anyone 
else I have heard or seen . . . . one is inclined . . . . to place him 
not merely with Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Galton and other giants, but 
above any one of them. He is a genius in the true sense 
been a teacher of teachers, more than of average students [Pp. 319, 321]. 
Miss Defries has done a useful service in bringing together the essentials 
of Geddes’ teaching, along with the record of his activities. Equally 
valuable are the estimates from such men as Rabindranath Tagore, Lewis 
Mumford, Israel Zangwill, and other well-known scholars. But through it 
all appears the figure of a real man, a true Scot, a true friend, a real 
humanitarian, and a real scientist. For sociological theory undoubtedly 
his main contribution is the idea of regional unity. For applied sociology 
his leading idea should probably be called the orchestration of education. 
The printing and illustrations in this biography add materially to the 
pleasure of reading. Subsequent editions should, however, correct some 


glaring misprints, e.g., on pages 321 and 322. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Studies and Records. Vol. III. Edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: The Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1928. Pp. ix+133. 

The first generation of an immigrant group has no interest in its 
history; the business of making a living is all-engrossing. Individual 
effort concentrates on the acquisition of economic techniques and on the 
accumulation of property; while group effort is for the most part ex- 
pended on mutual aid. The second generation, the children of the im- 
migrants, have objectives of quite a different sort. With satisfactory 
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economic position secured for them by the toil of their fathers, they turn 
eagerly to the next step, the attainment of status. And when they recog- 
nize the importance of a glorious past to aspirants for rank, there is at 
once born among them an interest in history. 

Of the several Scandinavian nationalities in this country, the Nor- 
wegians are the most active in trying to secure for themselves the ad- 
vantages of a past. The better to carry on these attempts they have 
organized the Norwegian-American Historical Association, the ultimate 
purpose of which is to place on the pages of American history the story 
of Norwegian-American achievement. Meanwhile, however, the associa- 
tion devotes its energies to methodology and to the accumulation and 
preservation of documents. It is with the latter that Volume III of the 
Studies and Records series is mainly concerned. The book consists of 
translations of “America letters,” biographical sketches of early immi- 
grants, a description of the emigration societies, some suggestions regard- 
ing the value of church records for history, and a long article on the 
subject of Icelandic communities in America. This last seems strangely 
out of place. The cultural connections between Iceland and Norway have 
long been very slight, if not actually broken, and the emigration move- 
ments from the two countries have been both distinct and different. If it 
is desirable to keep Norwegian history apart from the Danish and the 
Swedish, the Icelandic must certainly be excluded also. 

For the rest, the work is of the sort for which the historian of the 
future will be grateful. The translations appear to be accurate; some of 
the material is the result of diligent search, in Norway as well as in 
America; and many facts found only in the memories of old men are 
fixed for all time. With studies of this nature at his disposal the historian 
will find it an easy and pleasant task to write the chapter on Norwegians 
in America. 

Cart M. RosENQuUIST 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The New Citizenship. By Srna ELpripce. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. vii+357. $2.50. 

Democracy is a perennial theme upon which every social scientist 
will sometime write. Professor Eldridge continues to do so in this book— 
a sequel to hi. Political Action. The book is readable, flaming with a cru- 
sader’s zeal, but moderated by the philosopher’s wisdom and the scien- 
tist’s caution. It shows how under existing conditions competent citizen- 
ship is impossible for the masses. It then asks how such citizenship may 
be created and devotes its major emphasis to the answer. 
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The argument runs that people become competent in all affairs, save 
those of the community and state, through direct co-operation in primary 
groups, such as family, church, economic class, etc. In village and neigh- 
borhood, political interests were once under primary group control, but 
the Great Society has killed such local activity and delegated it to special 
agents. Thus the affairs of state have passed to a special vocation—pro- 
fessional politicians. Efficient majority rule may be recovered by again 
establishing primary groups for political education and action. These 
would be local, but federated for state and national ends. Such groups 
would pursue education on civic questions in order to formulate policies, 
select officials, supervise public affairs and execute group mandates. This 
would involve a program of continuous study and discussion requiring 
not less than two hours daily, considerable intelligence, and a strong sense 
of civic duty on the part of the citizen. Few could qualify, perhaps only 
59 per cent of the adults. Participation in such groups would show citi- 
zenship capacity. Suffrage would thus be limited to “professional citi- 
zenship” and government by ail the people discarded. The author would 
have his plan tested by a series of experimental groups, probably en- 
dowed, operating in various types of communities. 

Such in outline is the scheme elaborated in the book. Except for de- 
tails, it is the idea of Miss Follett’s The New State and not new. It looks 
good on paper. One might question the validity of a territorial rather 
than a vocational basis for grouping. Many will feel that the author has 
failed adequately to reckon with motives for “professional citizenship.” 
Lack of sufficient motive, I suspect, is the real problem in getting political 
action. Preoccupied with personal interests, people will not bother with 
public affairs so long as these do not seriously bother them. No doubt 
Eldridge’s scheme is needed, but don’t we need something also to shock 
our social system and awaken the citizen from his complacency? 
NEWELL L. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Black America. By Scott NEARING. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1929. Pp. 275. $3.00. 

This volume “deals with the American Negro, not as a ‘social prob- 
lem’ but as an oppressed race [p. 7].” Nearing’s major thesis is that the 
“color line” makes possible the economic exploitation, the political exclu- 
sion, and the social subordination of the Negro. He is impressed by the 
crimes committed against this ‘“man lowest down.” 
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The range of topics and problems discussed is wide. The author gives 
a hasty sketch of the Negro’s historic background; a more detailed ac- 
count of his economic status and problems in rural and industrial areas; 
some attention to the causes and consequences of the recent heavy migra- 
tion of Negroes northward; the social status of the Negro and his legal 
disabilities, including an account of lynching; and, finally, he gives a 
sketchy account of the Negro’s struggle for freedom. Mr. Nearing has 
made his volume interesting by many pictures of Negro life and labor. 
Also he gives a somewhat gruesome set of pictures of lynching—a lynch- 
ing portrait gallery. 

However, in spite of his large canvas Mr. Nearing’s picture of black 
America is hardly complete. There is little or no discussion of such as- 
pects of Negro life as Negro literature and art, the Negro press, the social 
divisions and classes in the Negro social order, race consciousness and 
race movements, such as Garveyism, and such trade-union movements as 
that represented by the Brotherhood of Pullman Porters—a somewhat 
strange omission for Mr. Nearing. The interracial co-operation move- 
ment gets no attention. And there is no fundamental analysis of race 
prejudice. 

This volume is significant as an expression of the viewpoint of the 
radical. Viewed not as a scholarly treatise on the Negro, but as a book 
written to motivate men to act, Black America is important. It is one 
more validation of the keen sympathies and versatility of Scott Nearing, 


the American gadfly of capitalism. 
W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


To the Pure: A Study of Obscenity and the Censor. By Morris L. 
Ernst and WILLIAM SEAGLE. New York: Viking Press, 1928. 


Pp. xiv-+336. $3.00. 

Obscenity, pornography, literary indecency, and libidinous art, to- 
gether with the questions of censorship and freedom which they arouse, 
have been the source of innumerable scattered animadversions. The 
present work, however, is perhaps the first systematic survey of obscenity 
in relation to social control. 

While the authors devote themselves primarily to the contemporary 
aspects of obscenity and its censorship as a social phenomenon, they do 
not neglect the historical background. The evolution of censorship, they 
maintain, has passed through three stages, (1) the religious, (2) the 
political, and (3) the sexual, or from heresy to treason to obscenity. Sex 
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censorship is described as a product of civilization, a result of the seculari- 
zation of life. To the reviewer it would seem more accurate to say that 
sex censorship is a symptom of incomplete secularization of a phase of 
life where magico-religious taboos still dominate. But the assertion of 
the authors that “always censorship has been aimed at the lower orders of 
society,” and that “to be a problem to the State an art . .. . must 
reach the masses of the population” seems to be in the main true. Censor- 
ship of the obscene is largely the product of cheap printing. 

The utter ambiguity of such concepts as “obscene,” “lewd,” “im- 
moral,” “lascivious,” and “disgusting,” and the absurdities of existing 
obscenity laws and current vice crusades have nowhere been more strik- 
ingly revealed. This is a case-book in the stupidities of censorship. The 
irony of such instances as the banning of the Tzar’s own speeches by the 
Russian censor or the placing of a work of Pope Leo XIII on the Jndex 
Librorum Prohibitorum is matched by a hundred cases of sex censorship. 
The writers argue for a large measure of pornographic laissez faire, but 
offer a statute designed to protect minors without jeopardizing freedom of 


art and thought. 
Carro“t D. CLARK 


ConNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Russian Revolution. By JAMES Mavor. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1928. Pp. 470. $7.50. 

This large volume is a history of Russia from 1907 to 1921, witha 
few scattered references to later events up to the early part of 1925. It is 
divided into five books. These contain a total of thirty-four chapters, 
together with five appendixes. There is a six-page bibliography and a 
fairly adequate index. 

Book I covers “The Interval of Peace (1907-14), the World War 
and the Collapse of the Dynasty”; Book II, “The Provisional Govern- 
ment”; Book III, “The Rise of the Bolsheviks—Red October through 
Brest-Litovsk”; Book IV is an interpolation on Soviet institutions except 
for the last two chapters, which carry the narrative on through a brief 
and unsatisfactory account of the civil wars. Book V deals mostly with 
the famine and the New Economic Policy. 

Posthumous books seldom add to the reputations of their authors; 
yet it is an ungrateful task to attack the high standing of the late Pro- 
fessor Mavor. His Economic History of Russia is a work of solid merit. 
It is comprehensive, accurate, and impartial. Anyone familiar with this 
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earlier work would be justified in expecting The Russian Revolution to 
be of a similar sort. It is not. It is written in a quite different spirit. It is 
full of cheap jibes. The Bolsheviks are described as persons “with a dark 
past,” “badly dressed and worse washed,” and so on, in the usual manner 
of partisan pamphleteers. The conclusions reached in the final chapter 
include the following: ““The Communist System is not a system.” “They 
(the Bolsheviks), instead of guiding the backward people of Russia along 
a path of progress, have plunged them into a primitive condition.” “Under 
Bolshevik policy and methods no social advancement is possible.”” Any- 
one who has been in Russia during the last few years knows that these 
statements are simply not true. 
LyFrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s CoLLece, CoLtumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. By EDMUND DES. BRUN- 
NER. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 
xvii+277. $2.75. 

Rural aspects of the immigration problem have been overshadowed 
during the past few decades by the crowding of immigrants in industrial 
centers. In this volume Dr. Brunner endeavors to set forth the known 
facts concerning the composition, characteristics, and distribution of the 
foreign born farm population including those of the second generation 
for the purpose of throwing light on the assimilation of rural immigrants 
and their rdle in our agricultural development. The materials for this 
study were secured largely from the 1920 Federal Census, special bulle- 
tins dealing with the rural situation, and investigations by field workers. 
Through intelligence tests and a study of the grade-status of rural chil- 
dren in three counties in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and South Dakota, it 
was found that there is but little difference in intelligence between the 
child of native and the child of foreign parents, whether the foreigner be 
of the “old” or the “new” immigration. Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the book is the data on rural intermarriages. A study of 44,000 
marriage license applications in more than 100 agricultural counties in 
three estates showed that intermarriage between the foreign stock and the 
native-stock Americans was twice as frequent as it was before the World 
War. As might be expected this tendency toward intermarriage was much 
more characteristic of the immigrants from northern than from southern 
Europe. The second half of the volume contains studies of four communi- 
ties of immigrant farmers—a colony of diverse nationalities in North 
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Carolina, a community of Danes in Minnesota, a group of Czecho-Slo- 
vaks in Virginia, and a Polish community in New England. The material 
throughout the entire volume is presented in an objective manner and is 
remarkably free from the bias so frequently characteristic of discussions 


of the immigration problem. 
J. F. STEmeER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Community Conflict. A Formulation of Case Studies in Commu- 
nity Conflict, with Discussion Outlines. New York: The In- 
quiry, 1929. Pp. xviii+156. $1.50. 

This volume brings together concrete material designed to throw 
light on situations within communities where conflict has been a promi- 
nent factor. This project has been carried on by a small group under the 
auspices of The Inquiry and represents one of the efforts of this organiza- 
tion to analyze the factors involved in group relationships and to develop 
a technique of adjustment and co-operation. The plan adopted by the au- 
thors is to give brief summaries of group conflicts followed by critical 
comments on the steps taken by the various parties concerned to deal 
with the matters at issue. The material has been arranged under four 
general headings—the conflict mind-set, discrimination of intrinsic and 
derivative issues, minimizing the conflict mind-set, and integrating com- 
munity interests. While the discussion of these topics is not entirely con- 
vincing, the book is significant in that it is one of the first attempts to 
make use of social psychology in developing a technique of community 
organization. The volume would have been of much greater value to stu- 
dents in this field if the authors had not felt it to be necessary to conceal! 
the identity of the communities under discussion. In view of the fact that 
newspapers and other periodicals discuss openly such conflict situations 
as strikes, political campaigns, and controversies over local community 
policies, it would not seem impracticable or unduly offensive for students 
of community organization to do likewise. Unless this can be done, it is 
doubtful whether the case method of community study holds much prom- 
ise for the serious student. Acceptable scientific material must be capable 
of verification by interested students and opportunity given for further 
study in order to test hypotheses and set forth new interpretations. 

J. F. STEINER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Poverty. By Rospert W. Ketso. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929. Pp. viiit+374. $2.00. 

Among the books on “social problems” some are concerned chiefly 
with reform, others with interpretation; some stress economic factors, 
some make a psychiatric approach, some attempt to be sociological, while 
others are either synthetic or a “hodge-podge.”” Mr. Kelso’s book is pri- 
marily an economic interpretation of our personal and national troubles. 
In it he presents poverty as a major problem of our social order, dis- 
cusses some of its causes and suggests some remedies. 

As in other treatments of the subject, sickness, physical handicaps, 
mental incompetence, old age, and unemployment are listed among the 
factors that may bring the individual to poverty. Some of the forces 
which bear down upon everyone are overpopulation, war, political and 
economic change, and certain basic characteristics of the industrial sys- 
tem. 

Although the author recognizes that business is conducted for profits 
rather than for the benefit of workers or consumers, he does not follow 
this with an analysis of the exploitation and waste which are its natural 
results. There is no discussion of advertizing, “easy credit,” and “high 
powered salesmanship,” or of child labor, “yellow dog contracts,” and 
“the American plan” as causes of poverty. When he comes to “remedies, 
attempted and proposed,” Mr. Kelso has almost nothing to say about 
conservation of natural resources, consumers’ co-operation, social insur- 
ance, minimum wage, public ownership, or birth control. 

In spite of these shortcomings this is a useful book. It is simply and 
interestingly written. As far as it goes, its data are dependable and its 
reasoning is sound. It is a good starting point for beginners in “social 
economics,” and a wholesome antidote for excessive preoccupation with 
the psychiatric emphasis sometimes found among social workers. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Making of a Great Race. Racial and Religious Cross Currents 
in the United States. By Epwarp A. STEINER. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1929. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

Professor Steiner is a popular lecturer of unusual merit, speaking 
wisely of important things, but the style of a lecture does not fit so well 
ina book. This book according to the preface and internal evidence had 
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been given in large part as lectures, and it suffers from what might be 
called lecture wit, and, while you can imagine the audience chuckling at 
turns of sentences and ideas, the reader finds them less interesting. Such 
turns as the following illustrate this point. “It is not the ‘Passing of a 
Great Race’ but the ‘Passing of a Great Faith’ that is the peril,” and 
“Blood is thicker than water but culture is thicker than blood.” 

The author knows both nationalities and religions. There is no other 
authoritative writer who can speak as an insider for both Jews and Chris- 
tians, and he does so most effectively. He also has a sound sociological 
basis for his arguments. He discusses the question as to what is happening 
to America, and uses for illustration the cultural result of the forces with- 
in the immigrant groups represented by the Jews and Catholics, and the 
change within the native Protestants. 

One myth and hope he punctures, claiming that the immigrant has 
no influence on our foreign policy as Jane Addams prophesied they would 
in her Newer Ideals of Peace. He cites the World War, the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Quota Law as evidence of this. It is a debunking 
book, sound, easy to read, but less important than some of his other 


books. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Chicago, a More Intimate View of Urban Politics. By CHARLEs E. 
MeErrRIAM. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

The “old timers” in politics who used the term “that university pro- 
fessor” as an opprobrious epithet to hurl at Mr. Merriam’s head during 
his active days in the City Council, can hardly maintain that being a pro- 
fessor has incapacitated him for writing a rather readable book on Chi- 
cago politics that even they can understand. 

The book in question is not a technical scientific treatise on the po- 
litical process in an urban community. It is, however, well adapted to 
the purpose of giving the general reader a combination of panoramic and 
close-up views of the political situation in Chicago. The material is based 
on the author’s own experience in political life, his own study and the in- 
vestigations made by his students. 

After a brief historical sketch, two chapters are devoted to a presen- 
tation of the negative, corruptive forces and the positive constructive 
trends. Then follows a very good chapter on the visible and invisible 
governments of the city. Next is an analysis of some of the “cross cur- 
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rents” of race, religion, sex, and individual personalities that make city 
politics so colorful and uncertain. The author then gives intimate photo- 
graphic glimpses of the manner in which the government is actually op- 
erated and the way the primaries and elections are conducted. He closes 
with something of a prophecy which he calls “Chicago Emerging.”’ 
LEONARD S. CoTTRELL, JR. 
SoutH Sipe GuIDANCE CENTER 


Educational Sociology for Beginners. By David SNEDDEN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 636. 


Aimed at the great mass of elementary, beginning students in nor- 
mal schools and colleges, this book is a triumph of vigor and clearness. It 
has sections of unusually stimulating and thought-provoking questions, 
Socratic dialogues, and well-written, illustrative material which would be 
useful in any elementary course in social science, as well as with pros- 
pective teachers. Through most of the book the terminology is simple. 
The author’s vigorous positions on such problems as the married teacher, 
the status of wage-earning wives in American culture, the best age of 
entering primary school, means of conserving health, problems of popula- 
tion and eugenics are of extreme interest. 

The author assumes that school people can be divided into pol- 
icy-makers (superintendents, principals, and research specialists) and 
executants of these policies. The one group needs to master fields in 
education; the other group, for whom he is writing, needs “appreciative 
insights.” This distinction might well be taken up by other authors. 
Much emphasis is given to immediate problems in present-day American 
life rather than to pale abstractions concerning humanity in general. 
Population, “wealth-getting,” urbanization, and pathology, are treated 
more extensively than in similar books. Two parts of the volume deal 
with “possible contributions from social science to the professional mas- 
tery of journeyman teachers” and the sociological foundations of such 
types as physical, vocational, social, and cultural education. 


RocKrorp COLLEGE JorDAN TRUE CAVAN 


It’s Not Our Fault (Why We Can’t Be Good). By ALFRED LAw- 
RENCE HAtt-Quest. New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. 
Pp. xiv-+398. $2.50. 
Being good, as Huckleberry Finn discovered after trying it out under 
the aegis of the pious Widow Douglas, is a hopeless undertaking. Re- 
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ligion, philosophy, ethics, and law have laid down innumerable standard- 
ized controls and recipes of behavior as solutions for misconduct, but the 
earth continues steeped in sin. Man remains a specialist in ways of wrong- 
doing so ancient that they seem a part of the universal! culture pattern. 
Mr. Hall-Quest examines this misbehaving world and its 1,700,000,000 
sinners to find out why. His conclusion, “It’s not our fault,” cannot be 
taken altogether as an exculpation of evildoing—on the contrary the book 
is an eager search for the basic conditions of the Good Life men have 
sought since Socrates. His technique is to transfer the whole discussion 
of sin from an eschatological and metaphysical to a humanistic and 
scientific basis. He scrutinizes the major social problems of our day, net- 
works of circumstances that coerce us into misbehavior, from the stand- 
point of sociology, psychology, and education. The result is a theory of 
moral relativity sure to be upsetting to all absolutists whether in the field 
of religion, law, politics, economics, ethics, or education. 

In method, style, and achievement the book takes a well-earned place 
among those popularizations of knowledge which are performing vital 
service in bridging the gap between science and the lay mind. 

D. CLARK 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Codperative Pattern in Cotton. By ROBERT HARGROVE Mont- 
GOMERY. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. ix+335. 
$2.50. 

This is the story of a social movement in Texas—the Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association. The movement grew out of the unrest in 
the cotton belt following the Great War, but in a larger perspective it is 
the latest phase of a farmers’ movement that has taken different forms 
since the Civil War. 

The study is made with particular reference to the movement in 
Texas, but the same general features were present in all the twelve states 
where cotton co-operative marketing associations were established. There 
was even a Jewish Messiah—Aaron Sapiro—-who came from California 
with platitude and fact to give definition to the restlessness of cotton 
farmers when cotton was selling below the cost of production. This was 
at Montgomery, Alabama, in April, 1920. Then came factions and fights 
between them for supremacy, propaganda campaigns for membership, 
the inevitable adjustments and modifications of programs, reactions and 
more critical attitudes toward the movements by those within as well as 
by those outside. 
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This book is at once a product of the movement and a contribution 
toward its better definition. It is more balanced and critical than the 
usual type of social political writing but it follows the mode by indicating 
the traditional order, characterizing the present situation as a crisis, and 
projecting a solution as the inevitable goal of social evolution. 

Epcar T. THOMPSON 


CHICAGO 


The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gorpon. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Teubner & Co., 


Ltd., 1927. Pp. x-+300. 

This volume is a sequel to the author’s earlier book on Personality. The 
author retains the conception of personality given in his earlier volume and en- 
deavors to explain the neuroses by it. We are told that personality includes 
“all of the heredity of the individual—all the modifications which have been 
impressed upon the individual from his environment—also the subtle relation- 
ships between the individual and the environment in so far as his actions modify 
the latter” (pp. 1-2). Out of these factors comes personality as an “emer- 
gent.” It is an organization sustained by a system of beliefs or philosophy of 
life, and centered around the “self-regarding” sentiment as construed by Mac- 
Dougall. If the elements of the self-regarding sentiment are well organized, 
personality is stable. However, if any of these elements are in conflict so that 
they hold each other in check or “cancel each other out,” personality is neu- 
rotic. This conflict may express itself through “associated nerve patterns” giv- 


ing rise to repression neuroses, or some pattern may split off giving rise to disso- 
ciation neuroses. 


Developing Personality in Boys. The Social Psychology of Adolescence. 


By W. RyLanp Boorman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 

xix-++257. $2.50. 

This book represents an attempt to put the abstract sociological-psycho- 
logical theories of personality into what is for the average boys’ worker a more 
comprehensible and practical form. After listing what he considers some of the 
contributions of the social sciences to the understanding of personality, the 
author devotes two chapters to tracing the processes of organization and in- 
tegration of personality through social interaction. The first of these two chap- 
ters is more satisfactory than the second, which is decidedly weak—particular- 
ly in its discussion of the réle of the imagination and the wishes in personality. 
Chapters IV and V deal with the overorganized, the unorganized, and the disor- 
ganized personalities. In the final chapter the problems of the reorganization of 
personality are discussed. Techniques such as shock or crisis, discipline, reason, 
and suggestion are taken up. The implications of this study are then dealt with 
in reference to boys’ work. 


Agricultural Economics. By Grorce O’Brien. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. viii+-195. $4.50. 


This is a text on agricultural economics by a professor of national eco- 
nomics of Ireland in the University College, Dublin. The work presents the 
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traditional analysis of curves of “returns” and relationships between supply 
and demand. The chief emphasis, other than these, is on the inelasticity of sup- 
ply in agricultural production which makes the trade cycle in agriculture “a 
cycle in profits rather than in output” and the rural standard of living as a 
rather sensitive dependent variable, fluctuating with the trade cycle. Chief at- 
tention is paid to two factors, “price” and the “state,” and their relations to 
the farmer. His references do not include the works of John D. Black and C. L. 
Holmes in the United States or those of Frederick Aereboe in Germany and 
Ernst Laur in Switzerland. Many economists and sociologists will question his 
practice of minimizing the stability of rural standards of living and the impor- 
tance of agriculture in a state other than for its economic productivity. 


The Process of Human Behavior. By MANDEL SHERMAN and IRENE 
Case SHERMAN. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1929. Pp. 227. 


$3.00. 


For the most part, this little book is a straight-forward account of obser- 
vations by the authors on the behavior of infants and young children. The vol- 
ume opens with two chapters which trace briefly the evolution of the nervous 
system and its function in the adjustment of the organism to its epvironment. 
Chapters III and IV present the results of careful study of the behavior of 
new-born infants. The outstanding fact is the variability of responses in this 
period and the lack of co-ordination in regard to what is later significant be- 
havior. Chapter V is perhaps the most original section of the book. In it the 
authors show that the easy assumptions of Watson and others about the early 
emotions of infants are based rather upon adult interpretations of the meaning 
of the stimuli than upon objective evidence of divergences in response. In the 
next chapter, they show that fear, anger, love, shame, and the whole gamut of 
emotional reactions are called what they are by virtue of the child’s being con- 
ditioned to these conceptions of his behavior in certain situations. The final 
two chapters deal with the development of personality especially with refer- 
ence to the social environment. There is no attempt at rigid classifications, but 
brief cases to illustrate certain general directions which personalities do seem 
to take. 


Social Problems of Childhood. By Paut HAN ty Furrey, Pu.D. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x-+288. $2.25. 


Following an introductory chapter which traces the development of gov- 
ernmental interest in social problems pertaining to childhood, the author takes 
up such problems as Child Health, Mental Hygiene, Illegitimacy, Child Labor, 
Dependency, Recreation, and Delinquency. The discussion is essentially a sur- 
vey of the development, organization, structure, and function of specialized 
agencies dealing with certain aspects of the problems considered. The author 
draws heavily from many authorities and includes a rather good bibliography. 
In the main the presentation is objective but one finds such disconcerting state- 
ments as “crime is the weakling’s attempt to find a short cut to happiness” (p. 
96) and “neglect of religion is the most fundamental cause of crime” (p. 96). 
There is nothing to indicate any original research or contribution other than an 
attempt to review the efforts which have been made to meet these problems. 
The author discusses society’s problems in dealing with children without giving 
one much insight into the problems of the child. 
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Social Aspects of Industry. By S. Howarp Patterson. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 1929. Pp. xii+539. $3.00. 

Professor Patterson proposes the task of outlining a number of industrial 
maladjustments and the attempts at adjustment by the state without industry 
and by organized labor and individual employers from within industry. In the 
prosecution of this purpose he has given us a non-technical study on the border 
lines of sociology, economics, and political science. It is an elementary text- 
book, disclaiming any originality, simply written, profusely illustrated with 
charts and graphs. It includes a lightly sketched background of labor problems 
in the new industrialism, new ideas of private property, individual freedom and 
social control, immigration, and economic inequality. The movement of real 
wages, poverty, exploitation of women and children, leisure, safety, unemploy- 
ment, collective bargaining, scientific management and programs of social re- 
construction constitute the chief centers of discussion. This should prove to be 
an excellent text for economics students as its scholarship is accurate and its 
tone healthy, liberal and humane. It should be particularly serviceable in small 
colleges where the dividing lines between social sciences are less strictly drawn 
than in the larger institutions, for in the latter, sociology students receive a 
much more extensive and thorough-going exposure to social facts than this vol- 
ume pretends to offer. An excellent index, good lists of collateral reading and 
questions for discussion add to the value of the book. It is marred by some 
rather obvious misprints and by the omission of reference to such outstanding 
books as Professor Albertsworth’s monumental case book on industrial law. 


La Femme et la Société Frangaise dans la premiére moitié du XVII siécle. 
By GustTAvE Facntez. Paris: J. Gamber, 1929. Pp. xxii+-397. 


Successive chapters cover the education of the French woman in the seven- 
teenth century, marriage in all its aspects, the professional life of the woman of 
that period, woman’s role in the family, notable actresses in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, public poor relief and women as charity workers during 
that same period; finally, the Catholic Renaissance and women’s share in it 
during the first half of that century. Incidentally, many facts emerge of prime 
significance to the student of social history and even of social work; such, for 
example, as the semi-religious character of the mid-wife, the care of illegitimate 
children, clandestine marriages, child marriages and the work of St. Vincent de 
Paul. And through all these differing aspects of feminine life runs a thread of 
good humor and sympathy which even more clearly reveals the nature of the 
author than does the purity of his literary style, which presumably brought him 
election to the Academy. M. Funck-Brentano’s brief but happy Introduction 
adds many biographical facts and editorial explanations which help to place 
this posthumous work in its proper niche. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization. By WALTER Lipsy, M.A., 
Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xiv-+272. $2.75. 


This volume, which is intended for use in college orientation courses, en- 
deavors to introduce the student to the problems of the present-day world by 
placing them in their historical setting and showing how, through successive sci- 
entific discoveries, the present stage of civilization has been reached. The chap- 
ters are somewhat brief and sketchy and include such diverse topics as “The 
Selection of Plants and Animals,” “Preventive Medicine and the Tropics,” 
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“Freedom in School and College,” “The Socialistic Ideal,” ‘Transportation and 
Telegraphic Communication,” “The Psychology of Research,” “Personal Char- 
acter,” and “The Sincerity of the Modern Drama.” The volume shows no evi- 
dence of interest in a sociological approach to an understanding of modern civ- 
ilization. Large emphasis is placed upon the influence of the physical and nat- 
ural sciences, and in the treatment of this phase of the subject much factual 
material of real interest has been assembled. 


Human Nature and Management. By Orpway TrEApD. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1929. Pp. x+312. $3.50. 


Social psychology has many ramifications. Mr. Tead now presents us with 
a manual of social psychology for industry. He sets for himself a three-fold 
purpose: first, to gather the essentials of modern psychology and show the 
point of view it implies toward problems of human relations; second, to help 
the reader to improve the conduct of his own mental life; and third, to show 
concretely the methods and procedures which are psychologically sound in 
the management of people. He has subordinated the more controversial is- 
sues in psychology, or, shall we say, he is an eclectic and has created a syn- 
thetic psychology out of the many competing psychologies. The book is an 
amplification of certain parts of Tead’s earlier work, Instincts in Industry, and 
of his collaborated work with Dr. Metcalf, Personnel Administration. As of 
special interest to sociologists the chapter on Technique of Group Action may 


be recommended. 


Grund fragen der Sozialethik. By WILHELM STEINBERG. Munich: Ver- 
lag Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. 140. Paper, M. 3.80; cloth M. 5.50. 


Dr. Steinberg’s Fundamental Questions of Social Ethics is a brief critical 
review of the ethical theories of well-known writers, from Aristotle down to 
William James and the pragmatists. The principal object seems to be to deter- 
mine the extent to which the different writers have built their ethical theories 
around premises or assumptions which are genuinely social. He points out that 
most theories of ethics have been based either upon the projection of physical 
and biological forces into the realm of human conduct or upon the idea of self- 
interest. Proceeding from Tonnies’ distinction between “community” and “so- 
ciety,” on the other hand, Steinberg shows that in the “community” values re- 
flect an enlargement of the self to a “we,” and the consequent substitution of 
genuine socia] values for individual self-interest and impulse. 


The Duk-Duks. Primitive and Historic Types of Citizenship. By Ex1za- 


BETH ANNE WEBER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

Pp. xviii+139. $3.00. 

This analysis of the process of inducting into citizenship forms one of a 
series of volumes edited by Professor Charles E. Merriam under the general 
title of “Studies in the Making of Citizens.” The rather bizarre title of Dr. 
Weber’s volume is taken from the Duk-Duk Society, a secret organization in 
Melanesia, whose highly developed initiatory rites are set forth as an example 
of primitive induction ceremonies. Other illustrations of ceremonies used in 
connection with the civic training of the young are drawn from Greek and 
Roman civilization and from European society during the Middle Ages. In 
modern nations induction ceremonies are limited to restricted groups and are 
no longer used as a means of inculcating loyalty to national traditions. While 
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the value of such ceremonialism is recognized, the author points out that the 
lack of a homogeneous ideal of citizenship in modern democracies and the de- 
clining réle of religio-magical convictions make extremely difficult the develop- 
ment of initiatory rites that would possess their former significance. 


Der Physiokratismus und die Entdeckung des wirtschaftlichen Kreis- 
laufes. By WotrcaNc Petzet. Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. 
Pp. viii+158. Brosch. M. 7.00. Leinen M. 8.00. 

Zur Idee und Tradition des Féderalismus. By ErtcH Huncer. Karls- 
ruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. 77. Brosch. M. 3.00. 


These are monographs which have been suggested by writings of Professor 
Alfred Weber on the theory and method of “Cultural Sociology” ( Kulturso- 
ziologie). Their primary purpose is to show how the concepts and teachings of 
the physiocratic school of economics and of federalism, respectively, have taken 
shape under the joint influence of three great sets of factors, culture, civiliza- 
tion, and social structure (Kultursphare, Zivilizations-sphare, Gesellschafts- 
korper). Federalism is, for Hunger, a form of political organization in which 
some of the elemental factors of government, administrative and local are pro- 
vided with the greatest possible opportunity to develop their native potentiali- 
ties because they are balanced against one another. The monograph is strongly 
marked with the speculative, analytical character which Americans think of as 
typical of most German social science. 

Of the two studies, Petzet’s analysis of the physiocratic doctrine and move- 
ment is the more intelligible, and will probably be, on the whole, the more serv- 
iceable. The author has brought together a considerable body of facts which 
tend to shed light on the development of the Physiocrats. 


Die Deutsche Volkshochschulbewegung. By Paut STEINMETZ. Karls- 
ruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. viii-+-136. Brosch., R.M. 4.80; 
Geb., R.M. 5.80. 


This little study of the German Folk-High-School movement is published 
as volume five in the series, “Probleme der Staats- und Kultursoziologie,” edit- 
ed by Professor Alfred Weber. The general objective of the series seems to be 
to describe particular institutions and other cultural phenomena in relation to 
the social currents and conditions of their time and place. It is difficult to dis- 
cern any distinctive methodological features in these studies; the folk high 
schools of modern Germany are, however, an interesting development, chiefly 
of the post-war period and Steinmetz has brought together a revealing body of 
data about them. Although antedated and perhaps suggested in part by the 
Danish folk high schools, the more recent German schools have for the most 
part been modelled on different lines. 


Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes. By IvAN PEtROvitcH PavLov. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. 414. $6.50. 


__ This is the second book of Professor Pavlov to appear in English, follow- 
ing upon the Conditioned Reflexes, which was published in 1927. The present 
volume consists of a series of papers and lectures given by Professor Pavlov 
during the course of his career. It adds little to what appears in the previous 
volume in English. The present volume is notable, however, in presenting a 
picture of the historical development of Pavlov’s experimentation and theory. 
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The theoretical advancements which this volume makes over the previous one 
in English are contained in three articles dealing with temperamental types 
among dogs. These articles merit the attention of social psychologists. A very 
interesting biographical sketch of Professor Pavlov is given by Mr. W. Horsley 
Gantt, who has also translated the volume from Russian. 


Sounding Stones of Architecture. By Puttre N. Youtz. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 256. 


This is a very interesting discussion of the cultural character of architec- 
ture. The author declares that architecture “is a vital expression of the whole 
range of human activity. It reflects all the intricate patterns of human organi- 
zation.” “Of all the arts, architecture most fully reflects almost every phase of 
civilization.” To this extent the author might be considered as one who believes 
that matter is alive. The author gives a very interesting discussion to symbol- 
ism in architecture and through a consideration of the function, the structure, 
the materials, the style, and the design, he shows how buildings leave an indeli- 
ble impression of the cultural ideas of the time. 


Major Problems of Democracy. A Study of Social Conditions in the 
United States. By Sepa and D. CLark. New 
York and London: Century Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+585. $1.80. 


This is a very comprehensive introduction to the study of social conditions 
in the United States. It is admirably suited for use as a text in courses in social 
problems or community civics. Most of the major problems of American life 
are considered, such as the family, emancipation of women, population, and 
national conservation, problems of rural life, problems of industries and rela- 
tions inside of industries, problems of leisure, health, crime, delinquency. The 
final division of the book is concerned with the processes of social control. 
Here the author discusses science, art, education, politics, and government. 


Scientific Method: Its Function in Research and in Education. By Trv- 
MAN KeELLey. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1929. 


Pp. ix+-195. $4.00. 

This small volume consists of a series of lectures delivered at the Ohio 
State University. The author presents an interesting discussion of the relation 
between method of research and field of investigation; an interesting chapter on 
the réle of judgment in objective measurement. Being interested primarily in 
the field of education, the author deals specifically with the problem of the 
measurement of intelligence and achievement, and also devotes brief attention 
to some of the postulates of education. A final discussion of the book consists 
of an interesting discussion of the meiital traits of men of science. 


The State of the Poor. A History of the Labouring Classes in England, 
with Parochial Reports. By Srr FrepEertc Morton Epen. Abridged 
and edited by A. G. L. Rocrrs, with an Introduction. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. li+383. $4.50. 


In 1797 Sir Frederic Morton Eden published a three volume work The 
State of the Poor. In this he summarized the English Poor Laws from the 
Conquest to the Industrial Revolution, together with the comments of many 
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writers in the various centuries covered. He made a survey of the situation in 
his own time, noting not only the administration of public relief, but also the 
state of industry and employment, wages and cost of living. Detailed informa- 
tion was presented from many parishes in different parts of England. This work 
is a veritable gold mine of source material for students of history, economics 
and social work. Unfortunately, however, it has long been out of print and is 
not readily accessible. 

Mr. Rogers’ contribution has been to make the most important parts of 
Eden’s work once more available. He has abridged the original text, omitting 
much that was of temporary interest or value, and adding a fifty page Intro- 
duction which summarizes and interprets both editions. Although reduced in 
volume, Rogers’ abridgment is almost entirely in Eden’s own words. Thus the 
value of the original text is not lost in the revision. 


The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By Witt1am S. Gray and 


RuTtTH Munroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-305. 

$3-50. 

The first aim of this book, one of eight studies made as part of the effort 
of the American Association for Adult Education and the Carnegie Corporation 
to foster the intellectual growth of adults, was to find out as much as possible 
about what people read and why. Within recent years numerous scattered in- 
vestigations dealing with reading interests of adults and children have been un- 
dertaken. The authors have effectively brought together and summarized this 
literature. The result is the clearest picture thus far available of the amount 
and character of adult reading in general. A second object of the study was to 
examine the influences that have brought about the reading patterns of indi- 
viduals and groups. In pursuance of this, several hundred case studies were 
made of the reading habits of residents of Hyde Park, Chicago, and North Ev- 
anston, Illinois. These were supplemented by more intensive case histories of 
fifteen individuals, 


Introduction to Agricultural Economics. By Frep R. Yoprer, Px.D. 
Crowell’s Social Science Series, edited by SzeBpa Etpripce. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xix-+-472. $3.00. 


Fred R. Yoder is one of the first sociologists, if not the first, to write an 
agricultural economics. His training in both economics and sociology has fitted 
him admirably for the task. This work is intended as an introductory text, 
consequently all “controversial points and theories have been avoided.” It dif- 
fers from other texts in comprehensiveness, because much of the current theory 
of rural sociology is introduced into the work, and because of the lack of any 
emphasis on new theories of economics or new interpretations of agricultural 
economics. The two good points of the work are its comprehensiveness and its 
simplicity of presentation. 


The Climacteric (The Critical Age). By Grecorto Maranon. Translat- 
ed by K. S. Stevens. Edited by Carey CuLBERTSON, A.B., M.D., 
F.A.C.S. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1929. Pp. 425. Illustrated. 
$6.50. 


In this monograph the author seeks to demonstrate that the pathogenetic 
mechanism of climacteric symptomatology is not limited to insufficiency of the 
genital gland, as has been held, but it is rather the expression of a complex 
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endocrine crisis, which varies in certain individuals ... . (pp. 17-18). It is 
then, as a contribution to the problems of endocrinology that the book is of 
interest to the student of social psychology and sociology. 

The psychic aspects of the critical age are treated under two categories, 
symptoms and complications. Under the first are included emotional insta- 
bility (“clinically characteristic of the critical age”) and changes in sexual 
feeling. Under the second appear psycopathies (mania, melancholia, and manic- 
depressive states) and neuroses (neurasthenia, hysteria, and epilepsy). The 
tendency to suicide in this period is marked. 

Unquestionably certain personality difficulties in both sexes are related to 
the somatic and functional changes of the climacteric. Maladjustments and 
tensions appear, from the author’s case records, to be explained by endocrine 
disturbances. 


The Genesis of the Social Gospel. By CHESTER CHARLTON McCown. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xxxii-+-394. $4.00. 


This book marks another step toward the establishment of the New His- 
tory method, in which the evidences of the physical and social sciences are 
used to supplement documentary material in the reconstruction of Christian 
origins. The writer portrays Jesus as “a supremely vigorous and courageous 
social and religious reformer’ whose gospel that wealth was the major cause 
of wrong arose from the conflict of the nomadic-agricultural ideal of simple 
living with the industrial-commercial ideal of Rome. The records of Jesus’ 
life in the Synoptic Gospels are read “in the light, not of Platonic and Aris- 
totelian theology, not of Pauline and Johannine mysticism, but of the history 
and ideals of his race” regarded as a social process relative to certain geo- 
graphic, climactic, and politico-economic conditions. Hence the book has scien- 


tific value. 


The Story of Trade Unionism. From the Combination Acts to the Gen- 
eral Strike. By Ropert M. Rayner. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1929. Pp. v-+272. $2.50. 

This little book, as the author frankly recognizes, is not an original con- 
tribution, but rather a popular account of the history of British labor. Never- 
theless it is an authentic and conscientious piece of work. It is chiefly de- 
scriptive and its attempts at interpretation are modest and unobtrusive. The 
author is also to be commended for the apt and pithy introductory remarks 
preceding each chapter which explain the salient ideas discussed therein. In 
order to enable the reader to understand the British movement interesting 
comparisons taken from the history of the trade union movements of Australia, 
France, Belgium, Germany and the United States are intelligently interwoven 
in the story. Since over half of the book concerns itself with the modern 
period and particularly with post-war developments including the famous gen- 
eral strike, the book should prove of great service to the general reader. 


The American Experiment. By BERNARD Fa¥. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 264. $2.75. 
Unlike many of his predecessors, the present author, a young French 
scholar, did not gather all his notions of America from clubs, hotel lobbies, 


and train windows. He has lived and studied in this country long enough to 
absorb something of the spirit of its institutions. Nevertheless, the book con- 
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tains many sweeping generalizations, some of which are dubious, some half 
true, and some wholly wrong. In behalf of Mr. Fay it may be said that he has 
succeeded far better than most American writers who “interpret” European 
countries. The most illuminating, though not the most accurate passages, are 
those describing the characteristics and tendencies of the American masses, 
the press, the schools, amusements, and religious groups. 


Evolution and Man. By Hervey WoopsurRN SuHIMeER. Boston: Ginn & 


Co., 1929. Pp. vi+-273. $2.60. 

This volume deals briefly with the facts of organic evolution. In an intro- 
ductory part the nature of evolution is defined in a somewhat vague manner 
and, by implication at least, culture change is asserted to be of the same order. 
Part two traces the change from the inorganic to plants and animals; part 
three recites some of the evidence in support of the evolutionary hypothesis; 
part four deals with the causal factors; and part five with the physical evo- 
lution of man, his instincts, and his expanding consciousness. An appendix 
adds some miscellaneous bits of biological, ethnological, and historical informa- 
tion. 


Labor and Internationalism. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Publication of the 
Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institute. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+682. $3.00. 

Since Dr. Lorwin’s treatment of his subject matter in Labor and Interna- 
tionalism is almost purely historical and descriptive, in keeping with the gen- 
eral policy of the Institute of Economics, this book will be of interest to so- 
ciologists mainly as a source of information on a certain range of topics. The 
author has assembled a remarkably comprehensive body of data concerning 
the labor movement in various countries of the world, and particularly con- 
cerning the various international organizations and enterprises of trade union- 
ists, socialists, and communists. 


Student Personnel Work at Northwestern University. By Estuer McD. 
Lioyp-Jonges. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. xx+253. 
$3.50. 

In this book Mrs. Lloyd-Jones discusses as a participant observer the de- 
velopment of the Personnel Department of Northwestern University from 
1922 to 1927. The needs that led.to the establishment of this work, its organi- 
zation, types of service, and typical research projects are described in detail, 
and illustrated by some forty-eight tables and diagrams as well as sample in- 
terviews and brief case studies. The services include the election and admis- 
sion of students, the adjustment of freshmen, the collection and centralizing of 
data on individual students for the use of deans and others, the co-ordination 
of the work of experts, and the correlation of all activities dealing with stu- 
dents as individual persons, interviewing, guidance, counseling, mental hy- 
giene, and placement. 


Applications of Psychology. By Frep A. Moss. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1929. Pp. x+477. $3.00. 


This book is concerned with the application of psychology to fields of in- 
dustry and professions. It considers, first of all, what the author calls the 
determining factors of human behavior under which he considers the drives, 
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the effect of internal stimuli on behavior, the effect of drugs, and the effect of 
external stimuli on behavior. The second division is concerned with individual 
differences, under which the author considers the réle of race, family, age, sex, 
past experience, and emotion. The final division is concerned specifically with 
the utilization of psychological knowledge in professional and business work. 
Some attention is devoted to the relation of psychology and law, psychology 
and business, personnel problems, psychology and politics, and finally, psy- 
chology and education. 


An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By DANIEL SOMMER RoBINsON. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xi+674. $4.00. 


The complex growth and differentiation of modern philosophy require the 
preparation of source books, as in other subjects. Dr. Robinson has endeav- 
ored to provide such a source book in the present volume. He shows a wide 
understanding of the field, good judgment in selection, and has chosen fiom 
all of the outstanding philosophers. Materials are presented on Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, and minor philosophy, such as Fictionalism and Agnos- 
ticism. This book is to be recommended to those who wish to gain a brief, yet 
adequate picture of recent philosophy. 


Group Life and Social Problems. By Ernest H. SHIDELER. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. viii+467. $1.68. 

This text is designed for a high school course in group life and social prob- 
lems. It has a short discussion of the nature of group life, and then proceeds 
to a consideration of different kinds of societies, and the institutions which com- 
prise American national life. Most of the major social problems are touched 
on. The book is amply illustrated with pictures and charts. It contains, at the 
end of each chapter, review questions, questions for study and discussion, and 
select bibliographies on the topics considered. 


A History of Printing. Its Development Through Five Hundred Years. 
By Joun Cryps Oswatp. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 


Pp. xxi-+-404. $7.50. 

This volume presents the story of printing, beginning with the fifteenth 
century cradle books and the inventors of the movable type thereof, down to 
the organization of the modern printing establishments in America. The book 
is handsomely illustrated with facsimile from some of the earliest pages of 
printing extant. The author is former editor of the American Printer and 
president of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with the printing industry has made him peculiarly fitted to the writing 
of this book. 


The People of Tibet. By Str CHARLES Bett. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928. Pp. xix-+318. 


The author of this volume has been the British political representative in 
Tibet for many years. The present volume is the latest of a series dealing with 
Tibetan life. It represents the best single treatment of Tibetan life which has 
yet appeared. It discusses the geography and history of Tibet, and the life of 
the shepherds, the peasants, the nobility, and the traders, and accords special 
treatment to the beggars, robBers, position of women and position of children. 
A special division is given to ceremonial and etiquette. 
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This Side of Jordan. By Roark Braprorp, with drawings by Erick 
Berry. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 225. 


Current interest in the life and folk culture of the Negro is finding ex- 
pression principally in literature. This book is representative of this change 
of emphasis in writing concerning the Negro, which has heretofore dealt with 
him chiefly as a problem. This novel gives a realistic and sympathetic portrayal 
of the culture of Negroes on a Louisiana plantation which is breaking up 
through the extension of the means of communication and the progressive in- 
dustrialization of the South. To the sociologist such literary creations suggest 
a fertile field for the study of the cultural processes. 


Art and Civilization. By F.S. Marvin and A. F. CLutton-Brock. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 263. $4.75. 


This volume consists of the series of special papers contributed by a 
number of eminent historians of art, and concerns itself mainly with the inter- 
relation of art and other forms of culture. The articles cover topics ranging 
from the origin of art, by G. Elliott Smith, through prehistoric art, Greek art, 
Asiatic art, Old Christian art, Medieval art, Renaissance art, nineteenth cen- 
tury art, and art in a modern democracy. 


Society and Its Problems. An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. 


By Grove Samuet Dow. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1922 and 1929. Pp. xiii+707. $3.00. 

This edition is a thorough revision of Dow’s well-known textbook on in- 
troductory sociology. Its most notable addition is the inclusion of the most 
recent statistics available on many phases of our social life. The theoretical 
content of the book has also been worked over, bringing it abreast of new dis- 
coveries and modes of thought. Some new sections are added and some of the 
old ones are amplified. 


Altai-Himalaya: A Travel Diary. By NicHotas Rorricu. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. Pp. xix-+407. $5.00. 


This is a diary account of the extensive travels of Nicholas Roerich, dis- 
tinguished artist, in Central Asia. In an unparalleled manner, he has caught 
the philosophy of this region and expressed it in his weird and mystic lan- 
guage. His description of the life of the inhabitants is certainly not ethnologi- 
cal, too sparse and lacking in details—nor common sense observation and de- 
scriptions. For one who will enjoy and appreciate a depiction of the spirit of 
a people, an ability unfortunately undeveloped among newer sociologists, this 
book is to be recommended. 


Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion. By Jerome Davis. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 265. $2.00. 


_ This volume contains a series of articles on the relation of labor to reli- 
gion, contributed by a number of men prominent in the international labor 
movement. The men who have contributed are outstanding labor leaders in 
the United States, in Great Britain, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Mexico, 
China, Austria, Russia, Australia, Belgium, and Japan. 
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Counties in Transition. A Study of County Public and Private Welfare 
Administration in Virginia. By FRANK WILLIAM Horrer. Univer- 
sity, Va.: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 1929. Pp. 


xv-+ 255. 

A survey of the social agencies of six Virginia counties and their historical 
background. Special attention is given to outdoor poor relief, the almshouse, 
foster-home and institutional care of children, mothers’ aid, juvenile and 
domestic relations courts, jails, character-building and recreational agencies, 
religious, civic, and fraternal organizations. 


Social Economy. A Text in Problems of American Democracy. By Ezra 
BowEN. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929. Pp. viii++-572. 
This book is designed as a text in the problems of American democracy. 

It concerns itself with the general problems of how America is governed, how 

America earns a living, and human problems, such as immigration, family, 

population, and war conservation. To each article are added select bibliog- 

raphies and specific questions which test the knowledge gained by the student 
from the chapter. 


The Way of Peace. Essays and Addresses. By Viscount Cecit. New 

York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

This volume contains recent addresses and essays of Lord Robert Cecil 
which are devoted primarily to discussion of the League of Nations. They 
express Lord Cecil’s unconquerable faith in the League as the only hope of 
world peace, and are distinguished by an insight and understanding too often 
lacking in the ranks of British conservatives. 


Plum Bun: A Novel Without a Moral. By Jesstz REDMON Fauset. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


A novel portraying the inner conflict of a “colored” girl who “passes” in 
New York City. The struggle is between family affection, on the one hand, 
and a larger réle in the white world, on the other. It is a worth-while book 
because it is descriptive rather than moralistic and sensationalistic. 


Community Recreation. By J. C. Etsom. New York and London: Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. xv-+278. $2.25. 


This volume is concerned mainly with suggesting different forms of recre- 
ation during the different seasons of the year. It includes, however, some dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of recreation and some consideration of the relation 
between recreation and community life. 
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